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Ant. .— The Animal Kingdom described and arranged, in conformity 
with its Organization. By the Baron Cuvier. Translated with 
additional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named ; of many 
not before noticed ; and other Original Matter. By Edward Griffith, 
F.L.S., and others. Parts XXVIII. to XXXII. London: Whitta- 
ker & Co. 1832. 


In noticing the numbers of this valuable work which comprised 


the class of ** Reptiles,’ we paid what we conceived to be a just 
tribute, not only to Mr. Griffith’s admirable accuracy in trans- 
lating, but also to the additional importance and utility which he 
has conferred upon Cuvier’s labours by his own original observa- 
tions, and by his felicitous tact in abridging the mere technical 
details with which the French volumes are overloaded. He has 
thus rendered the matter of the publication as popular as it was 
possible to make it; combining, at the same time, with the severe 
correctness of science, the attractions of entertainment. 

The number now before us treats of insects ; a class of the crea- 
tion that more, perhaps, than any other is calculated to excite our 
attention, from the wonderful varieties which it comprehends, and 
the astonishing minuteness of anatomical mechanism which it 
discloses. In both these points it surpasses every other. The 
number of species which have been already observed, exceeds 
twenty thousand, and it is not too much to say that, taking the 
species indigenous to Asia, Africa, and America into consideration, 
there are at least as many more, of which we have, as yet, no 
adequate descriptions. Travellers, in those quarters of the globe, 
have too often contented themselves with collecting only those 
insects which appeared to them most remarkable for the singularity 
of their forms, or the beauty of their colours. Hence it ha pens, 
that their catalogues are very scanty, and their specimens still more 
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limited ; partly for the reason we have mentioned, but partly also, 
it must be admitted, on account of the great difficulty which 
attends the preservation and conveyance home of such fragile 
materials. ; 

To the multitude, insects are uninteresting, because they are 
generally so small. But to all persons who have a moment for 
reflection, this very minuteness of conformation is the very feature 
of all others that renders them so attractive. ‘ Infinity,’ observes 
Mr. Griffith, ‘exists in small as well as in great things, and the 
insignificance of an atom, the imparting to it, under such minute 
dimensions, so many organs, capable of a variety of sensations, is 
a greater marvel than the production of those colossal animals on 
which we look with terror and astonishment.’ ‘‘ Wherefore,” asks 
another writer—one of the most philosophical observers of nature 
—‘‘should we fear to bestow too much praise on the works of the 
Supreme Being? A machine is the more admirable, and does the 
greater honour to its inventor, in peer as it is simple in rela- 
tion to its destined object, though complex as to the number and 
variety of its parts. The union and concurrence of so many different 
and necessary pieces to the production of one given end, impress 
us with a high idea of the genius of the mechanist. He who has 
formed those animated machines which we term insects, has 
assuredly admitted no unnecessary parts into their composition. 
Notwithstanding their minuteness, they cannot fail to excite our 
admiration in a much greater degree than larger animals, when we 
consider that there are many more component parts in their body, 
than in the enormous living masses of the elephant or the whale. 
In the production of the butterfly, and of every insect which under- 
goes a true metamorphosis, the equivalent at least of two animals is 
produced.” 

What a theme for meditation is suggested by these few remarks! 
In every insect that undergoes a complete transformation, there 
must be, in fact, the germ of one animal contained in the perfect 
body of another. Thus in the lion-ant we have the four-winged 
fly, and the beautiful butterfly in the mean-looking, crawling 
caterpillar. What is the use of all these insects and transforma- 
tions? we have heard a thousand times asked. What good do 
they produce? Is it not, we ask in return, a sufficient good if 
they remind us even for a moment of the power and ever active 
presence of the Omnipotent? Supposing we were told that this 
object alone was the only one which the Creator had in view, when 
He peopled the air, the water, and the earth with insects, would it 
not be an adequate object for the display of such varied and mira- 
culous power? He has intended us for Himself: but He knew 
that, placed in a world in which the multitude would have to labour 
for their maintenance, we might too often give up all our thoughts 
to the occupations which existence renders necessary, and He has 
in consequence strown our path every where with objects—like 
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so many fire-flies—which may at every moment of the brilliant day 
or the winter night, speak tous of Him! No person has ever yet 
asked the use of an insect, who has paid the slightest attention to 
its wonderful structure ; for besides the unknown, or rather unno- 
ticed part which may be assigned to it in carrying on the necessa 

operations of nature, it is in itself one of the letters in that divine 
alphabet which the Deity has framed for his favourite creature 
man, to enable him to read, if he have but the will to read, the 

recious volume which is here unfolded for his perusal. 

Although it is the opinion of the best natural philosophers, that 
insects are uniformly governed by instinct, yet it is certain, that 
their instinct operates occasionally in a manner so like reason, that 
we find a ian | in ascertaining to which faculty we are to 
attribute some of the facts which fall within our observation. In- 
stinct is their natural guide, and it must be admitted that the 
could have no better, since their existence is so transitory that they 
could have but little time to deliberate, or to gather lessons from 
experience. The bee is born an accomplished geometrician, and 
if it had not been so, it would soon perish for the want of subsist- 
ence. Something of this precious benevolence of nature is occa- 
sionally seen also in men, to whom happy dispositions for particular 
pursuits are given, which enable them, often without being taught, 
to excel in the mechanical, and even in the elegant arts. The 
most wonderful character in the instinct of insects is, that they 
have often displayed a power of accommodating themselves to cir- 
cumstances, which is seldom to be observed in the conduct of birds, 
or even in other classes of the higher animals. Honey-combs, 
for instance, may occasionally be found altogether peculiar, with 
cells differently shaped, and even differently arranged, in order to 
meet the difficulties of the situation in which they happen to be 
placed. But inasmuch as it is known that this power of accommo- 
dation to particular circumstances has been displayed by the bees 
in all ages, and that even in these deviations from the usual rou- 
tine, there is nothing that can be imputed to the new individuals of 
the species, it is looked upon, and justly, rather as a variation of 
instinct, than as the proof of a reasoning faculty. 

_ It is very curious to observe the ae of instincts with which 
insects are endowed, as compared with the higher animals. In the 
nurses, for instance, among the working bees, thirty different 
instincts are enumerated. e must confess, that it would appear 
to us more reasonable to refer these varieties of action to one gene- 
ral instinct, than to say, that each particular duty which they per+ 
form is the result of a particular instinct directing it. But the 
high authority of Spence is quoted for the former doctrine, and, 
at all events, whether it be well founded or not, it places the insect 
idan equally wonderful point of view. Thus it matters little, 
whether we refer to one instinct or to many, the habit which bees 
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place of settlement ; of following the queen wherever she goes ; of 
cleansing their new abode from dirt ; of propping up their combs 
when too heavy ; of embalming in wax any offensive object which 
they are not able to remove. These and many other Operations 
which the bees go through, are equally worthy of our admiration, 
whether we ascribe each of them to a separate instinct, or the 
whole to one presiding impulse. _ 

But is not that impulse something higher than mere instinct? 
This is a question upon which there will always be two opinions. 
In fact, we men cannot understand by what kind of faculty, short 
of reason, it happens, that, although the working bees are sure to 
destroy the drones every autumn, they abstain from injuring any 
one of them if the hive has lost its queen. In this case the 
drones are suffered to live unmolested throughout the winter. Here 
is an alteration of conduct, an abstinence from that which seems 
to be a natural and habitual course of periodical hostility, caused 
by the loss of the queen, an event that does not often happen. 
Dr. Darwin’s story of the wasp which sawed the body of a large 
fly in two, and then cut off its wings, for the greater convenience 
of carriage, is well known. Dr. Franklin relates also a singular 
anecdote, shewing that ants not only exercise a degree of sagacity, 
but also that they have the power of communicating information 
to each other. ‘‘ Having placed a pot containing treacle ina 
closet infested with ants, these insects found their way into it, and 
were feasting very heartily when he discovered them. He then 
shook them out, and suspended the pot by a string from the ceil- 
ing. By chance one ant remained, which, after eating its fill, with 
some difficulty found its way up the string, and thence reaching 
the ceiling, escaped by the wall to its nest. In less than half an 
hour, a great company of ants sallied out of their hole, climbed the 
ceiling, crept along the string into the pot, and began to eat again. 
This they continued, until the treacle was all consumed, one 
swarm running up the string, while another passed down. It 
seems indisputable that one ant had, in this instance, conveyed 
news of the booty to his comrades, who would not otherwise have 
at once directed their steps in a body to the only accessible route.” 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence relate another anecdote, from which 
we must conclude that insects are in possession of an instinct ca- 
pable of assisting them in many difficulties. 


‘* A German artist, a man of strict veracity, states, that in his journey 
through Italy, he was an eye-witness to the following occurrence. He 
observed a species of scarabeus, (Ateuchus pilularius ?) busily employed 
in making for the reception of its egg, a pellet of dung, which, when finished, 
it rolled to the summit of a small hillock, and repeatedly suffered to tumble 
down its side, apparently for the sake of consolidating it by the earth, 
which each time adhered to it. During this process, the pellet unluckily 
fell into an adjoining hole, out of which all the efforts of the beetle to 
extricate it were in vain. After several ineffectual trials, the insect repa 
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to an adjoining heap of dung, and soon returned with three of his com- 
panions. All four now applied their united strength to the pellet, and at 
length succeeded in pushing it out; which being done, the three assistant 
beetles left the spot, and returned to their own quarters.” '—part xxviii. 
pp» 1}1, 112. 


The summary of the doctrine upon this subject seems to be re- 
ducible to this, that the —_ majority of the actions of insects are 
directed by a principle of instinct, totally distinct from reason ; but 
that nevertheless they have the faculty, though supposed to be a 
limited one, of forming judgments from their immediate percep- 
tions, and of acting thereupon. It seems undeniable also, that the 
have some mode of communicating with each other, and that in 
addition to this faculty, they are endowed with memory. 

We may perceive, in the warm latitudes particularly, the active 
share which insects take in fulfilling the economical scheme of 
nature. The ants, for instance, of which there are in those climates 
innumerable legions, although they sometimes commit depredations 
upon the works of man, devouring his books and furniture without 
any distinction, and thus warning him to apply his ingenuity 
and industry in taking precautions against their inroads, are of the 
greatest use in destroying dead organized matter, such as carrion, 
which might otherwise putrify and fill the atmosphere with pesti- 
lence. They are constantly occupied in purging the surface of the 
soil from matter of this description, and so voracious are these 
insect vultures, that they have been known to consume the flesh of 
a colossal quadruped in one day. They in their turn become the 
food of birds, reptiles, quadrupeds, and thus the equilibrium of 
animated life is kept up by means of a system, of which at best we 
see but a part, and even that darkly. 

The fecundity of the females among the social insects, and the 
calewhich nature has taken in providing the young with nurses, is 
anothér wonderful portion of their history. 


‘ Reaumer estimates at twelve millions, the number of eggs laid by the 
domestic bee in spring, within the space of twenty days. But this fecun- 
dity is much inferior to that of the termites of the same sex. At the time 
of laying, their belly is so distended by the number of eggs with which it 
is filled, that this part is then, according to Smeathman, five hundred or 
two thousand times more bulky than the rest of the body. Its volume is 
twenty or thirty thousand times larger than that of the belly of the neuter. 
In fine, the number of eggs which the female can lay in the space of one 
day, amounts to eighty thousand. Now, this exceeding fecundity of insects 
which live in society, seems to establish the necessity of a third division of 
individuals, such as the neuters, which shall possess the affections of mater- 
nity, without the reproductive faculty. 

‘ All these insects, with the exception of the termites, are of the number 
of those which undergo complete metamorphoses, and their larvee, unlike 
the caterpillars, are quite unable, from feebleness, absence of feet, and the 
extreme smallness of the mouth to provide for themselves. Besides, they 
Would seek in vain to procure their food, which consists in vegetable or 
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animal matter, which has undergone preparatively a digestive process, Ip 
this state of things almost daily assistance is necessary for them. This 
the mothers, had they been alone, could by no possibility have afforded, 
They never could have found strength or time to collect magazines of 
provisions for so numerous a family, nor could the provisions have been 
preserved in a proper state, up to the time that they were wanted. If the 
existence of the mothers were prolonged beyond the time of the disclosin 

of the young, and the bringing up and the education of the latter were 
entrusted to them, their difficulties would still increase. They could not 
find every day the quantity of aliments required, especially in rainy wea- 
ther, and even supposing that they could procure them, how could they 
distribute them to each individual larva? How could they watch over, 
and preserve them from the infinite number of perils by which they are 
menaced? It is very different with solitary insects. Their family, few in 
number, isolated, concealed, and occupying but a small space, can easily 
be withdrawn from the investigations of its enemies. But insects, united 
in great numbers in the same nest, have more unfavourable risks to run, 
The careful attention of the ants to their progeny affords an apt illustration 
of this point.’—part xxviii. pp. 115, 116. 


These provisions of nature, and others which might be men- 
tioned, afford indisputable proof of a system established from the 
creation, and ought constantly to lead our thoughts to that Eternal 
Intelligence by which it was ordained. How justly may we not 
exclaim with Cowper, 

“ These are thy glorious works, thou source of good, 
How dimly seen, how faintly understood ! 
Thine, and upheld by thy paternal care, 
This universal frame, thus wondrous fair.” 


The parasite order of insects, though highly interesting in a 
scientific point of view, do not furnish us with many ideas of an 
agreeable nature. We shall therefore pass them by altogether, 
suggesting only to the attention of the reader the exhibition of the 
*‘ wonderful fleas” now open in Regent Street. One of these well 
disciplined tiny animals draws up a bucket from a well; another is 
harnessed to the model of a man of war of 120 guns, with sails, &c., 
four hundred times its own weight, which it draws after it without 
any difficulty ; while others are engaged in carrying upon their 
backs effigies of the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon, and in 
combating with swords in regular warfare. Mr. Griffith mentions 
a flea of middling size that has been seen to draw a silver cannon 
supported on two little wheels, which was charged with powder and 
let off, apparently without giving the insect the slightest alarm. 
Hook has recorded the labours of an English artist, who constructed 
an ivory coach for six horses, holding four persons, having two 
lackeys behind, and a coachman on the box, with a dog between 
his legs, which was drawn by a single flea! M. Latreille, remark- 
ing on such works of art, asks why such delicacy and fineness 
of labour should not be devoted to objects of greater utility ? We 
quite coincide in the answer which Mr. Griffith has given to this 
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uestion. We shall add to it his very sensible observations upon 
he insects in question. 


‘If every work of man was to be measured by its direct utility, some 
of the noblest productions of art and genius might be undervalued and 
despised. The exercise of human ingenuity is in itself laudable, and 
though it be employed on an object of no direct ay it may, and not 
unfrequently does, lead to the most useful discoveries and inventions. The 
man employed on such a task as we have described, was at all events improv- 
ing himself in his art, and increasing the delicacy of his tact, and the accu- 
racy of his vision. Better to be so employed than in fabricating engines of 
destruction, or mingling in scenes of dissipation, vice and folly. 

‘In studying so small an animal as the flea, many subjects ef edathititinn 
present themselves to our mind. What prodigious force of muscle must 
not that be which enables this insect to raise itself thirty times its height ! 
How singular the structure of that tube with which it sucks our blood ! 
Nature, with her usual wisdom and foresight, has given this animal a com- 
pressed form, which enables it to insinuate itself with more facility between 
the hairs of animals, and conceal itself there. She has encased its body 
ina sort of armour, by enveloping it in a firm and elastic skin, capable of 
resisting the pressure of our fingers. 

‘It is not necessary to enter into any detail here, of all the means which 
have been prescribed for the destruction of these troublesome insects. 
Some recommend the placing in apartments plants of a powerful and 
penetrating odour, such as savoury, wormwood, &c., or acrid plants, such 
as persicaria, or vegitables with glutinous leaves, and branches of the alder. 
Others have recourse to a mercurial unguent, to boiling water, into which 
simple mercury has been put, and which is scattered throughout the 
chamber. Some prescribe the vapour of sulphur. The inhabitants of 
Dalecarlia, place in their habitations a hare’s skin. These insects take 
refuge there, and are then easily destroyed by fire or water. 

We often murmur against Nature, and consider fleas and other vermin 
as a spot which soils the beautiful picture which she presents to our eyes. 
But let us be reasonable, and admire the wisdom of her designs, in having 
chosen the sensation of pain as a sentinel to give us warning of the conse- 
quences of our vices, or the irregularity of our habits. We should con- 
form ourselves to her views. Cleanliness without fastidiousness should be 
observed in our dwellings. If, towards the end of autumn, and the com- 
mencement of spring, the different articles of furniture that we use, were 
exposed to a heat of sufficient strength, the sources of our inconveniences 
would be speedily destroyed, at at all events we should cease to calumniate 
Nature, even if we had not sufficient gratitude to study and admire her. 
But a small number of the species of the flea is as yet known ; but it is 
probable that if the fleas of different animals were examined with a little 


o — that several others might be discovered.’~ part xxviil. pp. 
—169. 


It is not difficult, by attending to these directions, to extirpate, 


orat least to diminish very much, the race of which the author 
speaks. We say the author, Mr. Griffith, from whose excellent 
supplementary remarks we have extracted them. His translation 
of Cuvier’s text will be read with great interest by persons who have 
made the science of natural history an object af their attention. 
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His supplementary observations are of a more = character, 
as they contain the results not only of his own labours, but of those 
of several other philosophers besides the Baron, drawn up in astyle 
as free from technicality as possible. 

Of all the insects of which man is apt to complain, there are 
none perhaps that give him greater annoyance than those which 
infest plants and trees of every description. Among these are 
found a species of flea, which jump by means of their hind le 
with considerable elasticity. They feed upon the juice of leaves, 
which they suck up with their proboscis. The females are fur- 
nished with a kind of auger; by this instrument they are enabled 
to prick the leaves, in which they deposit their eggs, and the inci- 
sions thus made often cause the destruction of the leaves, by turn- 
ing the juice out of its natural channel. Sometimes these incisions 
cause the leaves to turn up like a hood, and many of them unite 
together to form a ball, in which the larve are found enclosed, 
These larve void a white saccharine matter, soft to the touch, 
which, according to Geoffroy, strongly resembles manna. They 
leave often long threads of it behind, and little grains of it are some- 
times to be met with in the balls which they have inhabited. The 
fleas which are attached to the alder tree, live together in little 
societies composed of about a dozen individuals each. They are 
covered by a cottony down, which renders them hideous. But in 
point of destructiveness, these insects bear no comparison to the 
aphides, which are found assembled in immense quantities, or 
rather masses, upon almost every species of plant. In noticing Mr. 
Rennie’s work on insects, we went pretty much at large into the 
very curious natural history of these prolific creatures. They are 
dull, and in appearance motionless ; but at the very moment that 
they seem least active, they are busily engaged in extricating the 
juice from the leaves with their proboscis. Wherever they come, 
they are always sure to be speedily followed by whole armies of 
ants. They exude constantly a delicate saccharine fluid, which 
may be sometimes found upon the leaves of gooseberry or currant 
trees, of which the ants are excessively fond. They have their 
natural enemies, which devour them in great numbers, otherwise 
they are so fruitful they would put an end to agriculture altogether. 
The best way to destroy them is to burn some sulphur or tobacco 
under the trees, and conduct the smoke to the part affected by 
means of a tube. The following remarks on the larger aphides, 
from the pen of Mr. Curtis, fully explain the phenomenon usually 
called “‘ Honey-dew,” and are full of curious matter. 

‘«« Tn the quality of the excrements,” says Mr. Curtis, in the sixth vol. 
of the Lin. Trans. “ voided by these insects, there is something very ex- 
traordinary. Were a person accidentally to take up a book in which it 
was gravely asserted that in some countries there were animals who voided 
liquid sugar, he would soon lay it down, regarding it as a fabulous tale, 
Calculated to impose on the credulity of the ignorant ; and yet such is 
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literally the truth. The superior size of the Aphis salicis will enable the 
most common observer to satisfy himself on this head. On looking stead- 
fastly for a few minutes on a group of these insects, while feeding on the 
bark of the willow, one perceives a few of them elevate their bodies, and a 
transparent substance evidently drop from them, which is immediately fol- 
lowed by a similar motion and discharge, like a small shower, from a great 
number of others. At first, I was not aware that the substance thus 
dropping from these animals, at such stated intervals, was their excrement, 
but was convinced of its being so afterwards; for on a more accurate ex- 
amination, | found it proceed from the extremity of the abdomen, as is 
usual in other insects. On placing a piece of writing-paper under a mass 
of these insects, it soon became thickly spotted ; holding it a longer time, 
the spots united from the addition of others, and the whole surface assumed 
a glossy appearance. I tasted this substance and found it as sweet as 
sugar. I had the less hesitation in doing this, as I had observed that 
wasps, flies, ants, and insects without number, devoured it as quickly as 
it was produced ; but were it not for these, it might no doubt be collected 
in considerable quantities, and if subjected to the processes used with other 
saccharine juices, might be converted into the choicest sugar, or sugar- 
candy. It is a fact also, which appears worthy of noticing here, that 
though wasps are so partial to this food, yet the bees appear totally to 
disregard it.* 

‘“ In the height of summer, when the weather is hot and dry, and aphides 
are most abundant, the foliage of trees and plants (more especially in some 
years than others) is found covered with, and rendered glossy by, a sweet 
clammy substance, known to persons resident in the country by the name 
of honey-dew ; they regard it as a sweet substance falling from the atmos- 
phere, as its name implies. The sweetness of this excrementitious sub- 
stance, the glossy appearance it gave to the leaves which it fell upon, and 
the swarms of insects which this matter attracted, first led me to imagine 
that the honey-dew of plants was no other than this secretion, which fur- 
ther observation has since fully confirmed. Others have considered it as 
an exudation from the plant itself. Of the former opinion we find the 
Rev. Mr. White, one of the latest writers on natural history that has no- 
tied this subject. But that it neither falls from the atmosphere, nor 
issues from the plant itself, is easily demonstrated. If it fell from the at- 
mosphere it would cover every thing indiscriminately; whereas we never 
find it but on certain living plants and trees. We also find it on plants in 
stoves, and green-houses covered with glass. If it exuded from the plant, 
itwould appear on all the leaves generally and uniformly ; whereas its ap- 
pearance is extremely irregular, not alike on any two leaves of the same 
tree and plant, some having none of it, and others being covered with it 
but partially. But the phenomena of the honey-dew, with all their varia- 
tions, are easily accounted for, by considering the aphides as the authors 
of it. That they are capable of producing an appearance exactly similar 
to that of the honey-dew, has already been shewn. As far as my observa~ 
tion has extended, there never exists any honey-dew but where there are 
aphides; such, however, often pass unnoticed, being hid on the under side 
of the leaf. Wherever honey-dew is observable about a leaf, aphides will 
be found on the under side of the leaf or leaves immediately above it, and 


* This, however, is contradicted by Mr. White, in his History of Selborne- 
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under no other cireumstances whatever. If by accident any leaf should 
intervene between the aphides and the leaf next between them, there yjli 
be no honey-dew on that leaf. Thus then we flatter ourselves to haye 
incontrovertibly proved that the aphides are the true and only source of 
the honey-dew.” ’—part xxxii. pp. 270—273. 

Of the same order is the cochineal insect, a very small and delicate 
creature, of whose labours we have contrived to make an important 
use, while we have altogether neglected to turn the honey-dew of 
the aphides to advantage. They also are extremely injurious to 
vegetables. They pass a great portion of their lives attached to the 
bark of trees, from which, in the course of time, they extract all the 
sap. The female undergoes a singular change when her young are 
brought forth; the body then swells prodigiously, assumes the form 
of a gall, which covers the new progeny, and ceases to be animated, 
Some species of the cochineal assume a form different from that of 
the gall. They are covered with a cottony down, which serves asa 
kind of nest for a lodgment of part of the body. It serves also to 
receive the young brood. The eggs proceed from the body of the 
mother through an aperture placed at the extremity of the abdo- 
men, and they pass under her belly to be hatched there. When 
this process is over, the se | of the mother dries up, and becomes 
a sort of shell or cocoon, in which the eggs are enclosed. These eggs, 
if bruised on white paper, will leave a red stain upon it. There are 
but two species of the cocci which are employed in the arts. From 
their appearance they were at first supposed to be a fruit. Those 
by which the finest colouring is produced, consisting of all the 
shades of scarlet and purple, are imported from South Ragin. in 
the form of small grains, of an irregular figure, generally convex on 
the one side, and concave on the other. The most valuable are of a 
slate-grey mingled with reddish, and covered with a white dust. 
The colour of the cochineal is attributed to the plant upon which it 
greg reared, the flower of which is small, and of a blood- 
red. In Mexico, the cultivation of the plant and of the cochi- 
neal, affords an important branch of occupation to the Indians. 
They plant the sends called nopalli, the natural food of the insect, 
near their habitations ; the largest of these plantations do not con- 
tain more than an acre and a half, or two acres, and a single man 
is sufficient to keep one ina proper state. About the middle of the 
month of October, the epoch of the return of the fine season in that 
climate, the cochineal is sown, if such an unphilosophical expres- 
sion may be allowed, on the nopals. The operation of sowing con- 
sists in placing on the plants the females which already have some 
young ones, and which the Indians had preserved on branches of 
the cactus in their houses during the rainy months, Eight or ten 
females are put into a little nest, made with a sort of flax, whichis 
generally taken from the petals of the leaves of the palm tree. The 
leaves of the cactus are armed with thorns, upon which the nests 
are placed, and the bottom of the nest is turned towards the rising 
sun, for the purpose of accelerating the maturity of the little brood. 
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At the proper time, the young cochineals proceed in thousands from 
the nest, none of them larger then a pin’s point; they are all of a 
red colour, and covered with a white dust. Spreading themselves 
rapidly over the leaves of the plant, they soon attach themselves 
there altogether, and remain fixed. There are three crops every 
year. They are gathered in this — The Indians use a knife, the 
edge and point of which are blunte : In order that the plant may 
not be injured, the blade of the knife is passed between the bark of 
the nopal and the cochineals, which are thus gathered into a vessel : 
they are then dried either in the sun, or in a hot oven, or on chaf- 
ing dishes. When dried, they may be kept shut up in boxes for 
ages without losing a particle of their tinctorial property. The his- 
tory of the Kermes, which some naturalists have confounded with 
the cochineal, forms one of the most remarkable narratives in this 
branch of human knowledge. 


‘The Kermes more resembles a gall, than any of the cochineals, having 
the body so much distended, that it presents no vestige whatever of an 
incision. This point excepted, the characters of the two are identified, and 
we must confess that we see but little reason for the generic separation 
made between them by Geoffroy and Reaumur. 

‘In their youth, the females resemble little white wood-lice, which would 
have but six feet. ‘They run upon the leaves, and afterwards fix upon the 
stems and branches of trees and shrubs, where they pass many months in 
succession. It is then that they assume the figure of a gail, or 
excrescence. 

‘It is upon such shrubs and plants as survive the winter, that these 
insects grow. They need a plant which shall nourish them for nearly a 
year, that being the time fixed for the duration of their existence. Having 
acquired their growth, some of them resemble little balls attached against 
a branch, the size of which varies from that of a pepper-corn, to a pea. 
Others have a spherical form, but truncated or elongated. Some are 
oblong, and others, by far the greater number, resemble an inverted boat. 
The colours are diversified. 

‘Fruit-trees, and peaches more especially, are sometimes so much 
covered with Kermes, whether of that species like the inverted boat, or, 
the other, like small grains, that their branches appear altogether scabby. 
These insects do not arrive at the term of their growth until the middle, or, 
at latest, towards the end of spring, If the peach-trees be observed at this 
period, we may remark tuberosities on their branches, which are Kermes, 
some of which are living and immoveable, and others dead from the pre- 
ceding year. These may be distinguished from each other, in that the 
first are extremely adherent to the plant, and that the place where their 

ly is attached, is covered with a cottony matter, on which their belly, 
which is as much inflated as possible, is applied. If these insects are ob- 
served a little later, their skin appears nothing but a simple dried shell, 
containing or covering an infinity of little, reddish, oblong grains, which 
are eggs. The little ones which come from them, still remain for a few 
days under the skin of the mother. 

‘It is impossible to observe without admiration, the manner in which 

¢ females cover the eggs and the little ones. A great number of insects 
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know how to weave cocoons, in which they enclose their brood, with con. 
siderable art. It is with her own body that the female of the Kermes 
covers her offspring. It answers all the purposes of a very close shell, of 
cocoon. She does not leave them for a moment exposed to the impressions 
of the air, places them in perfect shelter, and covers the eggs from the 
very instant in which they are laid. She is also useful to her young, even 
after her death, since they remain for many days under her dried-up body, 

‘The females die very shortly after having laid their eggs. Those of 
some species, according to many authors, lay but two thousand eggs, 
while those of others produce above four thousand. The little ones pro- 
ceed from under this skin, through an aperture which exists at the lower 
part of their body. Scarcely have the young Kermes quitted their cradle, 
than they begin to run upon the leaves. Their growth is very slow, con- 
tinuing from the end of spring, or the commencement of summer, the time 
of their birth, until the spring of the following year, but then they begin to 
acquire bulk rapidly. If those of the peach-tree are observed at the re- 
newal of the fine season, there will be seen upon their back a number of 
little tubercles and some hairs or threads, tolerably long, which proceed 
from different parts of their bodies. These hairs, which are seed in dif- 
ferent directions, proceed to attach themselves on the wood, tolerably dis- 
tant from the insect. 

‘ For a long time naturalists were ignorant how these females were fe- 
cundated. Some authors believed that they were of both sexes, and could 
lay eggs without any intercourse with the male. But the observations of 
Reaumur, who has witnessed the union of the sexes, in the species of the 
peach-tree, prove that the Kermes, in this respect, do not differ from other 
animals of the same class. 

‘ All the young Kermes resemble one another, and do not assume the 
form which is peculiar to them, untill they have grown. The most cele- 
brated species is that whose figure approaches that of a ball, from which a 
small segment had been excided. This Kermes lives upon a species of 
small green oak, which is a mere shrub, that rises to the height of two or 
three feet, and is the quercus coccifera of Linnzus. This oak grows in 
great quantities, in the uncultivated lands of the southern parts of France, 
in Spain, and the islands of the Archipelago. It is from these shrubs that 
the peasants proceed to gather the harvest of the Kermes, in the proper 
season. 

‘The Kermes for a very long time had excited the curiosity of natural- 
ists, before its true nature was discovered. It gave rise to an experiment, 
which succeeded, and led Marcilly into an error on this subject. Every 
one is acquainted with the composition of ink; we know that it is by the 
mixture of nut-galls that the solution of vitriol assumes a black colour. 
Marcilly tried if he could make ink with the Kermes and vitriol, and suc- 
ceeded in so doing. From this he concluded that the Kermes, producing 
an effect similar to that of the galls found upon the large oaks, was a gall 
of the little oak; but he was deceived respecting the nature of these 
insects. This experiment discovers to us a curious fact; namely, that 
vegetable substances proper for the making of ink, preserve this property 
after having passed into the body of an animal. 

‘The Kermes which has come to its full growth, appears like a little 
spherical shell, fixed against the shrub. Its colour is a brown-red. It's 
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lightly crowned with an ashen crest. That which is obtained through the 
medium of commerce, is of a very deep red, and only owes its colour to 
the vinegar with which it has been treated. 

‘The inhabitants of the countries where the Kermes is gathered, con- 
sidered this insect under three different states. The first takes place in 
the commencement of spring. At this period it is of a very fine red, almost 
entirely enveloped with a sort of cotton, which serves it as a nest. It has 
then the form of an inverted boat. The second state occurs from the 
moment in which the insect arrives at its full growth, and that the cotton 
with which it was covered is spread over its body in the form of a greyish 
dust. It then appears to be a simple cocoon, filled with a reddish liquor. 
Finally the Kermes arrives at its third state towards the middle or end of 
the spring of the following year. It is at this period that there are found 
under its belly eighteen hundred or two thousand little round grains, which 
are the eggs. They are as small again as a poppy-seed, and filled with a 
reddish liquor. In the microscope they appear set with brilliant points, of 
the colour of gold. Among these eggs, some are whitish, and some red. 
The first produce little ones of a dirtier white, more flatted than the 
others, and whose brilliant points have an argentine colour. These indivi- 
duals, according to Reaumur, are less common than the red. They are 
erroneously considered, in the countries where they are found, as the mo- 
thers of the Kermes. 

‘Towards her second state, the female Kermes prepares herself for her 
laying, by approximating the lower part of her belly to the back. She 
then resembles a wood.louse half rolled up. The vacancy formed by this 
contraction is filled by the eggs. The mother having acquitted herself of 
the duties imposed upon her by nature, very speedily perishes. Her 
carcase dries up. The traits which characterized it as an insect are 
obliterated, and totally disappear; nothing more is perceptible, than a sort 
of gall. 

‘The eggs exclude the young; the latter abandon the cradle of their 
birth, spread themselves over the leaves of the shrub on which they have 
just been born; and feed upon their juice, which they extract with their 
proboscis. 

‘The male at first exhibits the greatest possible conformity with the fe- 
male. He fixes himself in the same manner that she does, becomes meta- 
morphosed into a nymph in his cocoon, becomes then a perfect insect, 
raises the cocoon, and issues forth from it, the hinder part of his body 
being foremost. 

‘Scarcely does he see the light, when excited by the desire of love, he 
hastens to fulfil the grand, and indeed the only end of his existence. As 
soon as this is accomplished, he ceases to exist. 

‘The harvest of Kermes is more or less abundant, according as the 
winter has been more or less mild. There is every expectation of its being 
good, when the winter passes without fogs or frosts. It has been remarked, 
that the oldest trees, and those which appear the least vigorous, and 
are the least elevated, are the most loaded with Kermes. The soil also con- 
tributes to their bulk, and to the vivacity of their colour. The insect, 
which comes from shrubs neighbouring to the sea, is larger, and of a more 
brilliant colour, than that which comes from shrubs more remote from it.’ 
—part xxxil. pp. 286—291. 
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The Kermes serves very well to dye silk or wool of a fine crimson, 
but it has not been deemed of much importance since the disco. 
very of cochineal. It is produced in considerable quantities in 
certain districts of the south of France, where it is A a ered by the 
women. When gathered from the shrubs, the Kermes destined 
for the purposes of dyeing, is wetted with vinegar ; the pulp en. 
closed in the grain is then removed, the grains are washed in 
wine, and after being dried in the sun are polished by rubbing 
them ina sack, and then mixed up with a quantity of their own 
powder. Their value depends on the quantity of powder which 
they yield. 

Nothing can be more complete than the method with which 
Mr. Griffith treats every subject which he touches. He follows his 
illustrious guide with the feelings of an enthusiast, and yet with the 
patience of a philosopher, through the various orders of insects 
which form the subject of his elaborate and masterly treatise on 
the animal world. We have only glanced at those topics which ap- 

eared to us to possess some novelty, but we should be doing great 
injustice to Mr. Griffith’s labours, if we did not add, that we have 
occasionally found our attention fixed much more eagerly upon his 
supplemental observations, than upon the minute, often dry, and 
technical descriptions of Cuvier. It is impossible to conclude this 
notice of his great work, without paying his memory the tribute of 
our gratitude. His death has left a void among the deservedly 
esteemed names of France, which may not be filled up for another 
century. 





Arr. I1.—Pen and Pencil Sketches, being the Journal of a Tour in 
India. By Captain Mundy, late Aide-de-camp to Lord Combermere. 
Intwovolumes. 8vo. London: Murray. 1832. 


Captain Munpy makes no pretensions to literary excellence. 
Indeed few tourists now-a-days shine in the art of composition. 
They are whirled about by business or pleasure; they find themselves 
in the cities of the new world, or the ruins of the old; in New York, 
or Thebes, in Mexico, or Palmyra; making war upon men or ele- 
phants in India, driving bargains in the Levant, or engaged upon 
missions in the Pacific ; and having connexions at home, to whom 
intelligence of their progress would A acceptable, they write letters, 
or lay up notes, which upon their return Sen publish to the world 
“‘ at the request of friends,” praying the indulgence of the critics 
for all their errors, and at the same time little doubting that there 
is something in their productions to compensate for the total absence 
of the charms of style. The volumes before us have been got up 
exactly after this common fashion. The ‘ manuscript journal and 
portfolio,’ says the author in his preface, ‘ from which these slight 
and unpretending sketches of a tour have been well nigh verbatim 
and lineatim extracted, were most selfishly and unambitiously 
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scribbled for his own amusement, and, (undutiful confession!) as 
a sort of promised Bop, held out to allay epistolary expectations at 
home: and it was not until a year after his return to England, 
that, prompted by the encouragement of perhaps partial friends, 
aud finally rendered desperate by what may almost be said to have 
amounted to a paternal mandate, he found himself—correcting the 
proofs.’ Whenever we find excuses of this kind advanced at the 
commencement of a work, we are fully prepared to find it hardly 
worth the trouble which it has cost. It 1s marked by no ambition 
of excellence ; it is desultory, often silly, and overladen with details, 
which are given for no other reason than because they happen to 
be connected with the writer’s personal proceedings. There is no 
selection of materials, no unity of purpose, or uniformity of design. 
Allis sketchy, trivial, dull, despised as it is read, and immediately 
forgotten. 

How far Captain Mundy’s work answers to this description, the 
public must finally judge. He appears to have set out, towards 
the conclusion of the year 1827, in company with Lord Comber- 
mere, upon a tour of inspection of the military stations in the Upper 
Provinces. Now observe the very peculiar importance and minute- 
ness of a note which the author made at his first stage. On the 
22d, (November,) at four, Pp. M.,(how exact!) we reached Rogonath- 
pore, a small village, near which is situated one of those stage 
bungalows, erected by government, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers along the great military road to Benares and Allahabad. 
Here we fell in with a family of our acquaintance, travelling south- 
ward, with all their household equipages, &c., and they treated us 
with a rather more plentiful and luxurious meal than our palan- 
keen stores could have afforded us.’ Is not the reader equally 
structed and delighted by this information? The author dined 
atthe expense of another! But the next topic is still more fasei- 
nating. After dinner, Captain Mundy took a walk, and saw a bear! 
‘Colonel D. and myself walked over the rocks in the evening, and 
we distinctly saw one of these uncouth-looking animals climbing 
up the face of the crags; but we were far out of shot-range!’ The 
wonder, we suppose, was, not that the gentlemen saw a bear at all 
under the circumstances, but that they saw it or The Cap- 
tain was aluckyman. Having dined one day luxuriously at another’s 
expense, the following morning he encountered another convenient 
acquaintance, who gave him a breakfast! ‘At Hazarebang, we 
met with a hospitable friend, who stored our palankeens with pro- 
visions, after giving us a capital breakfast.’ Verily, good living 
must be a greater rarity in India than we took it to be, since the 
Captain seems to set so high a value upon a ‘ plentiful and luxu- 
nous dinner,’ and a ‘ capital breakfast.’ After escaping the chance 
of being himself converted into a dinner by a party of roaming 
tigers, he takes the trouble to proclaim to the world, that he 
and his companions arrived at Benares on the 27th, ‘ at five, 
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a. M.’ He adds, with his usual accuracy, and with his characteris. 
tic fondness for the good things of this world, that they wer 
‘hospitably received by Mr. Prinsep, Master of the Mint, who 
freighted their palankeens with plentiful stock for the morrow,’ 
The paradise of Mahomet would be no paradise to the Captain, if 
it be not furnished with a choice and plentiful larder. He reached 
Allahabad early the following morning, and what does the reader 
think is the happy result? Does the Captain breakfast, or dine, 
or sup? No. ‘At three, p.m., we called a halt, and combined 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, in one meal; and taking for our 
motto, “ sufficient for the day,” &c., bravely devoured our last fow| 
and loaf, though we had two more days’ journey to perform, without 
a chance of falling in with any more of our hospitable countrymen,’ 
Intelligence like this is truly valuable. The reader is doubtless 
desirous of knowing what the Captain did next, and how he and 
his luxury-loving companions contrived to get along, as the Ameri- 
cans say. The fact is, they did not get along at all. The bearers 
got sulky—having, we suppose, nothing to eat—and the rains 
being heavy and the roads slippery, they thought fit to makea 
dead stop under a tree. Here our countrymen exercised their 
right of the stronger, and flogged the poor devils until they com- 
pelled them to proceed! ‘ With the assistance of a few rupees, 
and (shall I confess it?) a little gentle corporal persuasion, we 
resumed our journey.’ We beg the Captain’s pardon for remark- 
ing, that the confession, or rather the act confessed in this unfeeling 
manner, reflects no credit upon his humanity. We should much 
wish to know, whether the poor natives under our government in 
India, even though they be palankeen bearers, are not protected 
by the law from such treatment as this. 

Tea and biscuits were all they could get for breakfast the ensuing 
morning. On passing through a ruinous old town called Haut- 
gong, the author remarks, ‘ Here a large pariah dog took a fancy 
to our party, and with no other fuod than a couple of hard-boiled 
eggs, followed us the whole way to Cawnpore, a distance of nearly 
eighty miles!” Captain Mundy had no idea that even a dog could 
travel without good living. Arrived at Lucknow, he had the good 
fortune to be one of the party who dined with the (nominal) king. 
The viands, he remarks, were tolerable; but he was much disap- 
pointed, on searching among the cruets on the table, not to find 
the celebrated ‘‘ King of Oude’s sauce!” Will the Captain allow 
us to recommend him to Burgess, in the Strand? By way ofa 
change, let us take a glance at one of the entertainments pre 
by the king for his guests. 


‘ After dinner, we were conducted through the numerous small rooms 
and tortuous passages of an oriental palace, to another verandah, to wit- 
ness a grand display of fireworks,—an amusement in which the Eastera 
nations greatly excel, and for which an Indian climate is so favourable. 

‘ The scene that here met our eyes was beautiful in theextreme, and truly 
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oriental. It appeared almost a realization of some of those splendid 
§ctions in the Arabian Nights. The night, though dark, was calm: the 
balcony where we stood overhung the river, which flowed deep beneath, 
and was thickly studded with many-shaped boats. In one of these, in the 
middle of the stream, a group of nauch girls, and musicians, were dancing 
and singing. The whole was made visible to us by blue-lights, so placed 
under the verandah as to throw their cold, mysterious light over the scene 
without annoying the eyes of the spectators. The fireworks, which were 
extremely well managed, and of great variety, were ranged along the 
opposite bank of the river, and in the vessels on its surface. At intervals, 
fire-balloons were sent up, which, while they majestically floated over the 
city, showed us alternately, in the distance, some elegant palace, temple, or 
mosque, whose white and gilt minarets were for an instant brightly 
illuminated, and then left in their original darkness.” —vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 


The usual barbarous sports were exhibited on this occasion. 
Buffaloes, bears, leopards, tigers, groups of almost every species of 
the savagest inhabitants of the forest, as the author elegantly 
expresses it, were let loose upon each other, in an arena prepared 
for the purpose, and exercised their utmost powers of ferocity for 
the amusement of the spectators, among whom, we are pained to 
learn, were several English ladies! These entertainments were 
followed by combats of elephants, the noble and intelligent animals 
having been previously deprived of their senses by intoxication, and 
roused to frenzy by the influence of exciting spices! We envy 
not the man who could have deliberately attended and admired 
such festivities as these. 

At Agra, the commander-in-chief had occasion to review five 
regiments of infantry in brigade. ‘ [t was impossible,’ says the 
author, ‘ to avoid remarking the superiority of the Sepoy over the 
European corps, in steadiness and regularity of movement!’ Supe- 
riority of the Sepoys over the European corps! We confess we were 
not prepared for this startling acknowledgment. ‘ It must, how- 
ever, adds the author, ‘be remembered, that an Englishman in 
India is—unless actuated by some strong excitement which, defy- 
ing the climate, calls forth his native energies—only half himself ; 
whilst the Sepoy, naturally alert, attentive, and intelligent, has no 
such disadvantages to contend with.’ If the observation be well 
founded, it requires not the inspiration of prophecy to perceive, that 
the days of British rule in India are already numbered. In forming 
Sepoy regiments, it is clearly maturing the elements of its own 
destruction. This is clearly a destiny which it must fulfil. 

While inspecting the military stations, the commander-in-chief 
and his officers combined as far as possible pleasure with business. 
Besides feasting like gods wherever they went, they gave a fair 
proportion of their time to the voyal sport of tiger-hunting in the 
jungles of the north. For this purpose, the chasseurs go out 
mounted on elephants, whose slow movements occasionally are 
rather inconvenient, especially when the rider sees the tiger, en- 
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raged by receiving a bullet or two, bounding towards him. The 
hunted animal sometimes attempts to spring upon the elephant, and 
attack his enemy face to face, and if the sportsman be a bad shot, 
or have a weak heart, he stands a chance of being torn to pieces, 
The jungle, too, is the region of ague and cholera ; but in this, as 
in other cases, where the effects of atmosphere are to be appre- 
hended, active employment of the mind and body generally acts asa 
preservative. ‘ Though I cannot myself boast of a frame of adamant, 
says Captain Mundy, ‘I have been constantly on my elephant from 
‘morn till dewy eve,” in the hottest weather, and the most pesti- 
ferous jungles, and never felt my health affected by it.’ We shall 
present the reader with a description of one of his hunting days. 


‘The Ist of March will always be a‘ dies notanda” in my sporting 
annals, as the day on which I first witnessed the noble sport cf tiger 
shooting. The Nimrods of our party had, ever since we entered upon the 
Dooab, been zealously employed in preparing fire-arms and casting bullets, 
in anticipation of a chace among the favourite haunts of wild beasts,—the 
banks of the Jumna and Ganges. 

‘Some of the most experienced sportsmen, as soon as they saw the 
nature of the jungle in which we were encamped, presaged that there 
were tigers in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, while we were at break- 
fast, the servant informed us that there were some gougwalas, or villagers, 
in waiting, who had some khubber (news) about tigers to give us. We 
all jumped up, and rushed out, and found a group of five or six half- 
naked fellows headed by a stout young man, with a good sword by his 
side, and ‘‘ bearded like fifteen pards,” who announced himself as a jeema- 
dar. As usual in like cases, all the natives began to speak at once in 
Veluti-like tone, and with vehement gesticulations. The young jeemadar, 
however, soon silenced them with a“ chirp, teerie!” &c., and then gave us 
to understand, that a young buffalo had been carried off the day before, 
about a mile from the spot, and that their herds had long suffered from the 
depredations of a party of three tigers, who had been often seen by the 
cowherds. 

‘At 4, p.m. (so late an hour that few of us expected any sport,) Lord 
Combermere, and nine others of our party, mounted elephants, and taking 
twenty pad elephants to beat the covert, and carry the guides and the 
game, proceeded towards the swamp, pointed out as the lurking place of 
the buffalo-devouring monsters. 

‘Sancho, the jemadar-hurkarah of the quarter-master general's depart- 
ment, insisted upon leading the cavalcade, mounted on his pony. This 
strange old character, who obtained his non dejuerre from the strong 
similitude he bears to his illustrious prototype, both in the short, round, 
bandy proportions of his person, and the quaint shrewdness of his remarks 
—served under Lord Lake in the Mahratta war, and has ever since dis- 
tinguished himself as the most active and intelligent of the intelligence 
department. Almost the last act of Lord Combermere, before he left 
India, was to obtain for the faithful Sancho a snug Barataria, in the shape 


of a little jaghire, a possession which had long been the object of his 
ambition. 
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‘This noted individual now spurred on before our party, mounted on 
his piebald palfry, (or belfry, as his namesake would have called it,) with 
his right arm bared, and his scimitar flourishing in the air. 

‘The jungle was in no places very high, there being but few trees, and 
a fine thick covert of grass and rushes—every thing was favourable for the 
sport. Few of us, however, expecting to find a tiger, another man and 
myself dismounted from our elephants to get a shot at a florikan, a bird of 
the bustard tribe, which we killed. It afterwards proved that there were 
two tigers within a hundred paces of the spot where we were walking. 

‘We beat for half an hour steadily in line, and I was just beginning to 
yawn in despair, when my elephant suddenly raised his trunk and 
trumpeted several times, which my mahaut informed me was a sure sign 
that there was a tiger somewhere ‘“‘ between the wind and our nobility,” 
The formidable line of thirty elephants, therefore, brought up their left 
shoulders, and beat slowly on to windward. 

‘We had gone about three hundred yards in this direction, and had 
entered a swampy part of the jungle, when suddenly the long wished for 
tally-ho ! saluted our ears, and a shot from Captain M-— confirmed 
the sporting Euruxa, The tiger answered the shot with a loud roar, and 
boldly charged the line of elephants. Then occurred the most ridiculous, 
but most provoking scene possible. Every elephant, except Lord Comber- 
mere’s (which was a known staunch one), turned tail and went of at score, 
in spite of all the blows and imprecations heartily bestowed upon them by 
the mahouts. One, less expeditious in his retreat than the others, was 
overtaken by the tiger, and severely torn in the hind leg; whilst another, 
even more alarmed than the rest, we could distinguish flying over the plain 
till he quite sunk below the horizon; and for all proof to the contrary, 
he may be going to this very moment. 

‘ The tiger, in the meanwhile, advanced to attack his Lordship’s elephant, 
but being wounded in the loins by Captain M’s, shot, failed in his spring, 
and shrunk back among the rushes. My elephant was one of the first of 
the runaways to return to action, and when I ran up alongside Lord Com- 
bermere, (whose heroic animal had stood like a rock,) he was quite hors du 
combat, having fired all his broadside. I handed him a gun, and we 
poured a volley of four barrels upon the tiger, who attempting again to 
charge, fell from weakness. Several shots more were expended upon him 
before he dropped dead; upon which we gave a good hearty ‘‘ whoo! ‘ 
whoo ! and stowed him upon a pad elephant. As Lord Combermere had © 
for some minutes alone sustained the attack of the tiger,—a three quarters 
grown male- the spolia opima were duly awarded to him. | 

‘Having loaded and reformed line we again advanced, and after beating 
for half an hour, I saw the grass gently moved about one hundred yards 
in front of me; and soon after a large tiger reared his head and shoulders 
above the jungle, as if to reconnoitre us. I tally-ho’d! and the whole line 
rushed forward. On arriving at the spot, two tigers broke covert, and 
cantered quietly across an open space of ground. Several shots were 
fired, oue of which slightly touched the largest of them, who immediately 
turned round, and roaring furiously, and lashing his sides with his tail, 
came bounding towards us; but apparently alarmed by the formidable 
line of elephants, he suddenly stopped short and turned into the jungle, 
followed by us at full speed. 
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‘At this pace the action of an elephant is so extremely rough, that 
though a volley of shots was fired, the tiger performed his attack and 
retreat without being again struck. Those who had the fastest elephants had 
now the best sport, and when he turned to fight, (which he soon did) only 
three of us were up. As soon as he faced about he attempted to spring on 
Captain M's. elephant, but was stopped by a shot in the chest. Two or 
three more shots brought him to his knees, and the noble beast fell dead 
in a last attempt to charge. He was a full grown male, and a very fine 
animal. Near the spot where we found him were discovered the well. 
picked remains of a buffalo. 

‘One of the sportsmen had, in the meantime, kept the smaller tiger in 
view, and we soon followed to the spot to which he had been marked, 
It was a thick marshy covert of broad flag reeds, called Hogla, and we 
had beat through it twice, and were beginning to think of giving it up, 
as the light was waning ; when Captain P’s. elephant, which was lagging 
in the rear, suddenly uttered a shrill scream, and came rushing out of the 
swamp with the tiger hanging by its teeth to the upper part of its tail, 
Captain P's, situation was perplexing enough; his elephant making the 
most violent efforts to shake off his backbiting foe, and himself unable to 
use his gun, for fear of shooting the unfortunate Coolie; who, frightened 
out of his wits, was standing behind the howdah, with his feet in the 
crupper, within six inches of the tiger’s head. 

‘ We soon flew to his aid, and quickly shot the tiger; who, however, 
did not quit his gripe until he had received eight balls, when he dropped 
off the poor elephant’s mangled tail, quite dead.’—vol. i., pp. 109—116. 


Great numbers of the natives are collected annually at the fair of 
Hurdwar, to which they repair from places far and near. The 
author and one of his friends obtained leave of absence to visit that 
scene of traffic, roughing it by the way as well as they could. 
Sometimes they overtook on the track, dignified by the natives 
with the name of road, strings of camels, at least five hundred in 
number, laden with grain, and bound for the fair. Occasionally 
they found themselves in company with whole families of the 
peasantry, who travelled in this manner. The mother carried the 
youngest child in her arms, while the others were seen jogging 
ogee along in a couple of wicker baskets suspended to a bam- 

00, which was balanced on the father’s shoulder. The author 
did not forget as he proceeded, to bag as much game as he could. 
Listen to the rapturous strains in which he speaks of the quails he 
brought down! ‘ Inthe cool of the afternoon we strolled out for 
an hour in the gram*-fields, and shot several brace of quails, which, 
at this season, are like /ittle fying pats of butter!’ ‘1 have heard 
it averred,’ he adds, with true Epicurean gott, ‘ that these delicate 
bonne-bouches are sometimes so fat in the grain season, that when 
they are shot, they burst from their own weight, as they fall on the 
parched ground.’ He must have been fully compensated by these 





* A species of vetch. 
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delicious quails, for all the hardships of his journey. So full is his 
mind at all times with ideas borrowed from the cookery book, that 
if the day be a little more warm than usual, he says he has been 
‘grilled’ in the sun. Nay, in going out after birds, he tells us that 
he has been in search after ‘a second course!’ At length they 
arrived at the fair, where they found more than one ‘ merry party of 
English ladies and gentlemen, whose several encampments were 
picturesquely disposed among the trees, wherever space and shade 
were to be found. Mounting an elephant, in the usual style, they 
proceeded to see the humours of the fair. In the horse-bazaar, the 
best stocked department of the place, they might choose between 
the fiery animals of the Lacka jungles, the ambling nags of Cash- 
mere, and the Shetland-like ponies of the mountains. Here a 
Persian wrapt in his splendid shawl, there an Arab dressed in his 
best attire, entreated the strangers to visit their stables, where 
horses of the first-rate blood and the best authenticated pedigree 
were to be had. But their prices did not suit. Beyond these, in 
the main street, were crowds of buyers and sellers of cloths, fruits, 
grain, sweetmeats, toys, gewgaws of every kind. The elephants 
could soon make their way no farther. They were literally wedged 
in on all sides by a dense assemblage, when the ears of the visitors 
were assailed by what the author in his peculiar phraseology styles 
‘an astounding concatenation of noises.’ The neighing of horses, 
braying of mules, ringing of bells, growling of camels, the eternal 
tom—toms of the fakirs, together with the guitaring, thrumming, 
“and every other kind of strumming,” carried on without a 
moment’s intermission throughout the twenty-four hours, formed a 
discord of sounds which defies description. The scene upon the 
whole was a gay one, and deserves attention en passant. 

‘AsI looked over the roofs of the booths upon the town, the mountains 
beyond, the hundreds of temples, tombs, and ruins, the numerous 
and many-shaped little camps, the long array of elephants, camels, 
horses, &c., spread over the well-wooded plain, and the thousands 
of picturesquely-dressed people, I suddenly contrasted the scene before 
me with the last fairs I had witnessed, which happened to be those of 
Portsdown and Donnybrook, of head-breaking notoriety, both first-rate 
specimens of their respective countries. In fun and frolic, our British 
lairs, of course, bear the bell; for the Hindoos only assemble at Hurdwar 
to pray, and the Moslems to traffic; besides, the Asiatics are not like 
John and Pat, gregarious and uproarious in their amusements ; but enjoy 
themselves selfishly and individually, each after his own fashion. As for 
knocking each other down, whether for “love” or anger, it is a strictly 
unoriental process. Disputants rarely come to blows, contenting them- 
selves, de part et d’autre with abusing each other's fathers, mothers, and 
relations, dead or alive. ‘The only heads likely to be broken at Hurdwar 
are drum-heads, which must ‘ be soft with blows,” unintermittingly 
inflicted on them, from sunrise to sunrise. 

‘But in the picturesque properties of the scene, how greatly does this 
Indian assemblage transcend our own! Instead of red rectangular 
buildings, square doors, square windows, formal lines of booths, and, what 
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is worse than all, the dark dingy dress of the figures,—with perhaps the 
rare exception of two or three red cloaks, and redder faces, among the 
country lasses. We have here domes, minarets, fanciful architecture, and 
costume, above all, flaunting in colours, set off with weapons, and formed, 
from the easy flow of its drapery, to adorn beauty, and disguise deformity, 
As if on purpose to refute me, there are passing, at this moment, the most 
disgusting troop of fanatic fakirs, who, with neglected hair and beards, 
distorted limbs, and long, talon-like nails, and hideously-smeared visages 
and bodies, look more like wild beasts than human beings, But even 
these are picturesque! Every hut, equipage, utensil, and beast of India is 
picturesque, as has been shown by that clever and spirited artist, Chinnery : 
Eastern manners, customs, and attitudes are picturesque: the language, 
even, replete as it is with figure and metaphor, may be satd to be picturesque, 

‘ Pursuing our route (with great difficulty, owing to the press) through 
the town, we soon reached a flight of a few steps, leading down to the river. 
These our sure-footed monture descended in safety, and we entered the 
Ganges, which, being here very wide, and divided by an islet into two 
branches, was not above four feet deep. 

‘ Ascending the stream, as far as the great Ghaut, and taking up our 
station directly opposite, we had a distinct view of the bathing ceremony. 
The Ghaut appears to consist of about sixty steps, about one hundred feet 
in width, and were closely crowded by hundreds of men, women, and 
children, some descending, others attempting to ascend, in their dripping 
garments. The verandahs of the buildings round about were filled 
with hideous fakirs, some of whom also occupied little bamboo platforms, 
erected in the middle of the Ganges. Many of them were stark naked; 
and one old fellow, perched upon his michaun, close to our elephant, came 
quite up to my idea of the satyr of the ancients, in the goatishness of his 
physiognomy, and the hirsuteness of his limbs. 

‘ About five hundred of all sexes and ages, promiscuously grouped, 
were dipping at the same moment. The men, particularly the older ones, 
and the fakirs, were chiefly employed in praying, while the women, on the 
contrary, were for the most part laughing and chattering, not having the 
fear of the goddess Ganga before their eyes; and in the extacy of the 
moment, and in their desire to admit the sacred element to immediate and 
unveiled contact with their persons, the fair pilgrims did not quite sustain 
their usually modest and decorous management of their drapery, in the 
river- bath. 

‘In general, however, it is but fair to say, the women carry their modesty 
of manner, not to mention morals, to an almost ridiculous extent. Should 
you meet a group of paysaunes on the road, they generally stop, turn their 
backs, and draw their fillet, or head-cloth, over their faces, a very 
provoking and curiosity-exciting practice. 

‘ By the time we reached our tents the sun had almost addled my brain ; 
and so great was the heat, that we did not venture out again until sunset. 
Thermometer in my tent, 97°; in Col. Dawkins’s,which was not so well shel- 
tered, 107°. Atsix, p.m., I took another stroll through the fair, and found 
I had seen every thing worth seeing in the morning. The motley con- 
course of so many sects and nations, and the opportunity presented to 
the spectator of collecting at one glimpse the characteristic peculiarities 
of each, are sufficient of themselves to repay a journey like ours, of one 
hundred and fifty miles, in the hot weather; but, on the other hand, the 
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ntense heat, increased by the assembled millions, the noise, the dust, and 
the monopoly of all the flies in India, (which Hurdwar at this epoch 
possesses) together with a thousand other nuisances, are the serious draw- 
backs to which the fair-goer is exposed, to counterbalance the novelty of 
the scene, and the power of saying hereafter, “I was there.”—vol. i. 
pp. 154—159. 

On returning to head-quarters, our traveller found the commander- 
in-chief preparing for a tour into the snowy mountains. His descrip- 
tion of it is not very inviting, and therefore we shall take up the party 
in the refreshing groves of the Rohilcund, whose limpid waters and 
shady mangos afford so many proofs of the piety of past genera- 
tions; among whom it was a custom, worthy of all veneration, to 
leave behind them some monument of general utility, as a token of 
their existence, their benevolence to their fellow creatures, and 
their gratitude to God for a prosperous life. Here they encoun- 
tered the young Prince of Rampore, who appeared quite an An- 
glicised gentleman. In his train were several carriages of British 
manufacture. Only imagine one of our light and elegant barouches, 
drawn by a pair of young elephants, beautifully caparisoned! At 
Bareilly, a considerable town, and a civil as well as a military 
station, our author had the fortune to meet a truly rara avis in the 
person of Mr. Hawkins, an Englishman, who had amassed great 
riches, and yet had no fancy to return home. Captain Mundy’s 
remark upon this phenomenon 1s characteristic of his own favourite 
notions. ‘Indeed,’ he says, ‘it has always been a matter of 
marvel to me, how any man, after passing the best years of his 
existence in India—accustoming himself to its splendid establish- 
ments and inert luxuries, and playing the despot among a crowd of 
fawning, cringing dependants—can complacently settle down to a 
younger brother’s mediocrity in England, and school his disordered 
spleen to the constant aggression which it must put up with from 
the independent liberty and equality bluntness of English servants, 
and the English lower orders in general.’ With such sentiments 
as these, it does not strike us that Captain Mundy has much 
chance of a seat in the reformed House of Commons. 

_ Some of the Captain’s attempts at description of scenery put us 
in mind of his occasional adventures in search of the picturesque, 
in the cold weather mornings. In the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges particularly, the fogs are there so thick, that our hero could 
hot sometimes see beyond his horse’s ears, at a moment when he 
expected to behold stretched at his feet a magnificent landscape. 

hus he sometimes begins with something about hills and plains, 
trees and water, all the requisites of a fine picture, but he never 
carries the sketch beyond the beginning ; we never can see a point 
beyond his horse’s ears. The rest is all a dense fog. 

We are clad to see that the march of intellect has already reached 
the good town of Futtyghur, where, greatly no doubt to the delight 
of the author, his eyes were greeted upon his arrival by a perfectly 
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civilized card of invitation to dinner, in the following form :— 
‘ Nawaub Mooutezimood Doulah requests the honour of Captain 
M’s. company to dinner, on, &c., to meet his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief.’ How gladly the Captain accepted the invita- 
tion, and with how much rapture he sat down to the banquet, we 
may conjecture from the following sentence. ‘The repast was 
served strictly in the English style; whilst for those guests who 
had imbibed a taste for Eastern gastronomy, there was a — 
of curries the most recherchés ; pillaws of marrow, redolent with 
spices, and tinged with saffron; and kanaws, that might have 
created an appetite ‘‘ under the ribs of death.” ’ We would bet a 
small wager that the Captain was among the guests, who had 
imbibed a taste for Eastern gastronomy. 

On another occasion, the Captain was equally under the protec- 
tion of his auspicious star. On going through the Mahratta 
country, he made acquaintance with the Maha Rajah, alias Mookub 
Row Scindia, and his commandant of cavalry, named Ram Row 
Polkee! He was invited by the prince to dinner! He literal 
revels yet in the bare recollection of the splendid feast which he 
enjoyed on that occasion. 


‘ Quitting the scene of the jouists we proceeded to our dinner engage- 
ment at the royal palace, and after undergoing another durbar, which 
appeared even longer and more tedious than that heaviest of half hours 
which usually precedes a dinner party in England, we were ushered in 
grand state into the banquetting hall, a lofty vaulted apartment, bearing 
more the appearance of a chapel than a dining room. A long table was 
laid down the centre of the hall, and a line of chairs ranged for the guests 
along one side of it, whilst the other was left open for the operations of the 
ministers to our appetites, and to expose us more satisfactorily to the curi- 
osity of the spectators. The former were chiefly Hindoos of respectability, 
and it was the first time that any of us had been waited upon at table by 
members of that sect. The latter were composed of the Maha Rajah, his 
relatives and courtiers, who sat apart from the table, but in such a position 
as enabled them to enfilade its whole length with their curious eyes. The 
partial upraising too of a silken pundar above the door at the top of the 
hall, betrayed us that eyes invisible from below—those of the pretty 
prisoners of the Zenana—were employed in criticising the Feringees’ 
feast. 

‘ The Hindoos are mere tyros in gastronomy as compared with their 
more courtly and fastidious neighbours the Mussulmans: some of their 
pillars and cawdbs were however sufficiently savoury. The dishes were 
not placed on the board, but were carried by troops of zealous attendants 
down the untenanted side of the table: each in rapid succession presenting 
his smoking burthen, describing its exquisite qualities with the eloquence 
of an auctioneer, and exhorting the guests, in the most moving terms, to 
partake of it. Refusal was out of the question, and in a few minutes my 
plate became a perfect mountain of confused sweets and savouries—a 
rudis indigesta que moles !—a complete culinary chaos ! 

‘ Our entertainers must have thought us a right merry set of fellows, for 
we were all nearly convulsed, and I was quite choked with laughter, 
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excited by the very eager and enthusiastic manner in which some of the 
table attendants displayed the good points of their respective viands. One 
fellow exalted a large fried fish in mid air, holding it up by the tail in his 
gngers; aod wound up his declamatory eulogium by plumping it down on 
my plate, which was already swimming with a kind of créme fouettée, 
aiministered by his precursor. A second, uplifted by the leg, and twirled 
between his finger and thumb, a huge cawabbed capon, which from its 
rigantic proportions, and the sprawling, untrussed state of its limbs, 
exceedingly resembled a young grilled Hindoo. 

‘No dish appeared a second time, each being carried off as it reached 
the foot of the table; series after series came in, and we might have been 
dining until this moment, had not his lordship requested their forbearance 
just as they were ushering in the fifteenth course. I omitted to say, that 
the table appurtenances were furnished by the resident. Thus ended the 
first and only feast that I was ever bidden to by the disciples of Brahmah; 
and if in culinary qualities it fell short of the Mussulman tables which had 


been spread for us during our tour, it was at least infinitely more produc- 
tive of food and merriment.’—vol. ii. pp. 94—97. 


It is pleasant to hear that the Mahrattas, who a few years ago 
became known to us only asa horde of wild and lawless freebooters, 
have become greatly altered for the better of late years. The 
author reports them as giving up their roaming habits, and as 
having settled down under a regular government; ‘ contenting 
themselves with the revenues drawn from their own states, instead 
of playing the highwayman in the dominions of their neighbours.’ 
He imputes this change rather to the overawing influence of 
British power, than to the progress of better feelings among them- 
selves. But let us hope, that in this respect, too, they have under- 
gone a change ; indeed the habits of tranquillity and of obedience 
toa government of law and order, or at least of organized power, 
will of themselves tend to produce notions of propriety and of 
honourable conduct, which among a martial people cannot long be 
despised with impunity. 

This Captain is always baffling us. Upon his arrival in the 
rich province of Bundelcund, we flattered ourselves with the hope 
that he was about to give us some description of its beauties, when 
he set out by stating, that ‘ Dulteah is altogether the prettiest spot, 
andthe most habitable place I have yet seen in the Plains,’—‘ gently 
undulating hills,’ he proceeds, ‘plentifully supplied with wood 
and water, surround the town; and’—and what ?—‘ and the royal 
Burmah is well stocked with game of every species!’ Here is a 
falling off! Here is a swinging step from the sublime, or at least 
from the beautiful, to the ridiculous! Nevertheless, it is impossible 
not to laugh with the man now and then. If he be never witty, he 
is always good-humoured, and in high spirits; and although his 
Style is rakish, or rather vagabondish, if we may be allowed to use 
such a term, we must say that we have followed him with some 
interest in his camp expedition to the north, enjoying with him, in 
some degree, his daily change of prospect, —his morning journey 
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before the sun was up,—his devious ramblings to fairs and Other 
rude amusements,—his chace after the tiger, ‘the bear, or the boar, 
in the jungles,—his afternoon stroll in search of the picturesque, 
or of a ‘second course,’—and, above all, the banquets, which 
formed so great an object of attraction with him under all circum. 
stances. Of these, and other agreeable incidents in his journey, he 
takes a pleasant retrospect ; speaking with particular pleasure of 
‘the repast rendered more savoury by exercise, and digested by the 
“interposing puff” of the cozy, dozy, hookah; the evening whist 
parties, given in routine by the heads of departments of the 
migratory microcosm, and graced by the presence of ladies—where 
camp politics were discussed, or well-digested plans were arranged 
for the morrow’s chace ; the constant and endless variety of climes 
and countries, customs and characters, scenery and incident,—in 
a word—the roving, errant, gipsy-like life, in which novelty trips 
up the heels of ennui, and adventure casts out the blue devils 
engendered by an enervating climate.’ 

The whole inspecting party returned to the south by the Ganges, 
and the Burampooter. Frequently when his vessel was becalmed, 
the author fa advantage of the opportunity to look after a 
‘second course.’ On one of these occasions he assures us, that 
in nine shots he killed four couple of snipe, three pigeons, one 
eagle, two nameless birds of the duck tribe, a water snake, and 
one gull; that is to say, fifteen birds and one snake in nine shots! 
He assures us, in making this enumeration, that he has not at all 
drawn the long bow. 

We should have thought that the appearance of such a striking 
novelty as a steam-boat, would have excited the astonishment of 
the natives. Nosuch thing. Theauthor while detained at Culnar, 
encountered the second vessel of that description, bound to Dacca, 
that had ever passed that place, yet the Bengalee scarcely noticed 
it. Even at Calcutta, where many of the better informed natives 
are collected, they never had the curiosity, he says, to inquire into 
the machinery by which the steam boats are propelled, though they 
have been known there for three or four years. They simply call 
them fire-ships, and do not appear in the least surprised by their 
wonderful evolutions. 

At the same time that the author gives us a lively description of 
the province of Sunderbund, he hints the real cause of most of the 
disorders which our people are fond of ascribing exclusively to the 
effects of the Indian climate. 


‘ Nothing can exceed the luxuriant richness of the Sunderbund vegete- 
tion. How plentiful must be the dews which, unassisted by one drop of 
rain, can for months counteract the parching power of such a sun as now 
burns above our heads! In the clearer portions of the forest, the natural 
vistas produced by the numerous clumps of trees dotted over the verdant 
plain, give so park-like an appearance to the prospect, that one almost 
expects at the next turn to catch sight of the owner's splendid mansion 
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Whilst the eye is feasted by the infinite variety of tints in the foliage of 
the groves and banks, the scent is regaled almost to surfeiting with the 
spicy breezes which float through the atmosphere, loaded with sweets from 
che surrounding forests. The woods are chiefly formed of the feathering 
bamboo, the noble tamarind with its vivid green and refreshing fruit; the 
cocoa nut, palmyra plantain, areeka, or betel tree, and the cotton tree, 
hich at this season is devoid of leaves, and brilliantly clothed with 
crimson tulip-shaped flowers. The thar, or palm-date, from whose stem 
the exbilirating toddy is extracted, must not be forgotten; the liquor 
exuding before sun rise, is a delightful and innocent beverage, and only 
mains its intoxicating qualities by being allowed to ferment in the heat of 
the day. In the latter state, and even rendered still more fiery by the 
infusion of chillies, it is drank in great quantities by the English soldiers ; 
and many a liver complaint laid to the charge of an Indian climate, in fact, 
owes its origin to this lava-like potation. It is, moreover, so unluckily cheap, 
that a regular hard-going, dram-drinking campaigner, may get dead drunk 
for the value of a penny.’—vol. ii, pp. 214—216. 


Captain Mundy speaks in terms of high praise—of course he 
would—of the influence which the Company’s government exercises 
over the natives of India. By way of illustrating this subject, he 
mentions that on passing through the hamlet of Dantoon, on his 
way to Calcutta, he found an immense crowd assembled in the vil- 
lage, engaged in celebrating one of their great festivals. The car of 
the idol having stuck in the mud, the road was obstructed by a 
large mob, who with loud uproar were endeavouring to extricate 
the car; but the moment they saw the Captain and his companions 
approach, the noise ceased, the women covered their faces, the 
populace formed a poeenes for them, and saluted them with the 
utmost respect as their palankeens were borne by. ‘ Thus it is 
throughout India in general,’ he adds, ‘ the Englishman meets 
with more respect and deference from the natives of the wildest 
parts of Hindostan, than he would from the lowest orders of the 
most civilized portion of his own country. Nor is it merely the 
lip homage of the conquered to the conqueror, of the weak to the 
strong: the Company’s government has (by contrast with former 
possessors of the country) formed to itself a character for modera- 
tion, good faith, wisdom and benevolence, which has secured to it 
the confidence of its subjects : a feeling extended in greater or less 
degrees—though in some instances, rae knows, it is but ill 
deserved—to every member of the English community.’ 

About the middle of J uly 1829, we find our author once more in 
the parching streets of Calcutta. We shall treat our readers to his 
description of ‘a day’ in that city, premising only, that ‘ chourin- 


cag the English quarter, the ‘ west end’ of that Asiatic 
ndon. 


‘In the hot weather—and nine months out of the twelve are hot—the 
Anglo Bengalee— unless he has been late at a party the night before, or loves 
his bed better than his health—is roused by the punctual warning of his 
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bearer, “Sahib! Sahib! it has struck four,” and completing, by the 
assistance of the same domestic officer, a hasty toilette, he mounts his 
Arab, and by half-past four is taking his constitutional canter round the 
dew-freshened race-course. ‘There—unless, as is sometimes the case, he 
be too languid to be social—he joins company with some of the many 
acquaintances he is sure to fall in with, and discusses the merit of the las: 
batch of claret, ‘‘ per petite Louise,” from Bourdeaux, or the last batch 
of Misses, *‘ per Duchess of Bedford,” from England, the last act of 
government, or the last dinner at Gunter’s; or, if there be any he has 
chanced to fall out with, he may, on the same spot, under the well 
known ‘Great Tree,” discuss his point of honour, without danger of 
interruption. During the months preceding the races, the training affords 
the sporting world of Calcutta an additional incitement to the healthfy! 
practice of early rising. 

‘ Atsix, or soon afier, that arch enemy to European constitutions, tie 
sun, begins to dart from above the tall mansions of Chowringhee its 
intolerable rays across the hitherto thronged plain, and the ‘ Qui hi,” who 
has any respect for the well-being of his liver, shrinks appalled from its 
increasing disk, sneaks home, delivers his reeking horse to the attendant 
syce, and, exhausted with the monstrous exertion he has undergone, cree 
under his musquito curtain, and dozes, a bearer fanning him until half-past 
eight. 

‘A bath—the greatest luxury in India—and perhaps shampooing, wind 
him up for the breakfast of tea, muffins, and piliain, at half-past nine; 
after which, those who are fortunate enough to have offices, repair thither 
in buggy or palankeen; and with white jacket on back, and punkah over 
head, tant bien que mal, their rupees and their tiffen. This subsidary 
meal is a favourite mid-day pastime of both the ladies and men of the 
Presidency, and is the only repast at which appetite generally presides. 
A rich hash or hot curry, followed by a well-cooled bottle of claret, or Hod- 
son’s pale ale, with a variety of Eastern fruits, are thus dispatched at two 
o'clock, forming, in fact, a dinner, whilst the so-called meal at eight 
o'clock would be better named supper. 

‘Idle men employ the above hours in visiting, billiards, or the auction- 
rooms. In the former ceremonial, should the visitor, going his rounds, 
find the gates of the compound* close, he is to deduce that the Bebee 
Sahibt is not visible: should they be thrown open, on the contrary, he 
draws a favourable augury (which, however, may still be negatived by the 
Cerberus Durwant{)—dashes through the portal, draws up sharp under the 
columned entrance, jumps out, and is received at the door (there is not a 
a knocker in all India) by a respectful, but pompous and most deliberate 
jemadar, who, striding before the Bharkee Sahib§—the ivory tassels of his 
jagger rattling as he walks—leads him through a darkened ante-room (where 
another attendant, within hearing of the delicate “ Qui hi!” of the lady, 
rises wakefully, and salaams, or sits sleepily, and nods) and finally intro- 
duces him by his name (strangely distorted however) into the yet more 
obscured sanctum. Here seated in luxurious fanteuil, and fanned by the 









Strange Gentleman. 
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the fair object of his visit. He is seated ; obvious topics are dispatched, 
and happy !s it for absent acquaintances, if the late arrival of a ship, or 
, new novel is at hand, to furnish external matter for discussion. In de- 
fault of this diversion, living victims are offered up at the shrine of tittle- 
tattile—I won't call it scandal. ‘* Attentions” and ‘ intentions” are 
snatomized ; flirtations analysed ; couples, as adverse as fire and water, are 
wedded and bedded ; and friends as attached as twin-brothers, are paraded 
with “ pistols for two,” under the * Great Tree.” The lady’s ivory stiletto, 
urged by her white fingers, rendered still whiter by Indian seclusion, is not 
more actively employed in torturing her tamboured muslin, than is her 
tongue in torturing and distorting facts—I won't say characters. The gen- 
tleman attacks the men; the lady the women; each defends the opposite 
sex, and they separate mutually satisfied with themselves,—not overhear- 
ing the exclamation, from the neighbouring verandah, ‘ There’s Captain 
A, just going away from Mrs. B.; what can he have being doing there these 
three hours, whilst Mr. B. is at office ?”—but this smacks of persiflage ! 
To our subject. The tiffen being concluded, many have recourse to a 
siesta, to recruit their forces, and to kill time. 

‘ Towards six, the orb of day tending towards the western horizon, begins 
to relax the rigour of his rays ; the lengthening shadows give evidence of 
his decline, and ere he has quite deserted the glowing heavens, the echoes 
of Caleutta are awakened by the rattling—rattling indeed !—of equipages, 
from the lordly coach and four to the less aspiring but dapper buggy ; from 
the costly Arab charger, to the ambling Pegu pony. All hurry to the same 
point, urged by the desire of seeing and being seen, and indeed those morose 
few who are not instigated by these all-potent motives, are obliged to resort 
tothe same mall as the only well watered drive. At dusk the course and 
strand are deserted :—except by a few choice spirits who love to breathe the 
cool air of moonlight, and listen to the soft whisperings of ........ the 
evening breeze, rather than the coarse steam of viands, and the bubbling of 
houkahs—the world of Calcutta is dressing for dinner; and by eight 
oclock it is seated at that important, but often untasted meal. In the 
hospitable mansion of the “ upper servants” of the Company, the tables 
groan under the weight of massive plate, and, what is worse, under whole 
hecatombs of beef and mutton. I have frequently seen—horesco referens ! 
—ina side-dish, which would have been much more appropriately tenanted 
by au appetizing fricandeau, or a tempting ris de veau,—two legs of mutton 
or twin turkeys, yet with all this profusion scarcely any one has sufficiently 
recovered from the heavy tiffen despatched at two, to be able even to look 
without shuddering upon the slaughtered herds—imuch less to taste two 
mouthfuls, 

‘Champaign and claret, delightfully cooled with ice or saltpetre, are 
real luxuries, and ere the last course is well off the table, an isolated bubble 
announces the first houkah ; others drop in, the jingling of suppooses is 
heard ; a rich though rather overcoming odour pervades the air; handsome 
mouth-pieces of amber, gold, silver, or Videri, decked with snowy ruffles, 
insinuate themselves from under the arms of the chairs; and the panals in 
the sometimes languid and ill-sustained conversation are deprived of their 


former awkwardness, by the full sonorous drone of a dozen of these princely 
pipes. 
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‘ The men do not sit so long after the adjournment of the ladies as jg the 


custom in England. 

‘ Inveterate smokers have their houkahs transferred to the drawing-room, 
They are not bad companions in the silence of a whist-table; but prove 
rather a barbarous accompaniment to the music and singing, in the piano 
passages of which its monotonous growl chimes rather discordantly. The 
houkah, however, in a room full of ladies, does not appear toa griffin, (« 
young hand,” or Johnny Newcome,) more out of place than does the half. 
naked figure of the punkah-puller. Small parties break up about half. 
past ten, with a view to the ensuing morning’s ride—and lo! a Calcuty 
day is completed.’—vol. ii. pp. 292—299. 


Madras, by all accounts, is still half a century behind Calcutta, 
in the symptoms of civilization. It has an elegant mall, but the 
carriages seen upon it would appear to have belonged to the reign 
of our first George. The natives are said to be inferior to the 
Bengalese, in delicacy of feature, as well as symmetry of person, 
though they possess more strength, and are better calculated for 
severe exertion. The women of Madras are for the most part 
handsomer than those of the other presidency: their costume is 
remarkably becoming, the poorest of them usually wearing more 
than one gold ornament. One of their most beautiful decorations 
‘sa small skull-cap of solid filagree go which glitters on the 
crown of the head, where it is fastened through the hair by means 


of a hook. It is from the gay females of Madras that our ladies have 


recently borrowed the belt of solid gold or silver, now so much in 
vogue. 

On his return home, the Captain looked in at the Cape, where he 
spent six pleasant days, admiring the Dutch girls, eating delicious 
grapes, drinking the best Constantia, and dining every day, after 
lunching too, like a demi-god. The climate of the Cape, after the 
‘ grilling sun of India,’ he looked upon as heavenly! On leaving 
the Cape a curious spectacle presented itself. ‘ A long and tor- 
tuous train of flame, caused by an accidental conflagration of the 
jungle, wound up the back of the Table Mountain, which being 
invisible through the gloom of night, the blazing hue bore all the 
appearance of a vast fiery serpent, rearing itself out of the dark 
ocean.’ 

The Captain could not of course pass by St. Helena without 
visiting the house once occupied by Napoleon. It is now fast run- 
ning to decay, and the chambers which held his bed and bath, and 
served for his sitting room, are now actually converted into a stable 
for cart-horses ! The apartment in which he died, is occupied by 4 
threshing machine; his once well kept garden is overrun with 
weeds, and the whole tenement wears an air of utter desolation. 
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Agr. UL—1l. The History and Topography of the United States : 
edited by John Howard Hinton, A.M., assisted by several Literary Gen- 
tlemen in America and England. Illustrated with a Series of Views, 
drawn on the Spot, and engraved on Steel, expressly for this Work. 
In two volumes, 4to. London: Jennings, and Co. Philadelphia : 
Wardle. 1832. 

),—Remarks on the Statistics and Political Institutions of the United 
States, with some Observations on the Ecclesiastical System of America, 
her Sources of Revenue, §c.; to which are added, Statistical Tables, 
§c. By William Gore Ousely, Esq., attached to his Majesty's legation 
at Washington. 8vo. pp. 208. London: Rodwell. 1832. 


Numerous as have been the volumes which, under the various 
titles of Histories of America, Tours and Sketches of the United 
States, Essays and Letters, have for cain J years past courted, and 
sometimes deservedly obtained, the approbation of the public in this 


country; yet we may say without exaggeration, that until we fairl 

mastered the information which Mr. Hinton has collected in his 
work, and added to it, by way of postscript, Mr. Ouseley’s clever 
and liberal production, we could not possibly have formed an ade- 
quate idea of the immense resources, the growing wealth, the 
hourly monet importance of the Federal Republic. Most of 


the writers who have hitherto taken up that mighty theme have 
been Englishmen, or other foreigners. Accustomed from their 
birth and education to a train of ideas produced, and necessarily 
influenced, by the scholastic, political, and religious institutions 
under which they lived—institutions fundamentally different from 
those under which the Americans are brought up—those writers 
have seldom, indeed never, been able to comprehend the real 
merits of the subject which they undertook to discuss. It would 
not be too much to assert, that some of the authors, to whom we 
particularly allude, were just as competent, from their previous 
habits and fixed notions, to treat of the actual condition of the 
United States and their inhabitants, as a blind man. is to treat of 
colours, a deaf man of sounds, or one that was born dumb of 
languages. It is a matter of extreme difficulty, if not, indeed, 
practically impossible, for an European visiting the Transatlantic 
States, to get rid of his aristocratic prejudices. On the contrary, 
unless he remain in the country, become a settled resident, and 
identify himself with its interests, he will find those prejudices, 
generally speaking, rather confirmed than enfeebled. He sees 
many things to shock his false notions of personal dignity and 
pride; he recedes from the outer world for the vindication of his 
excited anger, or wounded self-love, to the recesses of his own heart, 
and there he seeks for consolation, which there alone he can find. 
¢ becomes irritable and discontented ; views every event that 
passes before him, every object presented to his contemplation, 
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with a jaundiced eye, and returns home a greater royalist in poli. 
tics, and a more intractable prig in manners than when he went 
out, sighing for the old regime of the French court, and doubly 
detesting the very name of a republic. 

Now all this kind of feeling is, in the present day, supremely 
silly. It would have passed off very well some five and twenty 
years ago, but its day has gone by. Nobody gives credence to the 
caricatures which the Halls and the Trollopes have thought fit to 
draw of the American republicans and their institutions, because 
every body sees that those writers really knew nothing of the 
people whom they attempted to describe. We have, we believe 
uniformly, in the course of our labours, refused to countenance by 
our support or praise, any publication that had the slightest ten- 
dency to underrate the virtues of our American brethren, or to ex- 
pose their character to contempt. We have done so, because we 
felt that it was impossible in the nature of things, that they should 
differ so widely from our own people, from whose loins they have 
sprung, as some authors would wish us to believe. We have 
always considered the American constitution as nothing more or 
less than a vigorous off-shoot from our own, happily planted ina 
congenial soil, and warmed into a noble existence by a fostering cli- 
mate. Accidental circumstances, we perceived, were mistaken for 
universal characteristics, and the occasional ruffles that take place 
upon the surface of the stream of American life, have been swelled 
into undue importance; while the deep under current flows on 
undisturbed, unperceived, with irresistible force, spreading around 
it, wherever it reaches, the blessings of a healthy freedom, of an 
increasing commerce, and of a manly population that knows how 
to appreciate and to guard the gifts it enjoys. 

While Mr. Hinton’s work was in course of publication in 
numbers, we noticed it in such terms of encouragement as from its 
early promise we conceived to be its due. We have now the two 
volumes complete before us, and we may conscientiously say, that 
the promise thus held out and received has been amply realized. 
He admits it to be far the greater part a compilation ; it never 
affected to be otherwise. Its merit is, that it is written with great 
care, with a perfect freedom from national partialities, and that tt 
presents almost every topic connected with the rise, progress, and 
age state of the Union in a concentrated point of view. We 

ave here its early and recent history ; the accounts of its various 
districts are brought together so as to exhibit the entire aspect of 
the country, its general state of society, its local and federal 
political institutions, its trading activity, commercial resources, 
physical structure, and natural history. This is the first work in 
which an object of so much importance, and requiring such varied 
talents, has been attempted, or at least accomplished. Hitherto 
we have had partial views of separate states; but in these volumes 
we behold united in one portrait, the colossal features of the most 
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enlightened and powerful republic, that has ever yet held a place 
among the great nations of the earth. 

The first volume is entirely dedicated to the history of the states 
from the first discovery of North America to the year 1826. Al- 
though the editor is one of those who with Chatham rejoiced that 
the colonies had resisted, and succeeded in establishing their inde- 

ndence, yet we think that he has steered his way with consider- 
able tact ma > the many difficulties with which the subject was 
surrounded. e are among those who consider, that the only 
transactions which an Englishman need be ashamed to remember, 
inconnexion with the separation of the American colonies from his 
country, are the illegal exactions which our government endea- 
youred tu enforce, and the pertinacity with with which it op 
the determination of the colonists to assert their freedom. The 
military events cast no slur upon this nation, as they were all the 
inevitable result of warfare remote from the necessary resources, 
These, however, and other such ticklish points in his history, 
Mr. Hinton has touched in a manner with which no party 
can justly find fault. 

His second volume is entirely occupied with what, for want of 
amore comprehensive term, he has called the Topography of the 
United States, giving to the word a wider latitude than in strict- 
ness it would be entitled to. Under this general title he embraces 
the physical geography, or natural features of the territory of the 
Union, its geology, mineralogy, zoology, and botany. He has also 
ventured to include under the same general title, details respecting 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, finances 
and population ; to which he has added, observations on the state 
of society, political institutions and jurisprudence, religion, litera- 
ture, arts, and manners, and upon the condition of the Indians 
and Negroes. The whole concludes with the topography, pro- 
perly so called, containing a brief account of whatever is most 
prominent in the several divisions of the Union, and in the prin- 
cipal towns and cities which have risen with such unexampled 
rapidity in every part of its territory. 

In order to accomplish a scheme so comprehensive and im- 
portant, Mr. Hinton has employed the talents of several gentle- 
men, both in America and England, whose labours he has reviewed 
and arranged in harmony with his general design. It is interest- 
ing to learn, that in preparing his statistical chapters, he has 
received every possible assistance from the archives of the American 
embassy in London ; a liberality which deserves to be noted with 
due praise, as exhibiting so decided a contrast to the narrow- 
mindedness which pervades most of our own public offices, when- 
ever a literary man applies to them for information. 

The history of the United States is in general sufficiently well 
known ; If it be not, the first volume of this work is well calculated to 
furnish correct knowledge upon a subject with which every educated 
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person ought to be ay. Sigg The details coutained in the 
second volume, under the general head of Topography, are less 
familiar to us on this side of the water. The mean length of the 
United States’ territory, from east to west, is 2,500 miles ; its 
mean breadth, from north to south, 830; its line of boundary 
extends to 9,425 miles, of which 2,525 are sea coast; and its area 
comprehends 2,257,347 square miles, which is equal to about one- 
twentieth part of tne land of the surface of the earth. This, to 
begin with, is an extent of territory, such as never before was 
subjected to one uniform system of political government. Washed 
by the Atlantic on one side, and by the Pacific on the other, the 
inroads of those mighty oceans are checked on the east by the 
Appalachian, and on the west by the Chippewayan mountains, 
which traverse the whole extent of the country, at a distance from 
the coast, but in a direction nearly parallel to it. The conse. 
uence is, that there is an extended slope of land on either side, 
sai the summits of the mountain to the two coasts, while the 
space between the two mountain chains is thrown into the form of 
an immense inland valley. Thus we perceive that the territory is 
naturally divided into three great sections, the slope from the 
Atlantic to the Appalachian, the-slope from the Pacific to the 
Chippewayan, and the central valley between those mountains, 
This, however, is but a general description ; there are some excep- 
tions to it, as, for instance, the peninsula of Florida, which is flat, 
and entirely separate from the mountain chains; and the New 
England States, in which the mountains directly constitute the 
coast. But inaccurate, strictly speaking, as the general descrip- 
tion above given may be, it is sufficiently sustainable to afford 
a clear and comprehensive idea of the territorial surface and 
character of the union. We need not enumerate the lakes and 
rivers, which naturally afford to a territory so disposed as this, 
means of inland navigation, such as can be found in no compara- 
tive degree in any other quarter of the world ; manifestly pointing 
it out with the voice of prophecy, as the future seat, without a 
rival, of allthe arts and manufactures which afford occupation to 
the industry of man, and embellishment to his existence. Where- 
ever nature left the lines of communication incomplete, she has 
taken care to provide facilities for the accomplishment of that 
object, of which the ingenuity of man can easily avail itself. And 
thus either by lakes, by navigable rivers, canals, or rail roads, the 
traveller already finds, or in a very few years will find, means of 
cheap and expeditious transport, not only for himself, but for his 
wares and merchandizes, from the higher lakes of Canada to New 
York, and from New York, without touching the sea, to New 
Orleans. The map of inland communication alone in the United 
States, already bespeaks an empire of inexhaustible resources. 

_ Then with respect to climate, the republic touches on its opp 
site frontiers the extremes of heat and cold ; but although in wit 
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ter it is colder, and im summer warmer than the climate of England, 
it may nevertheless be said to be alike removed from the perpetual 
frosts of the pole, and the wasting heats of the torrid zone. It con- 
tains, however, a great variety of temperature, and in this respect 


the central states are more advantageously situated than the others. 
All have their drawbacks and their compensations. If one be 
colder than another, it is at the same time more salubrious. If a 


pees uc- 


third be too warm for some constitutions, it has peculiar 
tions which form its riches. If a fourth be liable to inundations, 
those very evils leave their good behind them, in an increased fer- 
tility given to the soil. In the very cold regions, the idea is popu- 
lar, that the clearing and cultivation of the country have contributed 
to render the winters milder. It would be more correct to say that 
they have rendered the atmosphere of such districts more salubri- 
ous, and have thus enabled the inhabitants to sustain the rigors of 
the season with less difficulty. The same notion prevails among 
the old settlers in Canada. 

The geological history of the United States is treated, so far as it 
goes, with great clearness and precision in the work under review. 
It is however, as yet, necessarily in a very incomplete state. The 
science is one that particularly depends upon a vast accumulation 
of facts, and the Americans have not had as yet leisure enough to 
study the natural formation of their country to any considerable 
degree. Indeed, the progress that has yet ae made upon this 
subject in America, has tended only to subvert systems already 
supposed to be established, and to involve the whole science in con- 
troversy and confusion. The observation and collection of sound 
materials is, however, we are glad to hear, going on with great 
rapidity and diligence. To the effectuation of this useful purpose, 
two or three periodical works are, we believe, exclusively dedi- 
eated. Mr. Hinton mentions one or two striking facts with refer- 


ps to the geological department of his history, which are worthy 
of notice. 


_ ‘We know not where, better than in connexion with these facts, to 
introduce one still more remarkable, if not altogether inexplicable. There 
have been found, it appears, beyond all question, in naked limestone of the 
elder secondary formation, close on the western margin of the Mississippi, at 
St. Louis, the prints of human feet. The prints are those of a man standing 
erect, with his heels drawn in, and his toes turned outward, which is the 
most natural position. They are not the impressions of feet accustomed 
to a close shoe, the toes being very much spread, and the foot flattened in 
the manner that happens to those who have been habituated to go a great 
length of time without shoes. ‘The prints are strikingly natural, exhibiting 
“ery muscular impression, and swell of the heel and toes with great pre- 
“sion and faithfulness to nature. The length of each foot as indicated by 
the prints, is ten inches and a half, and the width across the spread of the 
oes four inches, which diminishes to two inches and a half at the swell of 
the heels, indicating, as it is thought, a stature of the common size. Every 
‘ppearance seems to warrant the conclusion, that these impressions were 
AA2 
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made at a time when the rock was soft enough to receive them by pressure, 
and that the marks of feet are natural and genuine. ‘ Such was the Opinion 
of Governor Coss and myself,” says Mr. Schoolcraft, “ formed upon the 
spot, and there is nothing that I have subsequently seen to alter this view ; 
on the contrary, there are some corroborating facts calculated to strengthen 
and confirm it.” At Herculaneum, in the same neighbourhood, similar 
marks have been found, as well as on some of the spurs of the Cumberland 
mountains, always in similar limestone. In the latter case it is stated, that 
the impressions are elongated, as of persons slipping in ascending a slimy 
steep. Opinions are much divided as to the origin and import of these 
impressions. Should similar observations multiply, important inferences 
may perhaps be drawn from them ; at present it seems impossible to speak 
respecting them decisively or satisfactorily. They may perhaps be con- 
nected with the tracks of animals, which have been noticed in Scotland, 

* The following extraordinary facts respecting what may be termed living 
fossils, appear to be well authenticated :— During the construction of the 
Erie canal, while the workmen were cutting through a ridge of gravel, they 
found several hundred of live molluscoas animals. They were chiefly of the 
Mya cariosa and Mya purpurea. “ I have before me,” says Professor 
Eaton, “ several of the shells, from which the workmen took the animals, 
fried, and ate them. I have received satisfactory assurances that the 
animals were taken alive from the depth of forty-two feet.” In addition to 
this discovery in diluvial deposits, mention is made of a similar one in a 
much older formation. In laying the foundation of a house at Whites- 
borough, the workmen had occasion to split a large stone from the millstone 
grit. ‘It was perfectly close-grained and compact, On opening it, they 
discovered a black, or dark brown spherical mass, about three inches in 
diameter, in a cavity which it filled. On examining it particularly, they 
found it to be a toad, much larger than the common species, and of a darker 
colour. It was perfectly torpid. It was laid upon a stone, and soon began 
to give signs of life. In afew hours it would hop moderately on being dis- 
turbed. They saw it in the yard moving about slowly for several days, but it 
was not watched by them any longer, and no one observed its farther move- 
ments. They laid one half of the stone in the wall, so that the cavity may stil 
be seen. ‘‘ The millstone grit,” says Professor Eaton, who gives this account, 
* in which this toad was found, is the oldest of the secondary rocks. It must 
have been formed many centuries before the deluge. Was this toad more 
than 4000 years old ? or was it from an egg introduced through a minute 
and undiscovered cleaveage into this cavity or geode, made precisely to fit 
the size and form of a toad? I was particular in my inquiry, and learned 
that the whole stone was perfectly compact, without any open cleaveage 
which would admit an ege. Besides, it is well known that the millstone 
grit is neither porous nor geodiferious. If this rock stratum was deposited 
upon the toad, it must have been in aqueous not in igneous solution, and 
the toad must have been full grown at the time. Toads are often found in 
compact hard gravelly diluvial deposits, in situations which demonstrate that 
they must have lived from the time of the deluge. I think I am warranted in 
saying this without citing authorities, as itis a common occurrence. Then 
why may they not have lived a few centuries longer, if we admit them all 
of at least 3000 years ?”—vol. ii. pp. 87—89. 


Proceding to its mineralogy, we find that gold has been found 
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in considerable quantities in North and South Carolina, on the 
eastern side of the Appalachian mountains. Silver and its ores are 
not of frequent or extensive occurrence. Mercury has been found 
native in Kentucky, and plentifully as a sulphuret in Ohio and the 
Michigan territory. Copper has been discovered in various forms, 
and the iron ores are particularly abundant, as are also ores of 
lead. ‘Tin has not yet been discovered in the United States. Coal 
is known to exist in them in great quantity, though from the yet 
unexhausted supply of wood, it has not been actively sought after. 
Salt is also abundant, and mineral waters of various properties are 
of frequent occurrence. In the State of New York a nitrogen gas 
is found issuing from the earth. ‘The gas appears to issue from 
every part of a low hill, comprising four or five acres of ground ; 
for wherever there is water, it becomes manifest by bubbling through 
it. It issues abundantly through three springs, from the clean 
gravelly bottom of each ; but it does not combine with the water 
in either of them. The gas probably accompanies the water from a 
considerable depth, since the water of the springs is not increased 
by the greatest spring and fall of freshets. npr pes hydrogen 
gas escapes in large quantity from varieties of argillite and gray- 


wacke, containing soft and fine-grained iron pyrites, by the decom- 
position of which it is produced. It burns along the surface of the 
water, from which it issues with a bright red flame by daylight. 
The most interesting water of this kind is Lake Sodom, in a place 


nicknamed Satan’s Kingdom. The bottom is grass-green ferrife- 
rous slate; the sides are white shell marl, and the brim is black 
vegetabie mould. The water is perfectly transparent ; the whole 
appears to the eye like a rich porcelain bow! filled with limpid nec- 
tar.’ Crystals of great beauty and even magniticence have been 
found in the United States. The dimensions of some of these are 
said to be extraordinary, thus corresponding with the gigantic scale 
upon which nature has formed almost all her works in those regions. 
The botanical productions of the republic are upon a similar 
scale of grandeur and variety. Her forest trees are larger, taller, and 
more useful for timber generally than those of Europe, There are, 
according to Michaux, only thirty-seven species of trees in France, 
which attain to the height of thirty feet, whereas in America there 
areas many as one hundred and thirty which exceed that eleva- 
tion. Fruit trees are numerous and productive ; among them are 
the cane and the vine, though the latter has not been attended to 
as yet, with a sufficient degree of care to correct its wildness. In 
creeping plants and grasses, in rushes, wild rice, and various other 
inds of vegetation, the republic is pre-eminent. 
With respect to zoology, Wilson and Audobon have shewn the 
richness and splendour ofits ornithological department. The num- 
ber of living species of quadrupeds known to exist in the States is 
one hundred and seven. It is worth remark ing, that among these 
is not to be found the lion, the tiger, the hyena, or the leopard, 
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One of the most curious of the American quadrupeds is the Mar- 
mot, of which we find the following lively account. 


‘The marmot is a common animal in all the temperature of the country, 
and is the cause of great injury, especially to the farmers engaged in the 
cultivation of clover, as their numbers become very considerable, and the 
quantity of herbage they consume is very large. They are the more ca. 
pable of doing mischief from their extreme vigilance and their acute sense 
of hearing, as well as from the security afforded them by their extensive 
subterranean dwellings. One species of this animal, under the name of 
the prairie marmot, or prairie dog, abounds near the Chippewayan moun. 
tains. A traveller passing from the Mississippi towards the monntains, 
after traversing a vast expanse enlivened by numerous herds of browsin 
animals, which here find a luxurious subsistence, and arriving at the higher 
and more barren parts of the tract, is startled by a sudden shrill whistle, 
which he may apprehend to be the signal of some lurking savage; but on 
advancing into a clearer space, the innocent cause of alarm is found to be 
a little quadraped, whose dwelling is indicated by a small mound of earth, 
near which the animal sits erect in an attitude of profound attention, 
Similar mounds are now seen to be scattered at intervals over many actes 
of ground, and the whole forms one village or community, containing 
thousands of inhabitants, whose various actions and gambols awaken 
pleasing emotions. In some instances these villages are very limited, or at 
most occupy but a few acres, but nearer to the rocky parts, where they are 
entirely undisturbed, they are found to extend even for miles. We may form 
some idea of the number of these animals, when we learn that each burrow 
contains several occupants, and that frequently as many as seven or eight 
are seen reposing upon one mound ; there, in pleasant weather, they delight 
to sport and enjoy the warmth of the sun. On the approach of danger, 
while it is yet too distant to be feared, they bark defiance, and flourish 
their little tails with great intrepidity; but as soon as it appears to be 
drawing nigh, the whole troop precipitately retire into their cells, where 
they securely remain until the peril be past; one by one they then peep 
forth, and vigilantly scrutinize every sound and object before they renew 
their wonted actions. While thus near to their retreats, they almost uni- 
formly escape the hunter; and if killed they mostly fall into their burrows, 
which are too deep to allow their bodies to be obtained. ‘The villages 
found nearest the mountains have an appearance of greater antiquity than 
those observed elsewhere ; some of the mounds in such situations are several 
yards indiameter, though of slight elevation, and except about the entrance 
are overgrown by a scanty herbage, which is characteristic of the vicinity 
of these villages. This active and industrious community of quadrupeds, 
like every other society, is infested by various depredators, who subsist by 
plunder, or are too ignorant or too indolent to labour for themselves; and 
hence a strange association is frequently observed in their villages for bur 
rowing ; owls, rattle-snakes, lizards, and tortoises are seen to take refuge in 
these habitations. The young of the marmot probably become the prey 
of the owl; the rattle-snakes also exact their tribute with great certainty, 
and without exciting alarm, as they can penetrate the inmost recesses of the 
burrow, and a slight wound inflicted by their fangs is followed by the i™- 
mediate extinction of life.’—vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. 


No living animal of the entire order of the elephant is known 
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to exist on the American continent; but fossil traces have been 
discovered of an animal much allied to it, to which the name of 
mastodon has been given—an immense creature, of whose size and 
mighty limbs it is difficult to form an idea. According to the account 
here given of it, and judging from the remains that have been dis- 
covered, among which the tusks are described as seven feet seven 
inches long, and three feet two inches and a half in diameter at 
the base, we should suppose that when living it must have stood 
as high as a moderate-sized house! ‘‘ The emotion,” says Good- 
man, in his natural history, ‘* experienced when, for the first time, 
we behold the giant relics of this great animal, are those of un- 
mingled awe. We cannot avoid reflecting on the time when this 
huge frame was clothed with its peculiar integuments, and moved 
by appropriate muscles; when the mighty heart dashed forth its 
torrents of blood through vessels of enormous calibre, and the 
mastodon strode along in supreme dominion over every other tenant 
of the wilderness. However we examine what is left us, we cannot 
help feeling that this animal must have been endowed with a strength 
exceeding that of other quadrupeds, as much as it exceeded them 
insize; and looking at its ponderous jaws, armed with teeth pecu- 
liarly formed for the most effectual crushing of the firmest sub- 
stances, we are assured that its life could only be supported by the 
destruction of vast quantities of food. Enormous as were these 


creatures during life, and endowed with faculties proportioned to 
the bulk of their frames, the whole race has been extinct for ages. 
No tradition, no human record of their existence has been saved ; 
and but for the accidental preservation of a a few 


bones, we should never have dreamed that a creature of such vast 
size and strength once existed,—nor could we have believed that 
such a race had been extinguished for ever.” 

Ruminant animals abound in the United States. Among these 
are deer in great numbers. The antelope is found upon the Chip- 
pewayan mountains. Between these mountains and the Mississippi 
the buffalo and the bison are frequently met with. The latter is 
particularly valuable to the Indians; they feed upon its flesh, 
cover their persons and their tents with its hide, and in many parts 
of their hunting territory, no materials for fire are to be found except 
the dried dung of this animal. 

Under the head of Statistics, there is an excellent chapter on the 
merits and defects of American agriculture; among its numerous 
branches, we perceive that of the cultivation of the mulberry tree, 
for the purpose of raising silk-worms,—a pursuit that already engages 
a good deal of attention in the United States, and promises im 
time to become of great national importance. We are not surprised 
to hear that horticulture has as yet been but very partially thought 
ofin any of the states. Like literature, gardens are the result of 
ease and refinement. 


The chapter on manufactures is one of great interest, not only to 
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Americans, but to Englishmen. While the States were yet 
they were effectually discouraged from manufacturing for them. 
selves the most trifling article. The manufacture of several articles, 
amongst which were hats, was absolutely prohibited. The present 
manufactures of America date their origin from the war of inde- 
pendence. The colonies having been then left to themselves for 
a supply of whatever they wanted, formed several establishments, 
which were so much injured by foreign importations after the 
peace, that their proprietors solicited and succeeded in obtaining 
the enactment of a code of protection, by all the artificial machinery 
of bounties, imposts, and prohibitions. Having once committed 
themselves in this policy, which, though partially advantageous to 
individuals, was generally detrimental to the nation, the manufac- 
turers have ever since contrived to keep up, or rather to increase, 
the advantages which they individually—and they alone—derived 
from the system. The subject can, however, be thoroughly under- 
stood only by reference to the work before us, in which the reader 
will find a great mass of carefully digested information relative to 
the commerce and navigation of the republic. 

The chapter upon finance, shewing the revenue, expenditure, 
and debt of the United States, exhibits a picture of which they 
may be justly proud. The revenue is derived chiefly from the 
duties levied on the importation of foreign commodities, or the sale 
of public lands. The general direct taxes amount to so little, that, 
even when added to the local taxes of each state, they do not 
amount annually to one shilling and sixpence per individual! Un- 
doubtedly the persons who ultimately consume the articles imported 
from abroad, indirectly pay a higher impost, for the foreign mer- 
chant takes care that the amount of the customs’ duty shall be 
added to his profit price. But this is a kind of tax which falls only 
upon those who are willing and able to bear it. Two other sources 
of revenue in the United States, are the sale of land, and the divi- 
dends on sale of bank stock. A few of Mr. Hinton’s general 
observations on the principal items of the annual expenditure of 
the republic, will be sufficient to shew the enviable economy with 
which the machinery of its government is put in motion. 

‘The whole amount of the civil list for the year 1829, including miscel- 
laneous and foreign intercourse, was 3,101,514 dollars; of this sum 
1,327,065 only belong properly to this civil list, the remainder belonging 
to the miscellaneous (1,566,679) and to the diplomatic departments 
(207,769), and even then the civil list is charged with disbursements which 
are not connected with it in other countries, the legislature receiving 
467,447, the judiciary 239,447, and the governments of the territories 
55,172 dollars, or little more than 100,000/. sterling. The first item '9 
the disbursment is the salary of the president, 25,000 dollars, about 5000!. 
sterling. The vice-president has only one fifth of that sum ; the secrela- 
ries of state, of the treasury, of war, of the navy and the post-master general, 
receive 6,00 dollars annually; the attorney general 3,500; the chief clerks 
to each of the secretaries 2,000. In the treasury departments the comp- 
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troller receives 3,500, and the second comptroller 3,000 ; five auditors, the 
treasurer and registrar, 3000 each ; the solicitor to the treasury 3,500, and 
the commissioners of the land office 3,000. In the judiciary, the chief 
justice of the supreme court of the United States receives 5000 annually ; 
aud six associate justices 4,500. In the foreign intercourse, nearly half 
the amount of the disbursement is for expenses of treaties and other con- 
lingencies. The plenipotentaries at foreign courts receive only 9,000 
dollars per annum, besides 9,000 for an outfit; a chargé d'affaires receives a 
salary of 4,500, and a secretary of legation 2,000. There are employed 
six plenipotentiaries, with a secretary of legation attached to them, and ten 
chargé d'ffaires.’—vol. ii. pp. 285, 286. 


The public debt of the United States will probably be altogether 
extinguished in the March of next year, and within no remote 
period after that time, the Congress will be called upon to decide 
a question altogether unprecedented, we believe, in the annals of 
legislation. We have already stated that their revenue is princi- 
pally derived from the duties on foreign imposts. As the popula- 
tion increases those duties will become more productive, while the 
expenditure of the general government will probably remain the 
same as it now is. Thus a revenue will soon be enjoyed by the 
republic twice, or perhaps threefold, greater than its expenditure. 
The duties on foreign imports must therefore be reduced to a level 
with the expenditure, or a large surplus of revenue will annually 
arise, which will remain to be disposed of. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that the duties will be diminished ; they have been imposed 
for the avowed purpose of protecting the home manufactures from 
the rivalry of foreign skill and capital, and any reduction in their 
amount would be ruinous to numerous establishments in the nor- 
thern, western, and central states of the union, which have been 
created from time to time upon the faith of American laws. The 
question will then be, what is to be done with the surplus revenue? 
_In an empire like ours, or like France, or Russia, such a ques- 
tion, if it arose, might be very easily set at rest. But not so in 
America, where the general government has to respect the indivi- 
dual rights of a great number of states, several of which would 
have separate, nay even opposed interests, in the appropriation of 
such a surplus. The subject has even already given rise to much 
party spirit, which will considerably increase the perplexities 
attending its adjustment. There are those who apprehend that the 
question will eventually lead to a dissolution of the union between 
the agricultural and manufacturing states, as the former will hardly 
be content to pay high duties on foreign goods, merely for the 
purpose of putting money into the pockets of the home manufac- 
turers. We have no faith in the predictions, which have now 
become common-place, with reference to the durability of the 
federal union; but we have certainly some apprehensions of the 
kind here intimated, though we are not without a hope, that the 
sound thinking minds at the head of public affairs in America, 
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may devise a safe and practical solution of the novel and extraordi. 
nary difficulty that awaits them. 

Or the rapid increase going on annually in the population of the 
United States, we have an abundant proof in the fact, that in 1839 


the total number reached to nearly thirteen millions, whereas it did 
not exceed four millions in the year 1790. It is well ascertained 
that the United States double their population every thirty years, 
The chapter upon the political institutions, and jurisprudence of 
the Union, is fraught with interest, and extremely well written, 


We have seldom seen the character of the former so pe 
e 


and at the same time so comprehensively described, as it is in 
following view of its general principles. 


‘The government of the United States is either that which is formed 
from the whole people, or those which are formed from the people of 
particular states. The general government, and those of the particular 
states, possess distinct constitutions, and each state, of course, possesses 
a constitution distinct from the others. No subject, perhaps, is more 
generally misunderstood, even in well-educated European society, than 
the nature of the general and state governments of the United States, and 
their relation to each other: the fact cannot be stated too strongly, that 
the general government is answerable for the exercise of those powers 
which have been delegated to it by the people of the respective states, and 
that only tothe extent and within the limits prescribed by the terms of the 
compact. The most correct view of the constitution of the United States 
appears to us to be, that of a confederation of independent republics, 
who have thought proper, in addition to the usual character of confede- 
rations, to establish a general government, and to delegate to it such powers 
as render the several states, in their external policy, one nation; while in 
their internal economy the general government has only certain pre- 
cribed and limited powers, the delegation of which was not deemed 
necessary for the good of every state. It is, therefore, for instance, as 
unjust to reproach the northern and western states, which repudiate the 
system of slavery, with being accessary to its existence in the southern states, 
as it would be to impute the superstitions of Spain to the influence of 
England ; the power to abolish slavery being one, the delegation of which 
from the separate states to the general government it has not been possible 
to procure, either at the formation of the original confederation, at the 
adoption of the present constitution, or any subseqnent period. The old 
colonies, indeed, were integral parts of one nation, composing the British 
empire, but that connexion being lost in 1776, a new and far less absolute 
union arose, from the influence of those common interests and ancient 
feelings which survived the separation of the States from Great Britain. 

‘ The three great principles which now characterize the constitution of 
the general government, are :—first, “ the people of the United States”— 
being independent, and equal source of all its powers ;—secondly, the people 
at large, or the separate states retaining all the powers which they have 
not conferred on the general government ;—thirdly, the special powers thus 
conferred being set forth in instruments and articles, submitted to state 
conventions, before being ordained and sanctioned by the direct consent of 
the people. The constitutions of the separate States are derived even more 
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directly from the people, as the declared source of all authority, limited 
powers only being intrusted either to the general or to the state govern- 
ments, Whilst also the vast majority of the men at the age of twenty-one 
are consulted, in order to settle the limits of these powers, such as are not 
intrusted to the general or to the state governments, remain unimpaired 
for individual and popular enjoyment. 

‘Independently of these deep and firm foundations of the North Ameri- 
can commonwealth, it possesses guarantees of happiness and stability uot 
easy to be enumerated, some of them are new, others are common to the 
Americans, with many of their neighbours in both hemispheres; but the 
greater part are only the development of rights and powers well under- 
stood in England, and the more worthy of our careful examination and 
entire respect, as being the rights for which British patriots have long 
zealously contended. What, however, Englishmen claim often by obscure 
inferences and antiquarian research, has been in America cleared of all 
doubt, and set forth in express declarations. But the vigour and healthy 
character of the branch are unquestionable proofs of the intrinsic virtue of 
the parent stem, which, in reverence to our forefathers, and in justice to our 
children, we are bound to train up to its true destination. 

‘The old guarantees are, amongst others, the general supremacy of law 
over all discretion ;—the right to personal liberty ;—freedom of speech, and 
the kindest right of free printing ;—the right of calling for special amend- 
ments of the law when defective, and of seeking general amendments in 
the forms of the constitution when not adapted to their end—the public 
good ;—the right to know the details of whatever concerns the people, and 
of assembling together to discuss these details ;—the power of resisting 
and correcting evil rulers, by indictment, by impeachment, and otherwise ;— 
the right of having arms ;—of sending representatives to consent to taxes 
and laws when needed ;—and the direct responsibility of every man for his 
own acts, with the impossibility of a superior’s instructions being admitted 
in bar of that responsibility. Such are the main objects common to both 
the English and the United States’ constitutions, however differently 
guarded in each. 

‘The new guarantees of the public welfare peculiar to the United States 
are more complete than in England; such as a separation of the legisla- 
live, executive, and judicial authorities ; the degree of control possessed by 
the people, by frequent elections, either directly or indirectly, over all those, 
authorities and public functionaries; rotation in office ; the prohibition of 
orders of nobility; the substitution of a temporary president with narrow 
powers, for an hereditary king with limited authority; the abolition of the 
ight of primogeniture ; the absence generally of exclusive privileges; the 
absence of a national church and tithes ; the establishment of the equality 
of all denominations of Christians; the admission of its being a public 
duty to educate the whole community ; and the frequent reference of great 
affairs to the people in conversation.’—vol. ii. pp. 310—313. 


The subject of religion—one that must always be of great inte- 
rest to every well regulated mind—is treated in the work before us 
with great perspicuity and- impartiality. We next come to the 
state of literature in the union; the chapter devoted to this topre 
teems with remarkable facts. We learn from it that there are 


uearly one thousand different newspapers printed in the republic; 
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a considerable number of these are issued daily, some every second 
day, and others weekly. The majority are entirely political, and 
the total number published annually, Mr. Hinton estimates at fifty 
millions! Several of these journals are purely commercial, and are 
filled entirely with advertisements; others are literary, and a few 
are exclusively scientific, and we are surprised to hear that many 
which are wholly religious have a large circulation. There are also 
some newspapers which combine with politics, registers of facts 
connected with trade, commerce, internal improvements, and me- 
chanical invention. ‘The Americans have also, as is well known, 
several quarterly and monthly reviews and magazines, almanacs, 
annual registers, and pictorial annuals, upon the plan of those 
which have latterly abounded in England. In the art of engraving, 
however, they have still much progress to make. In painting they 
may boast of several artists who have justly earned a distinguished 
reputation. In the drama they have not yet done any thing worth 
mentioning ; they have a pretty numerous catalogue of pvets, but 
little poetry. 

The chapters upon Indians and Negroes, and those which di- 
rectly treat of the topography of the United States, furnish a variety 
of details, with which it becomes every man to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted, who desires to obtain accurate knowledge 
concerning the United States. The two volumes are illustrated by 
several maps, and upwards of fifty plates, beautifully engraved, 
exhibiting views of public buildings and picturesque scenery, which 
add greatly to the interest and valuc of the work. The maps are, 
without exception, the best we have yet seen of the different states 
which compose the union. Although we might have contented 
ourselves with the first notice which we gave of Mr. Hinton’s 
labours while they were in progress, yet when we found them com- 
pleted, we thought that it was a debt of common justice due to 
their magnitude and their sterling value, to give this more extensive 
account of them to the public of this country. We can only add, 
that we look upon the two volumes as a standard work of reference, 
and worth all the productions put together that have yet been 
printed on the snbject of the American republic. In taking leave 
of it, we cordially subscribe to the justness of the general observa- 
tions which the editor has made upon the peculiarly fortunate des- 
| of the country, which has so long occupied his attention. 
‘ We cannot,’ he says, ‘ close this volume without averring, that 
our researches have led us to the conviction, that the United States 
have reached a measure of prosperity, both individual and national, 
never before witnessed on so extensive a scale. It cannot be denied 
that there exist in them a real and substantial equality of civil and 
political rights ;—a general diffusion, not only of the necessaries, 
but of the comforts of life;—a high degree of mental activity 
animating the mass of society ;—not only the facility of acquiring, 
but the actual attainment, of practical knowledge—and enterprises 
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of internal improvement, which surpass, in extent and importance, 
those of the richest nations on the globe;—thirteen millions of 
inhabitants governed, or rather governing themselves, and preserving 
a state of order and subordination to legal authority, almost without 
military aid, and, what will surprise some still more, almost without 
taxes! while empires ruled on despotic principles, whose peculiar 
boast is the adaptation of their system to promote internal peace and 
tranquillity, are as much exposedto domestic convulsions as they are 
to foreign war ; and finally, a rapidity in the advance of population, 
and of improvement in all the arts of life and society, alike unpre- 
cedented in the past, and baffling all conjecture for the future. 

Mr. Ouseley’s work is written in a liberal and honest spirit of 
friendship towards the great country, with which it is at once our 
duty and our interest to stand upon the best footing. His object 
is to correct the many mis-statements which have been made b 
Captain Hall, the Quarterly Reviewers, and other writers, wit 
reference to the working of the republican constitution. His opening 
remarks are sensible and judicious. 


‘The traveller who on first arriving in any foreign country, should unre- 
servedly commit to paper his impressions and opinions of its usages or 
political institutions, and endeavour to explain and account for its peculiar 
customs from his own observations and knowledge, and then lay aside his 
notes during a year’s residence in the same place, would probably be sur- 
prised on a re-perusal of them, at the mistaken views that he had in many in- 
stances taken; at least I have found it so. And if this be true of Euro- 
pean countries, having generally many features of resemblance, it is parti- 
cularly so in the judgments passed by Europeans on the United States. 
I am speaking now more especially of the political institutions of America, 
but the same remarks are even more strikingly applicable to the social 
system of that country. It should be recollected, that many provisions of 
the constitution of the United States, which to an Englishman appear at 
first sight fraught with danger, will perhaps on a nearer examination be 
found well adapted to the American Union; for we are prone unconsci- 
ously to apply the arguments that would be good in England to a country 
extremely dissimilar, and thus contemplating with views and ideas united 
toa very different state of things, particular measures or modes of govern- 
ment, it is not surprising that our judgments and predictions of their con- 
sequences should be erroneous. Americans say that we look at their 
republican institutions through our “ monarchical spectacles,” and that it 
requires some apprenticeship to so different a state of things to see them in 
their true light.’ 

‘Let us look at the converse of this proposition. When an American 
arrives in England for the first time, he is apt to jump at conclusions, 
equally unfounded, respecting our country. 1 know what were the im- 
pressions of some individuals from the United States, and men of sagacity 
and experience, on first witnessing the practical workings of our constitu- 
tional monarchy, and the results of our social system; and if most Ame- 
teans were honestly to confess their real opinions (formed after only a 
short residence in England) at any period during the last thirty years, I 
am convinced that there are few who would not avow a conviction of their 
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astonishment at the possibility of our government having continued to 
work with any success for five years together; but after a residence of 
greater duration, they perceive the existence of counteracting causes pre. 
venting many of the bad effects which they anticipated, and even begin to 
think that the transition to a form of government like their own would 
neither be so easy nor so advantageous as they previously believed, 
Americans are eminently practical men; all their understandings, and 
generally all their measures, whether of governments or individuals, in that 
country, are stampt with utility as their object, and dictated by sound 
practical good sense and prudence. They consequently quickly detect 
the wildness and absurdity of many of the republican theories of those 
Europeans, who would seek to adopt forms of government totally unfitted 
for the circumstances of their country ; and soon adapt their views to the 
peculiarities of the political atmosphere in which they find themselves, 

‘ Englishmen do not, I think, so readily divest themselves of their pre- 
conceived ideas, when reflecting on the situation of America, and are apt 
to continue bigoted in their own hypotheses, notwithstanding the frequent 
contradictions from facts and practical results, to which they are continu- 
ally subjected. It would be difficult otherwise to account for the erroneous 
views that are so often taken of the American republic; and for the con- 
demnation of a system pursued with such remarkable success in one coun- 
try, because it is not adapted to the circumstances of another. 

‘As all human institutions carry with them from the first moment of 
their origin, the seeds of their own decay or dissolution, it would be folly to 
expect that the American institution should not share in the general im- 
perfection of our nature. But so far from considering the political system 
of the United States as peculiarly fraught with danger to its own exist- 
ence, and built upon imprudently slight foundations, I conceive it to be 
better adapted for the security, good government, and welfare of the 
American people, than any which could perhaps under their peculiar cir- 
cumstances have been conceived ; indeed, this opinion is supported by 
the authority of writers by no means friendly to popular governments. 
The constitution of America was the work of the combined talent and 
experience of men of sagacity and information, well acquainted with the 
wants and habits of their own country, and not ill versed in the theories 
or practices of others; and they constructed their institutions upon a 
foundation of experience and practical ability, to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of their countrymen. Hitherto their system has worked won- 
derfully for the prosperity of the United States, and it is not one of its 
least advantages that any necessary change or amelioration is foreseen and 
provided for, with such careful precautions and restrictions as prospectively 
secure a remedy for the future wants or changes of circumstance. It ap- 
pears, I think, likely to last, and adapt itself to the mutations brought on 
by the lapse of years, with at least as fair a prospect of success as the 
nature of most human institutions can promise.’—pp. 4—8. 


The author then goes on to shew, that the real nature of the 
American republic has hitherto been very little understood at this 
side of the Atlantic; he describes its leading characteristics, among 
which he dwells with particular pleasure on the mildness of its 
penal code, which, in other words, is a system of punishment framed 
as all such systems should be, not in aspirit of revenge, but with a 
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view to prevent crime, aud to reclaim rather than to destroy the 
criminal. And what is the result of this mildness? Is it an increase 
of crime? Quite the contrary. ‘ Instead of spoliation or pillage,’ 
says Mr. Ouseley, ‘ we see no country in which the possession and 
disposal of property is better Cee or its acquisition by judi- 
cious industry better assured.’ He vindicates the people of 
America from the misrepresentations which Mrs. Trollope has 
given of their domestic manners : he shews in the most convincing 
manner, that their general prosperity is clearly to be attributed to 
the free and protecting government which they enjoy, and com- 
pletely answers the objections which Captain Hall and others have 
made to the republican system. Those writers, among other points, 
have endeavoured to demonstrate to their readers, that it was a 
popular error to suppose the government of America to be much 
cheaper upon the whole, in proportion to the population, than our 
own; and in order to accomplish this purpose, they produced a 
long catalogue of local expences which are borne separately by the 
states, and which the writers in question supposed not to have been 
generally understood in this country, as forming a portion of the 
charges to which tax and rate-payers in America are liable. The 
fact, however, turns out to be, that but a very small part of the 
local expenditure falls upon individuals, as it happens that ‘ in 
almost every state a considerable share of that expenditure is 
covered by the interest of different funds; in many, a Sass portion 
of the state budget is appropriated to internal improvements, which 
become in their turn sources of public revenue.’ Mr. Ousele 
then adds, that from the best information which he could obtain 
of the sums paid throughout the union, to the support of the local 
state expences, he concluded that the charge per individual would 
be about one shilling sterling per annum. Of the erroneous 
notions which prevail upon this subject in ra“ some idea may 
be formed from this simple fact, that the Revue ritannique, reck- 
oning the state expenditure of New York alone at 10,179,498 francs, 
assumes the whole of this sum to bea charge upon the inhabitants, 
whereas they pay not quite two million of francs in the shape of 
direct contribution. ‘The remainder is supplied,’ says Mr. Ouseley, 
‘by the interests of the funds belonging to the state, and by the 
receipts of the Erie and Champlain canals, which latter alone 
amount to near five millions of francs.’ It is not at all impro- 
bable, that in the course of ten years several of the states will 
derive from their canals and other public works a revenue greatly 
exceeding their expenditure. 

We trust that whenever this happens to be the case, a liberal 
Proportion will be voted by each of the opulent states towards the 
formation of a fund, to be augmented de by grants out of the 
general surplus revenue, for the purpose of purchasing the freedom 
of the slaves in those states in which slavery still unhappily exists ; 
and of removing them to the free colony which has already been 
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tablished upon the coast of Africa by the American Colonization 
Society. This would be atruly noble use of their superabundant 
riches, and at the same time a worthy tribute of pretitade from 
a free nation to that Great Brine, who has showered dowy 
upon it so many signal favours. 





Art. 1V.—A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, 
in 1827; together with a Journal of a Residence in Tristan d' Acunha, 
an Island situated between South America and the Cape of Good 
Hope. By Augustus Earle, Draughtsman to his Majesty’s Surveying. 

Ship “ The Beagle.” 8vo. pp. 371. London: Longman & Co, 1839. 


Tus is one of the most extraordinary narratives of personal adven- 
ture which have fallen within our observation for some time. The 
author was educated as an artist, but impelled to foreign travel by 
an unconquerable love of roving, he seems to have succeeded in 
gratifying his passion to its utmost extent, with little more 
expense than that of his time, and now and then a little labour. 
Through the medium of some interest which he possessed at the 
Admiralty, he was enabled to visit the Mediterranean in 1815, and 
to make himself acquainted with several interesting scenes in Africa, 
Malta, Sicily, and Spain. He next proceeded to the United States, 
and spent two years in rambling through their cities, mountains, 
prairies, and forests. After this we find him successively visiting 
the Brazils, Chili, and Peru, where he practised his profession with 
great perseverance and good fortune. It was next his ambition to 
find employment in India, and having returned to Rio for the pur- 
pose of procuring his passage in a vessel bound for the Cape of 
Good Hope, he entrusted himself to an old worn-out Margate hoy, 
which was proceeding thither with a cargo of potatoes. This was 
in February 1824. On the voyage the miserable sloop encountered 
very severe weather, against which it was so little prepared to con- 
tend, that the captain was obliged, under the terrors of a heavy 
wind and sea, to make for the island of Tristan d’ Acunha—obeying 
the dictate of the old maxim-—“any port in astorm.” This frightful- 
looking spot is situated almost due south of St. Helena, and south- 
west of the Cape of Good Hope, and is rarely visited except by 
those adventurous men who are engaged in the South-sea whaling 
trade. Even these persons have been latterly obliged almost to 
abandon the island, on account of the dangers that abound upon 
its dreadful coast. The approach to the shore is absolutely terrific, 
the sea breaking violently over innumerable rocks which just rise 
above the water, and the whole extent of the beach being whitened 
with the surf. When the wind blows strongly, as it frequently does, 
the noise of the elemental war is deafening. The beach, as well 
as the rocks in its neighbourhood, are composed of black lava, the 
colour of which, contrasted with the snow-white foam of the waves, 
presents a spectacle almost supernatural. 
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Yet upon this desolate spot it was Mr. Earle’s fate to spend 
several months. The captain having found that the settlers were 
well supplied with potatoes, resolve on increasing his cargo, and 
as the operation of transferring his purchases on board the ho 
would necessarily take up three or four days, our adventurer, sick 
and tired of being knocked about at sea, was glad to have the 
opportunity of going on shore. The island had hitherto been unvi- 
sited by any artist, and re tay to be able to add some novelty to 
his portfolio, he took with him his sketch book, a dog, a gun, and 
boat cloak, and bent his way to a small village composed of half a 
dozen houses, which he was equally surprised and pleased to find 
constructed with every attention to cleanliness and comfort. It 
was still more delightful to him to find that the settlers spoke his 
own language, being all of them British subjects, and that they were 
most anxious to shew him every possible kindness. After spending 
here three days scrambling oud the rocks and making shevelann 
he prepared to return to the hoy, and was already placed in a boat 
for that purpose, when he beheld the vessel standing out to sea. 
‘I concluded,’ he observes, ‘that she was only making a long 
stretch, and waited on the beach some hours; but she stood quite 
off to sea, and I never beheld her more!’ 

Thus the author found himself (29th March) left on the island, 
with one of the men belonging to the sloop, with no other provision 
in the way of clothes than those they had on, and with little hope 
of a chance vessel coming in sight, as the winter season was now 
approaching. He wisely, however, determined to bear his lot pa- 
tiently, and to cultivate the friendship of the settlers. Their chief, 
or governor as he was called, rejoiced in the name of Glass. He 
was a Scotchman, a ci-devant corporal of artillery drivers at the 
Cape, and a very kind-hearted man. His three companions or 
subjects had all been seamen, who chose to remain upon the island 
for the purpose of earning a subsistence by procuring sea-elephant 
and other oils, which they bartered with the vessels that touched 
there. They were honest, rough, British tars, and as they had been 
‘accustomed to be either in their whale boat pulling through the 
most dreadful surf that can be conceived, or covered with blood 
and grease, killing and preparing for use the marine animals which 
assembled round the chalk, it could not be expected that their 
manners or appearance should partake much of elegance or refine- 
ment,’ The scene, however, was altogether novel, and we are not 
surprised to learn that Earle took infinite delight in hearing them 
relate their different adventures in their own phraseology. Glass 
was a married man, and had a numerous rising family. One of 
the settlers, White, had also the consolations of a female partner, 
in the person of a half-cast Portuguese from Bombay. They were 
; a exemplary housewives, devoting all their care to their 
amilies. 

The personal history of these settlers is not without its terest. 
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Glass was one of the garrison which the British government had 
sent some years ago to Tristan d’Acunha from the Cape. The idea 
of retaining the garrison was soon given up, when Glass and his 
wife requested and obtained permission to stay. When the garrison 
first landed, the only persons they found on the island were an old 
Italian named Thomas, and a wretched looking half-cast Porty. 
guese. These persons gave out that they were the only survivors 
of a party of Americans, who had settled here under Lambat—a 
name not unknown in the history of marntime misfortunes—and 
they reported further, that their former companions had all perished 
together, as they were crossing in a boat to one of the neighbour. 
ing islands. But it was believed that these two survivors had in 
fact despatched their comrades by some unfair means. The Por. 
tuguese made his escape in one of the ships that came with the 
garrison, but the Italian, who remained behind, seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a great deal of money, which enabled him to get drunk 
every day at the military canteen. In his moments of intoxication 
he frequently threw out dark allusions to the fate of Lambat, which 
shewed that he knew more upon that subject than in his sober 
hours he would wish to acknowledge. He told every body that he 
was possessed of immense treasures, which he had buried in a spot 
known to nobody but himself. He thus secured general attention, 
as he flattered those who behaved kindly to him with the hope 
that he would remember them in his will. One day, after a course 
of more than ordinary intemperance, he died suddenly, without 
explaining to anybody where his treasure lay concealed. ‘A uni- 
versal search,’ says Earle, ‘ was commenced after his death; but 
neither money nor papers have ever been discovered: and even I, 
when not better occupied, used to examine every cranny and hole 
in the rocks about the houses, in hopes of finding old Thomas’s 
treasure; for Glass said it must be near the houses, as he used to 
be away but a very short time when he visited his hoard for money. 
I once thought I had really made the discovery ; for in a cleft of 
the rock, in a very remote corner, I found an old kettle stuffed 
with rags, but, unfortunately, with no other treasure. Glass well 
remembered the kettle belonging to Thomas, by the remarkable 
circumstance of its having a wooden bottom !’ 

Glass’s motives for remaining on the island, after the garrison 
was recalled, were marked by the usual prudence of his native 
land. ‘ Why,” he used to say, ‘‘ what could I possibly do, when 
I reached my own country, after being disbanded? I have no 
trade, and am now too old to learn one. I have a young wife, and 
a chance of a numerous family; what could I do better than 
remain?” The officers gave him every article they could spare; 
among the rest, a bull, a cow, and a few sheep, and with his 
economy and care, he promised soon to become the possessor of 
numerous flocks and herds. His ‘* second in command” was 4 
man of the name of Taylor, who had formerly served in the squa- 
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dron stationed at the Cape, which, during the time the garrison 
occupied the island, paid it an occasional visit. Taylor iokt com- 
rade of his took a fancy afterwards to join Glass, and obtained per- 
mission for that purpose from the Admiralty. The third man, 
White, was a eur gg from an Indiaman, which was wrecked in 
the neighbourhood. e had formed an attachment to one of the 
servant girls on board, and it so happened that they were among 
the persons saved. The circumstance bound them still more closely 
together, and ‘no two people,’ observes the author, ‘ could be 
happier.’ 

The island is filled with wild cats, and at one time abounded with 

ultry, of which the different species also become wild, on account 
of the rapid manner in which they had multiplied. But the cats 
have since thinned their numbers. Goats are found on the sides 
of the mountains, but they are so shy and swift of foot, that it is 
dificult to get a shot at them. The mountains, which occupy a 
great part of the island, are nearly perpendicular. The only arable 
soil isa slip of land at their foot, which slopes towards the sea, 
about three quarters of a mile in width, and five or six miles in 
length. Wherever it has been cleared of the underwood, it is 
capable of producing any vegetable, and is particularly favourable 
to the growth of potatoes, producing, Earle asserts, the finest he 
ever tasted. ‘ From the Peak,’ he adds, ‘ in the centre of the island, 
to the sea-shore, the earth is cut into gullies, apparently by tor- 
rents. Those in the plains are deep, and cut straight to the sea. 
Two of these gullies, which are near our settlement, are, I shoald 
imagine, fifty feet wide, and as many deep, filled with huge masses 
of black lava. All the rocks of the island are of the same dismal 
hue, which gives a most melancholy aspect to all its scenery.’ 

The dangers of the coast are chiefly caused by the tremendous 
and sudden swell of the sea, which, without any apparent cause, 
rushes in upon the beach in immense rolling waves. These rollers, 
as they are called, generally precede a storm. The navigator is also 
often in peril of being caught in a squall, which sometimes hurries 
him off to sea, whether he be or be not prepared for such a trip. 
Mrs. Glass once went off to pay a visit on board a ship, but one 
of these squalls arising, the ship was obliged to stand off, and it 
was ten days before the lady could return to her disconsolate bus- 
band. A similar accident occurred to Mrs. White. The author 


gives the following account of his situation and proceedings towards 
the end of May. 


‘Our house is (and all are built nearly after the same model) a complete 
proof of the nationality of an Englishman, and his partiality for a com- 
fortable fireside. Though the latitude is temperate, each room is furnished 
with a noble fire-place ; and in what we call “‘ The Government House,” 
we meet every night, and sit round a large and cheerful blaze, each telling 
his story, or adventures, or singing his song; and we manage to pass the 


time pleasantly enough. 
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‘ Looking out from my abode, no spot in the world can be more dego. 
late ; particularly on a blowing night. The roar of the sea is almost 
deafening ; and the wind rushing furiously down the perpendicular sides 
of the mountains, which are nearly nine hundred feet high, and are masses 
of craggy rocks, has the most extraordinary and almost supernatural 
effect. No sooner does night set in than the air is full of nocturnal birds, 
whose screams are particularly mournful ; and then comes the painful re. 
flection, that I am so many thousands of miles from every human haunt, 
and separated from all my friends and family, who are in total ignorance 
of where I am, or what has become of me. But I force myself to struggle 
against dismal thoughts, unwilling that my comrades (who do every thing 
in their power to console me) should suspect how much J suffer; so I take 
my seat by the fire, shut out the night, pile on a cheerful log, and tell my 
tale in turn. I must confess that, amongst my companions, I never see a 
sad or discontented-looking face; and though we have no wine, grog, or 
any other strong drink, there is no lack of jovial mirth in any of the 
company. 

‘ Fortunately for me, when I came on shore, I brought with me some of 
my drawing apparatus, which now, in my forlorn state, has been the 
source of much amusement and improvement ; making the time not hang 
so heavily on hand as it otherwise would do. 

«20th. For the last ten days we have had a succession of wet, cold, 
uncomfortable weather, which has kept me much within doors; but con- 
stantly looking out, most anxiously, for the sight of a sail; yet, being 
winter, I fear there is but slight chance of such an event; and if we even 
do see one, should the wind be blowing high, she will not be able to ap- 
proach the island. 

‘ A few days ago, it blowing a strong easterly wind at the time, Glass 
and I went to the east end of the island to burn the underwood and grass, 
in order to make pasturage for the cattle. This grass grows astonishingly 
fast, and if not burned occasionally would soon cover every thing. It is 
from eight to ten feet high, and so thick that it is almost impossible to get 
through it. We set fire to it in several places, and the wind catching the 
flame, it spread with dreadful and astonishing rapidity, running up the 
sides of the mountain with a roar like that produced by volleys of mus- 
ketry; and it was accompanied with so much flame and smoke, as to 
make the spectacle truly sublime. 

‘28th. Yesterday being a fine morning, accompanied by two of the 
men, I determined to ascend the mountain. As several parties had before 
gone up, they had formed a kind of path, at least we endeavoured to 
trace the same way; but it requires a great deal of nerve to attempt it. 
The sides of the mountain are nearly perpendicular; but, after ascending 
about two hundred feet, it is there entirely covered with wood, which 
renders the footing much more safe; but in order to get to the wood, the 
road is so dangerous, that it makes me almost tremble to think of it; slip- 
pery, grey rocks, and many of them unfortunately loose, so that when we 
took hold, they separated from the mass, and fell with a horrid rumbling 
noise ; here and there were a few patches of grass, the only thing we could 
depend upon to assist us in climbing, which must be done with extreme 
caution, for the least slip, or false step, would dash one to atoms on the 
rocks below. By keeping our eyes constantly looking upwards, and con- 
tinuing to haul ourselves up, by catching firm hold on this grass, after an 
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hour's painful toil, we gained the summit, where we found ourselves on an 
extended plain, of several miles’ expanse, which terminates in the peak, 
composed of dark grey lava, bare and frightful to behold. We proceeded 
towards it, the plain gradually rising, but the walking was most fatiguing, 
over strong rank grass and fern several feet high, with holes concealed 
under the roots in such a way, that no possible caution could prevent our 
occasionally falling down into one or other of them, and entirely disap- 
pearing, which caused a boisterous laugh amongst the rest; but it fre- 
quently happened, while one was making merry at the expense of another, 
down sunk the laugher himself. 

‘A death-like stillness prevailed in these high regions, and, to my ear, 
our voices had a strange, unnatural echo, and I fancied our forms ap- 
peared gigantic, whilst the air was piercing cold. The prospect was 
altogether very sublime, and filled the mind with awe! On the one side, 
the boundless horizon, heaped up with clouds of silvery brightness, con- 
trasted with some of darker hue, enveloping us in their vapour, and 
passing rapidly away, gave us only casual glances of the landscape ; and, 
on the other hand, the sterile and cindery peak, with its venerable head, 
partly capped with clouds, partly revealing great patches of red cinders. 
or lava, intermingled with the black rock, produced a most extraordinary 
and dismal effect. It seemed as though it were still actually burning, to 
heighten the sublimity of the scene. The huge albatross appeared here 
todread no interloper or enemy; for their young were on the ground 
completely uncovered, and the old ones were stalking around them. This 
bird is the largest of the aquatic tribe; and its plumage is of a most de- 
licate white, excepting the back and the tops of its wings, which are grey ; 
they lay but one egg, on the ground, where they form a kind of nest, by 
scraping the earth round it; after the young one is hatched, it has to re- 
main a year before it can fly; it is entirely white, and covered with a 
woolly down, which is very beautiful, As we approached them, they 
clapped their beaks, with a very quick motion, which made a great noise. 
This, and throwing up the contents of the stomach, are the only means 
of offence and defence they seem to possess; the old ones, which are 
valuable on account of their feathers, my companions made dreadful havoc 
amongst, knocking on the head all they could come up with. These 
birds are very helpless on the land, the great length of their wings pre- 
cluding them from rising up into the air, unless they can get to a steep 
declivity. On the level ground they were completely at our mercy, but 
very little was shown them, and in a very short space of time, the plain 
was strewn with their bodies, one blow on the head generally killing them 
instantly.” —pp. 322—328. 


The object of this expedition was to obtain some goats, in which 
they succeeded, and the feathers of the albatross. Earle was suf- 
ficiently paid for his toil by the sublime scenery which was every 
where spread around him. On the following day, he experi- 
enced the mortification of seeing a brig pass the island, but although 
the weather had been remarkably calm, it happened suddenly to 
change, and the wind blew so violently while the vessel was in 
‘ight, that he was precluded from every chance of attracting her 
attention. It was still the winter season, when the winds were 
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remarkably changeable and boisterous. For a week together, 
sometimes, they were prevented from even stirring out of the house, 
by a succession of tempests, which followed immediately One after 
another with unabating fury. It is at this period, when the shore 
is perfectly inaccessible from the sea, that the sea-elephants are 
found strewed about the beach, where they will lie for many days 
without stirring. They are most shapeless creatures. 


‘ The face bears some rude resemblance to the human countenance ; the 

eye is large, black, and expressive ; excepting two very small flippers or 

. wt 
paws at the shoulder, the whole body tapers down to a fish’s tail; they are 
of a delicate mouse colour, the fur is very fine, but too oily for any other 
purpose than to make mocassins for the islanders. The bull is of an enor. 
mous size, and would weigh as heavily as his namesake of the land; and 
in that one thing consists their only resemblance, for no two animals cap 
possibly be more unlike each other. 

‘It is a very curious phenomenon, how they can possibly exist on shore; 
for, from the first of their landing, they never go out to sea, and they lie 
on a stormy beach for months together without tasting any food, except 
consuming their own fat, for they gradually waste away; and as this fat 
or blubber is the great object of value, for which they are attacked and 
slaughtered, the settlers contrive to commence operations against them 
npon their first arrival, for it is well ascertained that they take no suste- 
nance whatever on shore. I examined the contents of the stomach of one 
they had just killed, but could not make out the nature of what it con- 
tained. ‘Fhe matter was of a remarkably bright green colour. They have 
many enemies even in the water; one called the killer, a species of 
grampus, which makes terrible havoc amongst them, and will attack and 
take away the carcase of one from alongside a boat. But man is their 
greatest enemy, and causes the most destruction to their race: he pursues 
them to all quarters of the globe; and being aware of their seasons for 
coupling and breeding, (which is always done on shore,) he is there ready 
with his weapons, and attacks them without merey. Yet this offensive 
war is attended with considerable danger, not from the animals themselves, 
they being incapable of making much resistance, but the beaches they fre- 
quent are most fearful and dangerous ; boats and boats’ crews are conti- 
nually lost; but the value of the oil, when they are successful, is an 
inducement to man, and no dangers will deter him from pursuing the sea 
elephant until the species is extinct.’—pp. 332, 333. 


The anxiety of mind which the author suffered during his deten- 
tion on the island, is painted in lively colours, in the following pas- 
sage, which is under the date of the 26th June, the weather having 
then undergone a considerable change for the better, though a tre- 
mendous swell was still upon the sea. 


* At ten o'clock a. m., saw a sail, which appeared to be standing towards 
the land: all employed making signal fires. She fell to leeward of the 
island, and there lay to, evidently anxious to speak with us; but being to 
leeward, our boats durst not venture off: so after laying to for about four 
hours, she filled and stood off on her course. This is the second morttifi- 
cation of the same kind I have experienced. To-day the vessel came 80 
near, that we could distinguish her decks crowded with people, and we 
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imagined her to be a Botany Bay ship; and if so, she was most likel 
bound for the Cape, the very place I wished to arrive at. If any thing cou 
add to my anxiety, at being shut up a prisoner in Tristan d’Acunha, it is 
thus to see chances thrown in my way of being released, and not bein 
able to avail myself of them; none but those who have experience 
similar disappointments can judge of my sufferings: nothing that ever 
before occurred to me so completely depressed my spirits. And I feel now 
the sickening sensation of ‘‘ the hope deferred.” From one week's end to 
another I station myself upon the rocks, straining my eyes with looking 
along the horizon in search of a sail, often fancying the form of one where 
nothing is, and when at length one actually presents itself, and the cheer- 
ing sound of “ a sail! asail!” is heard, it puts “ all bands” into commo- 
tion, as all these island settlers are anxious to communicate with every 
vessel that passes,—we see she notices our signal fires,—she lays to for 
us,—but an insurmountable barrier is still between us,—all attempts to 
launch the boat are vain,—she passes on her trackless way,—again the 
horizon becomes vacant, and again I retire to my lodging with increased 
melancholy and disappointment !’—pp. 334—336. 


Among the animals which frequent the beach of this island, is 
that curious amphibious creature, the penguin, half fish, half bird. 
It is about the size of the common duck, but infinitely more beau- 
tiful in appearance. The back and head are of a glossy black, 
while the belly, neck, and part of the legs, are of a very clear 
white. From the head, just over the eyes, is suspended a bunch 
of bright yellow feathers, which hang down on each side, and give 
the creature an animated and even elegant appearance. The eyes 
are luminous, large and round. They have two small flippers, 
which in the water serve as fins, and on the shore assist them in 
running. The beak is large and strong. They are generally 
fat, but too fishy for eating, unless in case of necessity. Their 
eggs, however, are delicious ; they are sometimes found laid upon 
the sand, but more abundantly among the thick high grass on the 
declivity of the hill, where the penguins have established what is 
called by the settlers a regular ‘‘ rookery.” The ground which they 
usually occupy is at least a mile in circumference, covered in many 
parts with grasses and reeds, which grow higher than a man’s head. 
Qn all the large grey rocks, which occasionally appear above the 
grass, are seen groups of these strange-looking animals, in hundreds 
and thousands. The noise which they make is said to baffle all 
description, resembling very much in tone that of the human voice. 
They all sit in exact rows, and so systematically regular are their 
manners, that they seem all to open their beaks at the same 
time. The sailors say that the pengiuns utter the words “cover 
émup, cover ’em up.” ‘And however incredible it may appear,’ 
observes Mr, Earle, ‘ it is is nevertheless true, that I heard those 
words so distinetly repeated, and by such various tones of voices, 
that several times I started, and expected to see one of the men at 
ny elbow.’ Strange to say, although thus apparently gregarious, 
the penguins are very far from being sociable amongst themselves. 
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Whenever one of them feels an inclination, while thus sitting u 
her eggs, to refresh herself by a plunge into the sea, she has to run 
the gauntlet ate the whole row that leads down to the beach, 
every one unmercifully pecking at her as she passes. The eggs of 
the penguin formed an agreeable addition to the usually frugal 
table of the settlers, yet, frugal as it was, it was found by Earle 
to be extremely conducive to health. 


‘ Here our food is of the coarsest description : bread we never see; milk 
and potatoes are our standing dishes; fish we have when we chance to 
catch them; and flesh when we can bring down a goat. In order to 
procure materials to furnish forth a dinner, I go early in the morning to 
the mountains; and the exertions I go through make me ready to retire to 
bed by eight o’clock in the evening, when I enjoy the soundest sleep; and 
though certainly I have nothing here to exhilarate my spirits,—on the 
contrary, much to depress them, as anxiety for absent friends, who are 
ignorant of my fate, and my irksome situation, thus shut out from the 
world,—yet, in spite of every disagreeable, I never enjoyed so calm and 
even a flow of spirits, which is doubtless caused by my abstemious living, 
and the exercise | am obliged to take. These last four months’ experience 
has done more to convince me of the ‘‘ beauty of temperance” than all the 
books that ever were written could have done. I now begin to think the 
life of an anchorite was not so miserable as is generally imagined by the 
gay and dissipated, and that his quiet enjoyments and serene nights may 
well be balanced against their feverish slumbers and palled appetites. The 
temperate man enjoys the solid consolation of knowing he is not wearing 
out his constitution, and may reasonably look forward to a happy and 
respected old age; while the votary of sense soon loses all relish for former 
enjoyments, and pays the penalty of early excesses in a broken and dis- 
eased frame. He finds himself helplesss, and has the mortifying reflection 
that he has only himself to blame; that he has piloted himself into this 
misery, contrary to his own common sense and the admonition of his 
friends ; that no helping hand can save him; whilst the memory of bis 
former enjoyments aggravates his humiliating situation; and pain and 


sorrow are the only attendants to conduct him to his last home !’—pp. 352 
—354. 


It was not until the 29th of November, that our adventurer was 
enabled to get away from this miserable island. On that day, the 
*« Admiral Cockburn” came in sight, and with some difficulty he 
succeeded in getting on board, when he found that she was bound 
for Van Dieman’s Land, where he arrived in safety. From this 
island he proceeded to New South Wales, and there became 
acquainted with a Mr. Shand, whom he persuaded to accompany 
him on a tour to New Zealand. The savage character for which 
that region had already been notorious, and which had rendered it 
the terror of every mariner, would have prevented most men from 
voluntarily exposing their lives amongst its inhabitants. But Earle 
was not to be easily driven from his purpose. His curiosity for 
novel scenery and manners was so insatiable, that he was resolved 
to afford it even temporary indulgence at any price. 
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Accordingly, he was wafted once more into the great Pacific 
ocean in October, 1827, in company with his friend Shand, and 
several other passengers, who were on the way to the same destina- 
tion, for the purpose of assisting in the establishment of a Wes- 
leyan Mission. The voyage was completed in little more than 
nine days. The islands, which go under the name of New Zealand, 
were at first supposed by Tasman, the discoverer of that region, to 
form part of the continent of New Holland, or, as we call it, New 
South Wales. Cook demonstrated his mistake, and within the 
last five years it has been proved that several parts of the supposed 
continent are so many separate islands, The entrance to the prin- 
cipal island is by the mouth of the E. O. Ke Anga river, which is 
only prevented by its bar from being one of the finest harbours in 
theworld. The bar once crossed, no other obstacle lies in the way : 
the navigator, floating gradually into a beautiful river, soon loses 
sight of the sea, and sails up a spacious sheet of water, which be- 
comes considerably wider after entering it ; while majestic hills rise 
oneach side, covered with verdure to their very summits. Looking 
up the river, he beholds various headlands stretching into the water, 
and gradually contracting its width, till they become fainter and 
fainter in the distance, and all is lost in the azure of the horizon. 

The author had been much struck, while at Sydney, with the 
appearance of several of the natives of New Zealand whom he had 
seen there, and he was very anxious to judge whether, as a nation, 
they were finer in their proportions than the English. He now 
examined them with the critical eye of an artist, and he says that 
he found them generally taller and larger men than ourselves. 
‘Those of middle height were broad-chested and muscular, and 
their limbs as sinewy as though they had been occupied all their 
lives in laborious employments. Their colour is lighter than that 
of the American Indian, their features small and regular ; their hair 
isin a profusion of beautiful curls: whereas that of the Indian is 
straitand lank. The disposition of the New Zealander appears to 
be full of fun and gaiety, while the Indian is dull, shy, and sus- 
picious.” The author thinks that they are a very different race from 
the American Indians; they are much more industrious, and the 
have very generally a strong dislike to intoxicating liquors, hough 
- fond of tobacco. They were nearly all armed with muskets, 
and had cartouche boxes buckled round their waists, filled with 


ball cartridges. Crowding on the deck of the ship, they hailed the 
arrival of the strangers in their own way, by dancing and stamping 
furiously, pata first, according to custom, stripped themselves 


completely naked. Their usual clothing is a kind of matting called 
kaka-hoos. Their villages are collections of rude huts, huddled 
together without system or regularity, few of them being more than 
four feet high, with a door-way about half that height. In the fine 
season the natives generally live in the open air. 

Our adventurer had too many proofs of the lamentable fact that 
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the New Zealanders still retain the horrible practice of cannibalisn. 
For the slightest offence, a master thinks nothing of killing his 
slave. The body is then regularly baked or roasted, and con. 
sumed by the family! Several instances of this savage custom are 
mentioned, which are too disgusting to be repeated. Their ancient 
propensity to thieving has, however, been much diminished ; go 
injurious was it found to their trading intercourse with our colonial 
people, that if any body be now convicted of theft, his head is cut 
off on the spot! Their soil produces potatoes and Indian corn in 
great abundance. With industry they combine great frugality and 
order. Their plantations are remarkable for their regularity—a 
circumstance greatly to their credit, considering their want of con- 
venient tools, and their ignorance of the principles of agriculture, 
In common with most of the South Sea islanders, they have the 
system of taboo, and it is only necessary to declare a particular 
house or piece of ground tabooed, to preserve it sacred from vio- 
lation. They display considerable ingenuity and taste in their 
carvings in wood, in some of which they make good attempts at 
groups of figures as large as life. Many of these specimens are 
quite as good, in the author’s opinion, as those which he had seen 
of the first efforts of the early Egyptians. The natives are great 
admirers both of painting and sculpture. ‘ Every house of conse- 
quence is ornamented and embellished, and their canoes have the 
most minute and elaborate workmanship bestowed upon them.’ 

It appears that some enterprizing merchants from Port Jackson 
have established a dockyard and a number of saw-pits up the 
river, where one vessel had been already built, launched, and sent 
to sea, and another of one hundred and fifty tons’ burthen was then 
on the stocks. 


‘On landing at this establishment at E. O. Racky, or, as the English- 
men have called it, “‘ Deptford,” I was greatly delighted with the appear- 
ance of order, bustle, and industry it presented. Here were storehouses, 
dwelling-houses, and various offices for the mechanics; and every depart- 
ment seemed as well filled as it could have been in a civilised country, To 
me the most interesting circumstance was to notice the great delight of 
the natives, and the pleasure they seemed to take in observing the progress 
of the various works. All were officious to ‘‘lend a hand,” and each 
seemed eager to be employed. This feeling corresponds with my idea of 
the best method of civilising a savage. Nothing can more completely 
show the importance of the useful arts than a dockyard. In it are prac- 
tised nearly all the mechanical trades; and these present to the busy 
enquiring mind of a New Zealander a practical encyclopedia of know- 
ledge. When he sees the combined exertions of the smith and carpenter 
create so huge a fabric as a ship, his mind is filled with wonder and de- 
light; and when he witnesses the moulding of iron at the anvil, it excites 
his astonishment and emulation. 

‘The people of the dockyard informed me, that although it was coo- 
stantly crowded with natives, scarcely any thing had ever been stolen, and 
all the chiefs in the neighbourhood took so great an interest in the work, 
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that any annoyance offered to those employed would immediately be 


revenged as a personal affront.’—pp. 25, 26. 


Still higher up the river there is another establishment, formed 
ypon a much smaller scale, by a few English settlers, who employ 
themselves in cutting timber, sawing planks, and making oars for 
the Sydney market. In their neighbourhood the Wesleyan mis- 
sjonaries were induced to take up their residence, and as the habi- 
tations of the natives in the neighbourhood were very numerous, 
it assumed the appearance of a civilised colony. Arriving at the 
head of the river the author disembarked from his boat with his 
companion, and shaped his way into the interior of the country, 
through dense forests, and across innumerable streams, over several 
of which single trees were thrown, which served as bridges. ‘The 
whole way was mountainous. The climbing up, and then descend- 
ing, was truly frightful; not a gleam of sky was to be seen; all 
was a mass of gigantic trees, straight and lofty, their wide spread+ 
ing branches mingling over head, and producing throughout the 
forest an endless darkness and unbroken gloom.’ hey were 
attended by several natives, who occasionally gave them a song, 
or rather a dirge, in which they all joined chorus. Occasionally 
they met groups of naked men, trotting along under immense 
loads, and screaming their barbarous songs of recognition. Sud- 
denly they arrived within view of the church missionary establish- 
ment, forming a complete English village. We must give the 
disheartening results in the author’s language. 


‘Wreaths of white smoke were rising from the chimneys of neat 
weather-boarded houses. The glazed windows reflected the brilliant glow 
from the rays of the setting sun, while herds of fat cattle were winding 
down the hills, lowing as they leisurely bent their steps towards the farm- 
yard. It is impossible for me to describe what I felt on contemplating a 
scene so similar to those I had left behind me. 

‘According to the custom of this country, we fired our muskets, to 
warn the inhabitants of the settlement of our approach. We arranged our 
dresses in the best order we could, and proceeded towards the village, As 
the report of our guns had been heard, groups of nondescripts came run- 
ning out to meet us. I could scarcely tell to what order of beings they 
belonged ; but on their approach, I found them to be New Zealand 
youths, who were settled with the missionaries. They were habited in 
the most uncouth dresses imaginable. These pious men, certainly, have 
no taste for the picturesque ; they bad obscured the finest human forms 
under a seaman’s huge clothing. Boys not more than fifteen wore jackets, 
reaching to their knees, and buttoned up to the throat with great black 
horn buttons ; a coarse checked shirt, the collar of which spread balf way 
over their face; their luxuriant, beautiful hair was cut close off, and each 

was crammed into a close Scotch bonnet ! 

‘These half converted, or rather half covered youths, after cing 
noses, and chattering with our guides, conducted us to the dwellings o 

masters. As I had a letter of introduction from one of their own 
body, I felt not the slightest doubt of a kind reception ; so we proceeded 
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with confidence. We were ushered into a house, all cleanliness and com. 
fort, all order, silence, and unsociability. After presenting my letter to 3 
grave-looking personage, it had to undergo a private inspection in ap 
adjoining room, and the result was, an invitation “ to stay and take a cy 
of tea!” All that an abundant farm, and excellent grocer in England 
could supply, were soon before us. Each person of the mission, as he 
appeared during our repast, was called aside, and I could hear my own 
letter read and discussed by them. I could not help thinking (within 
myself) whether this was a way to receive a countryman at the Anti- 
podes! No smile beamed upon their countenance ; there were no enqui- 
ries after news ; in short, there was no touch of human sympathy, such 
as we “ of the world” feel at receiving an Englishman under our roof jn 
such a savage country as this! 

‘The chubby children who peeped at us from all corners, and the very 
hearty appearance of their parents, plainly evidenced that theirs was an 
excellent and thriving trade. We had a cold invitation to stay all night ; 
but this the number of our party entirely precluded ; so they lent us their 
boat to convey us to the Bay of Islands, a distance of about twenty-five 
miles.’—pp. 38—41. 

Such was the hospitality of these Christian missionaries! We 
blush for the country that gave them birth, and the system which 
affords support to so ‘ thriving’ and so selfish a ‘ trade.’ It may 
be said that such conduct as this upon the part of the missionaries 
excited prejudices against them in the mind of the author, who 
takes frequent occasions to point out the signal failures in which 
their attempts at conversion have terminated. It is very possible 
that, after the humiliating disappointment which he experienced, 
his feelings might have been embittered against them’to a certain 
extent. But one half of the facts which he has collected concern- 
ing the New Zealand missions, even if we omit from our view the 
other half, shew beyond a doubt that the missions in that quarter 
have been totally inefficient for any purposes of religion, and have 
only proved serviceable to those who apply the salaries which they 
receive to their own personal advantage. Let us hear what the 
author says of another of these costly impositions. 


‘A few days after my arrival in the bay (of Islands), I crossed to the 
opposite side, to visit the Church missionary settlement, and to deliver a 
letter of introduction I had to one of the members. Here, on a beautiful 
bank, with a delightful beach in front, and the entrance of the bay open 
to them, the clear and blue expanse of water speckled over with fertile 
islands, reside these comfortable teachers of the Gospel. The name they 
have given this spot is “ Marsden Vale.” They very soon gave us to 
understand they did not wish for our acquaintance, and their coldness and 
inhospitality (I must acknowledge) created in my mind a thorough dis- 
like to them. The object of the mission, as it was first planned, might 
have been attained, and might have proved highly beneficial to the New 
Zealanders ; but as it is now conducted, no good result can be expected 
from it. Any man of common sense must agree with me, that a savage 
can receive but little benefit from having the abstruse points of the Gospel 
preached to him, if his mind is not prepared to receive them. This is the plan 
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adopted here; and nothing will convince these enthusiasts that it is wrong, 
or induce them tochange it for one more agreeable to the dictates of reason. 

‘Upon enquiring who and what these men were, I found that the 

ter part of them were hardy mechanics (not well-educated clergymen), 
whom the benevolent and well-intentioned people of England had sent out 
in order to teach the natives the importance of different trades,—a most 
judicious arrangement, and which ought to be the foundation of all mis- 
sions. What could could be a more gratifying sight than groups of these 
athletic savages, toiling at the anvil or saw ; erecting for themselves sub- 
stantial dwellings ; thus leading them by degrees to know and to appre- 
ciate the comforts resulting from peaceful, laborious, and useful occupa- 
tions? Then, while they felt sincere gratitude for services rendered them, 
at their leisure hours, and on certain days, these missionaries should 
attempt to expound to them, in as simple a manner as possible, the nature 
of revealed religion ! 

‘In New Zealand, the “ mechanic” missionary only carries on his trade 
till he has every comfort around him,—his house finished, his garden 
fenced, and a strong stockade enclosing all, to keep off the “ pagan” 
savages. This done, then commences the easy task of preaching. ‘They 
collect a few ragged urchins of natives, whom they teach to read and 
write their own language—the English tongue being forbidden; and 
when these children return to their families, they are despised by them, 
as being effeminate and useless. 

‘I once saw a sturdy blacksmith in the prime of life, sitting in the midst 
of agroup of savages, attempting to expound to them the mysteries of 
our holy redemption—perplexing his own brains, as well as those of his 
auditors, with the most incomprehensible and absurd opinions. How much 
better would he have been employed in teaching them how to weld a 
piece of iron, or to make a nail !’—pp. 58—61. 


We may observe that the testimony of this writer adds one more 
link to the chain of evidence, that must be perceived graduall 
embracing every spot in the savage or civilized world, to which the 
British missionaries have as yet had access. Whatever ameliora- 
tions have taken place in the character and conduct of the New 
Zealanders, he attributes entirely to the commercial intercourse in 
which they have lately been engaged with our whalers and other 
traders. ‘ What pcs soever, he observes, ‘ the missionaries 
may take to themselves, or try to make their supporters in Eng- 
land believe, every man who has visited this place, and will wah 
his mind freely and disinterestedly, must acknowledge that they 
have had no share in bringing about this change of character.’ 
Hitherto they have not succeeded.’ He adds in another place— 

‘I have visited many of the Roman Catholic missionary establish- 
ments ; their priests adopt quite a different line of conduct: they are 
cheerful and kind to the savage pagan, and polite and attentive to their 
European brethren ; they have gained the esteem of those they have been 
sent to convert ; they have introduced their own language amongst them, 
which enables them to have intercourse with strangers ; and, however we 
may differ in some tenets of religious belief, we must acknowledge the 
Success of their mission. They ve brought nearly the whole of the 
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Indian population in South America into the bosom of their church ; anq 
their converts form the greater part of the people. Notwithstanding the 
numerous church and sectarian missionaries sent from England, J neve, 
met with one Indian converted by them. 1 have attended mass in an Jp. 
dian village : a native priest performed the ceremony, and the whole con. 
gregation (except myself,) were of his caste and complexion : and, it js 
worthy of remark, that in Peru, and some of the most populous provinces, 
a pagan is scarcely to be found.’—pp. 171, 172. 


This testimony is extremely important. To us it is not at all 
new. But how long will our countrymen continue to be cheated 
out of their money, for the purpose of enabling the foolish founders 
of these missions, and their interested hypocritical agents, to carry 
on their system of expensive expeditions to distant regions ?—expe- 
ditions which are already rendering our people the laughing stock 
of the world. We trust that the day is approaching when this 
exquisite humbug shall be fully exposed and exploded. 

he dances of the New Zealanders are particularly horrible. On 
these occasions they work themselves up to such a pitch of phrenzy, 
that the distortions of their countenances become dreadful. The 
women mix in the dance indiscriminately with the men, and go 
through the same frightful gestures. Nevertheless the more our 
adventurer became acquainted with the natives, the better he liked 
them. He rambled among their villages without the least precau- 
tion, and found them, almost without exception, very kindly dis- 
posed. The country is remarkable for the total absence of quad- 
rupeds. Birds are so numerous, that at times they darken the air. 
Many of them possess very sweet notes. There seems to be little 
or no grass in the country, almost every part being covered with 
fern or flax. The cattle imported by the missionaries feed and 
even get fat upon the former. The principal town of the New 
Zealanders is called Ty-a-my. It is situated on the top of a beau- 
tifal hill, in the midst of an extensive plain covered with plantations, 
of Indian corn, cumera, and potatoes. Its situation, remarkable 
for quiet beauty and fertility, reminded the author forcibly of the 
scenery around Canterbury. Though in the same latitude as 
Sydney, the climate of New Zealand is infinitely superior. The 
heat of summer is moderate, and the skies are beautifully clear. 
There are no feverish oppressive heats, no pestilential winds, no 
long continued droughts, which are felt more or less in the Austra- 
lian settlements. The temperature is so equal, that the author 
strongly recommends our government to pay attention to New 
Zealand, as affording more than one spot highly favourable for the 
establishment of a colony. The natives carry the art of tattooing 
to great perfection. A professor of this art, named Arangbie, 
was the Sir Thomas Lawrence of the nation. His works are 
highly prized. He was originally a slave, but to such a degree of 
eminence had he raised himself by his skill, that he was admitted 
to'a perfect equality with the greatest men of his country. The 
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author could not discover that the New Zealanders had any general 
form of government : each chieftain governs his own tribe. Among 
the most remarkable persons with whom he became acquainted, 
were a few venerable old men, who, as he truly observes, would do 
honour to any age, Country, or op we * They had passed their 
whole lives in travelling from one chieftain’s residence to another, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to explain away insults, to offer 
apologies, and to strive by every means in their power to establish 
peace between those who were about to plunge their country into 
the horrors of war.” These men, as the heralds of peace, are every 
where treated with the greatest respect. There is no order of 
priesthood, nor any system of religion, known to these people. 
They have a great abundance of carved figures, which a stranger 
would be disposed to take for idols; but they are intended as mere 
ornaments. They believe in the existence of a Great and Invisible 
Spirit, whom they call Atna; but they fear his wrath rather than 
love his attributes. They have amongst them a set of cunning 
men, who practise on their fears by pretending to dive into futurity. 
The people hold public assemblies, on great occasions, at which 
eloquence is all predominant. They listen to each speaker with 
the greatest attention. He generally rises from his seat on the 
ground, and proceeding into an oblong space reserved in the centre, 
he walks to and fro, flourishing his hatchet, and pouring forth his 
words ina rapid manner. Previous to rising, he throws a mat or 
blanket over his shoulders, which he arranges in the most graceful 
style. A great part of the figure is exposed, and forms a study for 
an artist which the author thought it well worth going many miles 
to witness, and invariably reminded him of the great models of 
antiquity. 

After spending some time in New Zealand, which the author 
found extremely interesting, he returned to Sydney, where he made 
several drawings, which furnished Mr. Burford with designs for 
his Panorama, recently exhibited in Leicester-square. He next 
proceeded to the Eastern Archipelago, the Manillas, Madras, and 
the Mauritius, where he executed a variety of estimable drawings. 
Upon his return to England, he was very properly employed as 
draughtsman to his Majesty’s ship “ Beagle,” commanded by 


Captain Fitzroy, which has lately left our shores on a voyage of 
discovery. 





Ant. V.— English Songs and other Small Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
12mo, pp. 228. London; Moxon. 1832. 


Mr. Procter, who, by the way, might have dispensed before this 
time with his fantastic alias, is perfectly correct in his remark, that 
‘England is singularly barren of song-writers’! We have in fact 
no national music, a decided proof that we have no body of lyrical 
verses to which music might have been united. The few songs 
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which are found scattered through the works of our elder dramatic 
writers, and which to Mr. Procter seem often so ‘eminently fine’ 
have generally appeared to us by no means worthy of the prodigal 
praise which he has thought fit to bestow upon them. With the 
exception of Dibdin’s ballads, we have nothing that deserves the 
name of a song in our native literature. The sister kingdoms of 
Scotland and Ireland have in a great measure redeemed our cha- 
racter in this respect. The melodies of those countries have been 
perhaps more extensively encouraged in England than they have 
been at home; and this fact shows that, wise y not a song-making, 
we are asong-loving people. We may indeed boast of our glees, a 
style of song-music strictly English, in which we are not rivalled 
by any other nation. But even our best glees are inferior in cha- 
racter to the melodies of Carolan; they have scarcely acquired for 
us any musical reputation, and are not even very much known 
amongst ourselves, except in those convivial parties whose recur- 
rence is every year becoming less frequent. 

The composition of a good song is really an affair of no small 
difficulty. Any person at all experienced in the art of writing, 
might produce in a week a hundred of those namby pamby verses, 
which we find in most of the music shops of London. We very 
seldom hear at the theatre a new song, the words of which are 
arranged with the slightest attention to poetical effect. Indeed, 
Mr. Cornwall’s standard of poetical excellence in this department 
of intellectual exertion is not a very high one. His notion seems 
to be that the words might be too good, and that the perfection of 
such a composition consists in its being wrought up exactly to that 
degree at which, without being in itself devoid of merit, it might 
be still futher improved by the assistance of music. To this notion 
we cannot subscribe. Let us try it by the test of Mr. Moore's 
songs in the Irish Melodies. The music of those songs would be 
delightful with almost any words; but delightful though it be, in 
itself, we do not think that it adds in any respect to the beauty of 
the verses which Moore has allied to its immortality. We should 
say, on the contrary, that in some instances the native airs have 
received new energy, and have been impregnated with a deeper 
and more impressive meaning, by the happy adaptations of the 
poet. The same observation applies to the songs of Burns. Take 
the well-known ballad of ‘‘ Lang Syne” for example. Does not 
every body who sings, or hears another sing, this composition, feel 
that though the air is very beautiful, it is made still more affect- 
ing by the genial sentiments of which Burns has rendered it the 
vehicle ? | 

Our notion of the perfection of a song is this,—that it should be 
as simple as possible in the expression, but fraught with a degree 
of sentiment, whatever be the theme, that would of itself easily 
suggest the character of the air which might be composed for it. 
There should be no expletives in the diction, no conceit in the 
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thought, and the writer should be frugal of imagery. Natural sen- 
timent, clothed in appropriate and liquid language, is the soul of 
song. We are afraid that if we were to try Mr. Cornwall’s lyrics 
py our standard, we should find very few that approach it. We 
open his little volume at random, and in the very first song that 
presents itself to our view, we discover at one glance a catalogue of 
imperfections. 3 
‘Hide me, O twilight Air! 
Hide me from thought, from care, 
From all things, foul or fair, 
Until to-morrow ! 
To-night I strive no more ; 
No more my soul shall soar : 
Come, Sleep, and shut the door 
’Gainst pain and sorrow ! 
If I must see through dreams, 
Be mine Elysian gleams, 
Be mine by morning streams 
To watch and wander! 
So may my spirit cast 
(Serpent-like) off the past, 
And my free soul at last 
Have leave to ponder ! 
And shouldst thou ‘scape control, 
Ponder on love, sweet Soul, 
On joy,—the end—the goal 
Of all endeavour ! 
But if earth’s pains will rise, 
(As damps will seek the skies,) 
Then, Night, seal thou mine eyes. 
In sleep, for ever !'—p. 10. 

Let us critically examine the first stanza. In the opening line 
the writer calls upon the ‘twilight air’ to hide him. If the twi- 
light could obey his request, it would be by reason of its shade, and 
not its air. Air is an element altogether devoid of colour, and 
therefore to ask its assistance for such a purpose is mere nonsense. 
From what is the twilight to hide him? From, amongst other 
things, ‘all things foul or fair;’ that is to say, from happy as well 
asunhappy thoughts. Yet in the very next stanza he supplicates 
for Elysian dreams! ‘ Fair,’ then, must have been inserted merely 
for the sake of the rhyme. The line, ‘ No more my soul shall soar,’ 
sounds so sharply, that we doubt if even the Chevalier Netikomm, 
acomposer, according to Mr. Cornwall’s authority, ‘of the very 
first order,’ could, by any combination of sounds, render it musical. 
The author, apparently doubtful of his jurisdiction over the ‘ twilight 
ar,’ after asking it to hide him from every thing foul or fair, con- 
cludes his stanza with an appeal to another power,—to do what? 
Exactly the same thing. ‘ Come sleep, and shut the door,’ he says, 
invery humble prose, ‘ against pain and sorrow.’ Here, then, is a 


repetition of the same idea, in the same stanza, in language not at 
YOu. 11, (1832). No. 111. ce 
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all calculated to improve the thought, to please the ear, or to satisfy 
the judgment. 

e submit that the desire expressed in the second stanza, ‘Ty 
watch and wander,’ asks for two inconsistent things. He who watches 
ought not to wander; and he who really wishes to wander ought 
not to watch. The second part of the same stanza supposes a gene. 
ral acquaintance with the fact well known to naturalists, that the 
serpent occasionally renews its skin. We venture to say, that 
knowledge of this description is very limited ; even if the contrary 
were the case, we should still object to the metaphor, as being too 
much studied for a song. In such a composition, we have a mor- 
tal dislike to a parenthesis. Mr. Cornwall should know, that ‘to 
ponder’ is a verb active, and that it is never used, in good writing, 
without some allusion to the matter pondered : as in this instance, 
from Dryden :— 

* Intent he seemed 
‘« And pondering future things of wond’rous weight. 


Many use the verb with on, but incorrectly—an error which we 
find in the very next stanza—‘‘ Ponder on love, sweet soul.” Is 
not ‘the goal’ altogether superfluous, as ‘the end’ immediately 
precedes it? Is not the whole song, in short, as bad a composi- 
tion as ever was set to music? 

We think, however, that the writer in some degree redeems his 
character in the two first stanzas of the song by which it is fol- 
lowed, which express in a very lively and appropriate measure 
the joyous feelings that spring in the hunter’s breast on a fine 
autumnal morning. 

* Rise! Sleep no more ! Tis a noble morn : 

The dews hang thick on the fringed thorn : 

And the frost shrinks back, like a beaten hound, 

Under the steaming steaming ground. 

Behold, where the billowy clouds flow by, 

And leave us alone in the clear gray sky ! 

Our horses are ready and steady—So, ho! 

I’m gone, like a dart from the Tartar’s bow. 
Hark, hark !—Who calleth the maiden Morn 
From her sleep in the woods and the stubble corn ? 

The horn,—the horn! 

The merry sweet ring of the hunter’s horn. 


Now,—Through the copse, where the fox is found, 
And over the stream at a mighty bound, 
And over the high lands, and over the low, 
O'er furrows, o’er meadows the hunters go! 
Away !—as a hawk flies full at its prey, 
So flieth the hunter, away,—away ! 
From the burst at the cover till set of sun, 
When the red fox dies and—the day is done! 
Hark, hark !—What sound on the wind is borne? 
‘Tis the conquering voice of the hunter's horn. 
The horn,—the horn! 
The merry bold voice of the hunter's horn.’ 
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But as if to shew the facility with which even so practised a 
writer as Master Cornwall can slip down from the beautiful to the 
ludicrous, he, without any positive necessity, adds a third stanza, 
every line of which is as bad as any thing of the kind that has 
ever appeared in those ballads, which are purchased by the yard 
in the streets of London, or stuck up on a wall for sale. We need 
hardly mark the stupid phrases in Italics. 


‘Sound! sound the horn! To the hunter good, 

What’s the gulley deep, or the roaring flood ? 

Right over he bounds, as the wild stag bounds, 

At the heels of his swift, sure, silent hounds, 

Oh !—what delight can a mortal lack, 

When once he is firm on his horse’s back, 

With his stirrups short, and his snaffle strong, 

And the blast of the horn for his morning song ?’—p. 12. 


The Exile’s Farewell to Old England breathes much feeling : 
the diction is chaste and natural, and we fancy that it would be a 
matter of no great difficulty for a composer to translate it into 
pathetic music. 


‘ Farewell Old England’s shores ! 

Farewell her rugged men ! 

Now, sailors, strain your oars ! 
I ne’er will look again. 

I've lived—I’ve sought—I’ve seen— 
Oh, things I love too well, 

Upon those shores of green : 
So England ! long farewell ! 

Farewell! 


I go,—what matter where ? 
The Exile when he flies, 
Thinks not of other air,— 
Dreams not of alien skies: 
He seeks but to depart 
From the land he loves too well,— 
From thoughts that smite his heart : 
So, England ! long farewell ! 
Farewell! 


O’er lands and the lonely main, 
A lonelier man, I roam, 
To seek some balm for pain,— 
Perhaps to find a home : 
I go,—but Time nor tide, 
Nor all that tongue may tell, 
Shall e’er from thee divide 
My heart,— and so, farewell ! 
Old England, fare thee well !'—pp. 13, 14. 
There are some verses upon a mother and child sleeping, which 
rags teally very beautiful, do not appear to us well calculated 
or music, 
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Night gaze, but send no sound ! 
Fond heart, thy fondness keep ! 

Nurse Silence, wrap them round ! 
Breathe low ;—they sleep, they sleep ! 


No wind ! no murmuring showers ! 
No music, soft and deep ! 

No thoughts nor dreams of flowers ! 
All hence ;—they sleep, they sleep ! 


Time’s step is all unheard : 
Heaven’s stars bright silence keep: 
No breath, no sigh, no word ! 
A\l’s still; —they sleep, they sleep ! 
O Life! O Night! O Time! 
Thus ever round them creep ! 
From pain, from hate, from crime, 
E’er guard them, gentle Sleep !’—p. 14. 


The author, possibly from association, appears to have been 
much pleased with his address to a wild cherry-tree. To us the 
verses seem exceedingly puerile. We should like to ask him what 
was his reason, while versifying his reflections on the ‘ common 
lot,’ as he calls it, for introducing into each stanza, such inele- 
gant rhymes, as ‘ lot,’ ‘ not, —‘ blot,’ ‘ not,’—‘ hot,’ ‘ not,’—‘ lot, 
knot,’—‘ lot,’ ‘forgot?’ It is undoubtedly often a graceful orna- 
ment in a song to repeat the same rhymes, but it is an essential 
condition that they should not be so uncouth as those which we 
have just cited. The ‘ Poet’s Song to his Wife’ is pretty and 
musical. 

‘ How many Summers, love, 
Have I been thine ? 

How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 
Time, like the winged wind 

When’t bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours! 


Some weight of thought, though loth, 
On thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears,—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; 
All else is flown! 

Ah !—With what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 

Look, where our children start, 
Like sudden spring ! 

With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 
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They tell how much I owe 
To thee and time !’"—p. 21. 


The thought which suggested the stanzas beginning ‘she was 
not fair nor full of grace,’ came from a poetical source. The 
object is to give expression to that feeling which is left behind 
upon the departure of one to whose society we had been accustomed. 
Manner, a kind way of looking, or listening, may sometimes 
render a very ordinary person more engaging in the home circle, 
than a person of brilliant beauty or accomplishments. But we must 
confess, that while tracing the progress of this just and natural 
feeling through the stanzas in question, we were not prepared for 
the following strange simile :— 

‘Perhaps some grain lost to its sphere 
Might cast the bright sun from his throne; 
For all we know is—*‘ She was here,” 
And —“ She hath flown 


We do not understand the connection between the ‘perhaps’ 
and the ‘for.’ Has Mr. Procter ever seen the voice of the night- 
ingale? If he have not, what does he mean by telling the bird, 

‘ Thy voice is sweet,—is sad,—is clear, 
And yet, methinks, *t should flow unseen.’ 

Has Master Barry Cornwall ever seen the wind? If he have not, 
may we ask him to interpret the hidden sense of the following line 


in his 31st ode, or song; ‘ On every gust that mocks the eye.’ 
Weadmire a good glass of wine as much as he does, and theretore 
we feel much at a loss to understand how we could manage matters 
if we were to act upon his direction ; 

‘Why doth the bottle stand, boys? 

Let the glass run silent round.’ 


Now if the bottle were not to stand, and the glass were to be 
perpetually running round, we should be glad to have the problem 
solved, by what means the wine could find its way to its final des- 
unation? Under such circumstance, would it be unpardonable to 
take a drop from the bottle itself? 

Wandering through these pages we light upon a ‘ Phantasy’— 


somewhat fantastic, perhaps, but delightful for the imagery which 
itsummons around us. 


‘ Feed her with the leaves of Love,— 
(Love, the rose, that blossoms here)! 
Music, gently ’round her move ! 
Bind her to the cypress near! 
Weave her round and round, 

With skeins of silken sound ! 

Tis a little stricken deer, 

Who doth from the hunter fly, 
Aud comes here to droop,—to die, 
Ignorant of her wound ! 
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Soothe her with sad stories, 
O poet, till she sleep ! 
Dreams, come forth with all your glories! 
Night, breathe soft and deep ! 
Music, round her creep! 
If she steal away to weep, 
Seek her out,—and, when you find her, 
Gentle, gentlest Music, wind her 
Round and round, 
Round and round, 
With your bands of softest sound ; 
Such as we, at night-fall, hear 
In the wizard forest near, 
When the charmed Maiden sings 
At the hidden springs !’"—p. 51. 

We were about to take a joyous bound from the first to the 
second part of these songs, when our critical eyes were attracted 
by some reflections on ‘ Life.’ Now here, thought we, the poet 
becomes a philosopher, the philosopher a poet. He tells us some 
things which we knew before, as for instance, that we are born, we 
laugh, we weep, we love, we droop, we die !—but he gives a novelty 
to his subject by putting the questions, wherefore are we born, 
wherefore do we laugh, or weep, or love, or die? Alas! he knows 
not. It is a secret which we have yet to learn. But now comes 
the moral. 

‘ We toil,—through pain and wrong ; 
We fight,—and fly ; 
We love; we lose; and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie.’ 


Oh! Barry, dear Barry! couldst thou not have discovered a more 
gentle mode of communicating to us this dreadful intelligence? 
Part the second dashes forth amidst a gay flourish of stars and 
graces, the latter flying about in all directions; one of the fair 
damsels seems to be walking the skies with her head downwards, 
while the others seem to be ata game of romps. At first, we read the 
following spirited lines under the impression that they were ex- 
pressive of the feelings of these various figurantes :— 
‘ How gallantly, how merrily 
We ride along the sea! 
The morning is all sunshine, 
The wind is blowing free : 
The billows are all sparkling, 
And bounding in the light, 
Like creatures in whose sunny veins 
The blood is running bright.’ 


But when we went on a little further, we found that we were 
under a mistake, and that the whole ballad was intended to de 
scribe the return of a man of war from the scene of victory ; and 
although it is open in some parts to severe criticism, as the shou! 
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« the shark, and the turning of the Admiral into clay, yet we 
ust admit the ptece to be written with considerable power. 


‘ All nature knows our triumph : 

Strange birds about us sweep ; 

Strange things come up to look at us, 
The masters of the deep: 

In our #ake, like any servant, 
Follows even the buld shark— 

Oh, proud must be our Admiral 
Of such a bonny barque ! 


Proud, proud must be our Admiral, 
(Though he is pale to-day,) 
Of twice five hundred iron men, 
Who all his nod obey ; 
Who've fought for him, and conquered,— 
Who've won, with sweat and gore, 
Nobility ! which he shall have 
Whene’er he touch the shore. 


Oh! would I were our Admiral, 
To order, with a word,— 

To lose a dozen drops of blood, 
And strait rise up a lord ! 

I'd shout e’en to yon’ shark, there, 
Who follows in our lee, 

‘Some day, I'll make thee carry me, 
Like lightning through the sea.” 


—The Admiral grew paler, 
And paler as we flew : 
Still talked he to his officers, 
And smiled upon his crew ; 
And he looked up at the heavens, 
- And he looked down on the sea, 
And at last he spied the creature, 
That kept following in our lee. 


He shook—’'twas but an instant— 
For speedily the pride 

Ran crimson to his heart, 
Till all chances he defied : 

It threw boldness on his forehead ; 
Gave firmness to his breath ; 

And he stood like some grim warrior 
New risen up from death. 
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That night, a horrid whisper 
Fell on us where we lay ; 

And we knew our old fine Admiral 
Was changing into clay ; 

And we heard the wash of waters, 
Though nothing could we see, 
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And a whistle and a plunge 
Among the billows in our lee ! 


’Till dawn we watched the body 
In its dead and ghastly sleep, 
And next evening at sunset, 
It was slung into the deep ! 
And never, from that moment,— 
Save one shudder through the sea, 
Saw we (or heard) the shark 
That had followed in our lee !'—pp. 55—57, 


The song of ‘ Babylon,’ we perceive, has been set to music b 
Mr. H. Phillips. It is worthy of a fine sacred strain ; the thoughts 
are lofty, so is the diction in which they are clothed. 


‘ ( Recitative.) 
Pause in this desert! Here men say, of old 
Belshazzar reigned, and drank from cups of gold ; 
Here, to his hideous idols, bowed the slave, 
And here—God struck him dead ! 
; ; Where lies his grave ? 
"Tis lost !—His brazen gates ? his soaring towers, 
From whose dark tops men watched the starry hours ?— 
All to the dust gone down! The desert bare 
Scarce yields an echo when we question ‘‘ Where ?” 
The lonely herdsman seeks in vain the spot ; 
And the black wandering Arab knows it not. 
No brick, nor fragment lingereth now, to tell 
Where Babylon (mighty city !) rose and fell ! 


(Air.) 
O City, vast and old! 
Where, where is thy grandeur fled ? 
The stream that around thee rolled, 
Still rolls in its ancient hed ! 
But where, oh, where art Tuov gone ? 
Oh, Babylon! Oh, Babylon! 


The Giant, when he dies, 
Still leaves his bones behind, 
To shrink in the winter skies, 
And whiten beneath the wind! 
But where, oh, where art Tuovu gone ? 
Oh, Babylon! Oh, Babylon! 
Thou liv’st !—for thy name still glows, 
A light in the desert skies ; 
As the fame of the hero grows 
Thrice trebled because he dies ! 
Oh, Babylon! Oh, Babylon !—pp. 85, 86. 


It may be said that our remarks upon these songs have been 
written in a spirit of minute criticism. It will be said with trath. 
Little things must be looked at through a microscope. We have 
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not withheld our cheerful praise where praise was due, and if we 
have exposed some of the faults which pervade this collection of 
songs, we have done so for the purpose of hinting to Mr. Procter, 
that he has not, as yet at least, succeeded in supplying that great 
desideratum, a body of lyrics truly English. We do not remember 
more than one or two of his compositions which do not apply, 
nationally speaking, just as much to America as they do to this 
country. The great majority of them are conversant with feelings 
and sentiments which are common to all mankind, and do not 
even pretend to afford us the slightest idea of the English cha- 
racter. As if to crown the absurdity of the plan, most of those 
which have been set to music, have received that honour from the 
talents of a foreigner ! 





—_——— 


Art. VI. -A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation: illustrated with Maps. By 
J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. pp. 1143. London: Longman and Co. 
1832. 


By encouraging the reduction to an encyclopedic form of the 
arts of agriculture and horticulture, and the science of botany, 
Messrs. Longman and Co. have contributed very much to facili- 
tate the general diffusion of the great improvements, which have 
taken place in those pursuits within the last twenty-five years. It 


would be folly to suppose, that in sending forth such publications 
to the world, those respectable publishers had not for their prin- 
cipal object the interest of their trade, But it requires also no 
common spirit of enterprise to undertake works of this description, 
the paper and printing of which, without mentioning copyright, 
or other expences, demand the advance of a large capital, and that 
too with the risk of perhaps no adequate return being made for 
several years. In producing the Dictionary of Commerce now 
before us, they have added to their catalogue another encyclopedia, 
which can hardly fail to meet with the most extensive patronage in 
acommercial country. When we look at the quantity and variety 
of the matter which it contains; when we consider the difficulties 
that must have attended the collection, the elucidation, the metho- 
dical arrangement, and the adaptation to the existing state of the 
world, of the many topics which it embraces, and find that the 
whole, with some few exceptions, have been executed by the single, 
though practised hand of Mr. M‘Culloch, we cannot but feel that 
he has entitled himself to the greatest praise, not only for the 
industry, but the eminent ability which he has displayed through- 
out his immense labours. We trace the presence of his vigorous 
and well informed mind in almost every article of importance. We 
seldom perceive him drudging in his task like a mere compiler; 
on the contrary, he has applied his well known powers to the dis- 
cussion of many topics of a highly interesting nature in a com- 
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mercial point of view, and even where mere statement from the 
authorities was necessary, he has abridged whatever ceased to be 
of much value, and rendered luminous what was obscure. 

A complete modern dictionary of commerce was a desideratum 
in our repositories of knowledge. The first work of the kind was 
Savary’s, published in Paris, in three folio volumes, during the 
early part of the last century. It is a very valuable production for 
the facts which it contains, being compiled in a great measure 
from memoirs which were sent to the author, under the orders of 
government, by the inspectors of manufactures in France, and 
the French consuls in foreign countries. But the principles upon 
which it is based are now quite exploded, and the size of the work, 
which besides embraces a great deal of matter foreign to its title, 
would alone render it inaccessible for ordinary purposes. The cele- 
brated Abbé Morellet had projected a new Commercial Dictionary; 
but though it is understood that he collected a vast mass of 
materials, he never made any progress in printing beyond the pros- 
pectus, which held out the promise of a work much superior to 
that of Savary in every respect. His ideas were in some measure 
acted upon by the editors of the Encyclopédie Méthodique, who 
rendered three volumes of that publication a commercial dictionary, 
which was published at Paris, in 1783. We have had in England 
four successive works of a similar nature, of considerable merit, 
but we quite agree with Mr. M‘Culloch, in thinking that they left 
“ample room and verge enough ” for his labours, and that much of 
the ground upon which he has entered had been altogether unpre- 
occupied. 

He presents to his readers copious accounts of the various articles 
which form the subject matter of commercial transactions, giving 
not only the English but the foreign appellation, which it has 
fallen within our own experience to know will be to many London 
merchants a very essential convenience; the foreign tariffs often 
presenting the names of articles not generally understood except 
by persons thoroughly conversant with the languages. The tests 
by means of which the goodness of commodities may be ascer- 
tained, their prices for a lengthened period, and interesting histori- 
cal notices concerning them, are given in an authentic form. 
Under the article ‘Commerce,’ its nature, principles, objects, and 
the policy by which it ought to be guided, are fully explained. 
Many of the ideas expressed in that article are repeated in different 
parts of the work under particular titles, but this repetition was 
perhaps unavoidable in a dictionary; and it will hardly be per- 
ceived by the great body of readers, who seldom consult more than 
one or two articles at a time, and who will doubtless be pleased to 
have before them in a compendious shape, such considerations 3s 
bear directly upon the subject to which they happen to turn. ‘The 
laws of commercial navigation are also fully and clearly brought 
under the notice of the reader, as well as the principles and practice 
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of commercial arithmetic and accounts ; the means that have been 
adopted for extending and facilitating trade at home and abroad, 
—the advantages and disadvantages of companies,—the excise and 
customs’ regulations,—the principal emporiums with which this 
country carries on intercourse, and a variety of other subjects of a 
miscellaneous description. The authorities upon which any state- 
ments are given are carefully quoted, and the work is illustrated b 
maps, which we are assured have been corrected to the latest date, 
and add materially to the general value of the dictionary. It is 
printed in a clear and beautiful type, and forms a thick volume of 
upwards of eleven hundred pages. Though it looks somewhat un- 
wieldy to the eye, yet it should be remembered, that no work of 
this kind, to be useful, could be well compressed into a smaller size. 
By this typographical economy, these eleven hundred pages are 
made to contain perhaps more matter than can be found in four or 
five quarto volumes printed in a different style. 

In selecting specimens of the contents of this excellent work, we 
shall confine ourselves to articles of a popular character, and 
amongst these few are of more pressing interest than such as relate 
to literature. The time is not merely approaching, it has already 
arrived, when it ought to be considered the duty of Parliament to 
revise, and altogether to recast the laws existing upon this subject. 
Itis very well known that we have given all the encouragement in 
our power to the cheap publications, which have sprung up so 
rapidly in this country since the commencement of the present 
year. Few of these publications could possibly have prospered, if 
the desire for useful information had not prevailed amongst us 
toavery great extent. It is the duty of the legislature to gratify 
that desire in every possible way, and, consequently, to regulate the 
channels through which information is to be transmitted. But 
while the rights of cheap literature are to be consulted and pro- 
vided for, the men of intelligence, from whom the best description 
of literature emanates, ought not to be left liable to injury and 
spoliation. Something should be done to prevent a paper, such as 
“The Thief,” for instance, a name which it has well earned, from 
retailing on the Saturday for twopence, the best portions of a book 
which was published on the previous Wednesday at the price of 
one guinea. There have been several books published this year 
which are well worth that price, and which could not have been 
sold under it, if the publisher meant to pay the author and himself 
a fair remuneration for their respective labours. Are they to be 
sacrificed to the interests of the proprietor of “‘ The Thief,” who, 
without even professing to review a work, gives out very nearly the 
whole of it in successive numbers? If the public can thus obtain 
‘or fourpence or sixpence, the cream of a book which they could 
not buy under a guinea, is it to be expected that they will 
purchase it ? Certainly not. What then is the consequence? 
The author is deprived of his just earnings, and the publisher of his 
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fair reward. Is this just? Nay, is it for the real benefit of the 
community ? : 

The question is one of great importance, to which we may per. 
haps return. We shall content ourselves at present with giving 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s idea upon the state of the book trade, prefixing 
to it his historical account of copyright. 4 


‘ For a considerable time after the invention of printing, no questions 
seem to have occurred with respect to copyrights; this was occasioned by 
the early adoption of the licensing system. Governments soon perceived 
the vast importance of the powerful engine that had been brought into the 
field ; and they endeavoured to avail themselves of its energies by inter. 
dicting the publication of all works not previously licensed by authority, 
During the continuation of this system, piracy was effectually prevented, 
The licensing act (13 and 14 Chas. 2nd, c. 2), and the previous acts and 
proclamations, to the same effect, prohibited the printing of any books 
without consent of the owner, as well as without a license. In 1694, the 
licensing act finally expired, and the press then became really free. In- 
stead, however, of the summary methods for obtaining redress for any 
invasion of their property enjoyed by them under the licensing acts, 
authors were now left to defend their rights at common law; and as 
no author or bookseller could procure any redress for a piracy at common 
law, except in so far as he could prove damage, property in books 
was virtually annihilated; it being, in most cases, impossible to prove the 
sale of one printed copy out of a hundred. Under these circumstances, 
applications were made to Parliament for an act to protect literary pro- 
perty, by granting some speedy and effectual method of preventing the 
sale of spurious copies. In consequence, the statute 8 Anne, c. 19, was 
passed, securing to authors and their assignees the exclusive right of 
printing their books for fourteen years certain, from the day of publication, 
with a contingent fourteen years, provided the author were alive at the ex- 
piration of the first term. Persons printing books protected by this act, 
without the consent of the authors or their assignees, were to forfeit the 
pirated copies, and one penny for every sheet of the same. Such books as 
were not entered at Stationers’ Hall were excluded from the benefit of 
this act. 

‘ It has been customary for some time previous to this period, for the 
libraries of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, &c., to get a copy 
of most books entered at Stationers’ Hall; and the act of Anne made it 
imperative, that one copy of all works entitled to its protection, should be 
delivered to the following libraries ; viz. the Royal Library, now transferred 
to the British Museum; the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge; the li- 
braries of the four Scotch Universities ; the library of Sion College, London; 
and that of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh ;—in all nine copies. 

‘The act of Anne did not put to rest the questions as to copyrights. 
The authors contended that it did not affect their natural ownership, and 
that they, or their assignees, were entitled to proceed at common law 
against those who pirated their works after the period mentioned in the 
statute had expired, The publishers of spurious edititions resisted these 
pretensions, and contended that there was either no right of property, a 
common law, in the productions of the mind; or, that supposing such a 
right to have existed, it was superseded by the statute of Anne. There 
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was some difference of opinion in the courts as to these points; but Lord 
Mansfield, Mr. Justice Blackstone, and the most eminent judges were 
favourable to the claims of the authors. However, it was finally decided, 
upon an appeal to the House of Lords in 1774, that an action could not be 
maintained for pirating a copyright after the term specified in the statute. 

‘The act of Queen Anne referred only to Great Britain ; but in 1801, 
its provisions were extended to Ireland; the penalty, exclusive of for- 
feiture on printing, Or importing books without consent of the proprietor, 
was also increased from a penny to threepence a sheet. In return for this 
concession, two additional copies of all works entered at Stationers’ Hall 
were to be delivered, one to Trinity College, Dublin, and one to the King’s 
Inns, Dublin. 

‘ Every one must be satisfied, that fourteen years exclusive possession is 
far too short a period to indemnify the author of a work, the composition 
of which has required any considerable amount of labour and research ; 
though twenty-eight years is, perhaps, all things considered, as proper a 
period as could be fixed upon. Now, the grand defect of the statute of 
Anne consisted in its making the right to the exclusive possession for 
twenty-eight years, contingent on the fact of a person having lived a day 
more or less than fourteen years after the publication of his work. This 
was making the enjoyment of an important right dependant on a mere acci- 
dental circumstance, over which man has no control. Could any thing 
be more oppressive and unjust, than to hinder an author from bequeathing 
that property to his widow and children, that would have belonged to him- 
self had he been alive? Nothing, indeed, as it appears to us, can be 
more obvious than the justice of extending all copyrights to the same 
period, whether the authors be dead or not. 

‘But, though the extreme hardship, not to say injustice, of the act of 
Queen Anne had been repeatedly pointed out, its provisions were con- 
tinued down to 1814, when the existing copyright act (54 Geo. 3rd 
c. 156) was passed. This act extended the duration of all copyrights, 
whether the authors were dead or alive, to twenty-eight years certain; with 
the further provision, that if the author should be alive at the end of that 
period, he should enjoy the copyright during the residue of his life.’-— 
pp. 128—130. 


He next discusses the expediency of limiting copyrights to 
twenty-eight years. 

‘It is argued by many that copyrights should be made perpetual; that 
were this done, men of talent and learning would devote themselves much 
more readily than at present to the composition of works requiring great 
labour; inasmuch as the copyright of such works, if perpetual, would 
be an adequate provision for a family. But we doubt much whether these 
anticipations would be realised. Most books or manuscripts are pur- 
chased by the booksellers, or published upon the presumption that there 
will immediately be a considerable demand for them, and we apprehend 
that when copyrights are secured for eight-and-twenty years certain, very 
little more would be given for them were they made perpetual. When an 
annuity, or the rent or profit arising out of any fixed and tangible property, 
with respect to which there can be no risk, is sold, if the number of years 
or which it is to continue be considerable, the price which it is worth, and 
which it fetches, does not differ materially from what it would bring were it 
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perpetual. But the copyright of an unpublished work is, of all descrip. 
tions of property in which to speculate, the most hazardous; and the 
chances of reaping contingent advantages from it at the distance of eight. 
and-twenty years, would be worth very little indeed. y 

‘ Those who write books, and those who publish them, calculate on their 
obtaining a ready and extensive sale, and on their being indemnified in g 
few years. Very few authors, and still fewer booksellers, are disposed to 
look forward to so distant a period as eight-and-twenty years for remune- 
ration. They are mostly all sanguine enough to supposé that a much 
shorter term will enable them to reap a full harvest of fame and profit from 
the publication; and we doubt much whether there be one case in a hun- 
dred, in which an author would obtain a larger sum for a perpetual copy- 
right, than for one that is to continue for the period stipulated in the late 
act. 

‘ But while the making of copyrights perpetual would not, as it appears 
to us, be of any material advantage to the authors, there are good grounds 
for thinking that it would be disadvantageous to the public. Suppose an 
individual calculates a table of logarithisms to five or seven places, if his 
computations be correct, no improvement can be made upon them, to the 
extent at least to which they go; but is he or his assignees to be entitled in 
all time to come, to prevent other mdividuals from publishing similar tables, 
on the ground of an invasion of private property ? Such a pretension could 
not be admitted without leading to the most mischievous consequences; and 
yet there is no real ground (though the courts have attempted to make one) 
on which the claim in question, and others of the same description, could 
be resisted, were copyrights made perpetual, and placed in all respects on 
the same footing as other property. We therefore are clearly of opinion, 
that good policy suggests the limitation of the exclusive right of printing 
and publishing literary works to such a reasonable period, as may secure to 
authors the greater part of the profit to be derived from their works; and 
that this period being expired, they should become public property. Per- 
haps the period of twenty-eight years might be advantageously extended to 
thirty-five, or forty, but we are satisfied that more injury than profit would 
result to literature by extending it beyond that term. In France, copy- 
rights continue for twenty years after the death of the author. In most of 
the German states they are perpetual; but this hardly indemnifies the 
authors for the ease with which spurious copies may be obtained from other 
states. —pp. 131, 132. 

We agree with Mr. M‘Culloch in his objections to a perpetual, 
or even a yery protracted copyright. We are not inclined to sup- 
pose that an author would obtain 5/. more for his manuscript, if he 
sold it for forty instead of twenty-eight years. Most books, those ofa 
standard description alone excepted, are completely forgotten at the 
expiration of that, or indeed of a much shorter period. And as to 
standard works, who can with certainty predict, when buying oF 
selling them, whether new productions are ever to receive the 
honours of immortality? We think that upon this part of the 
question there can be no difficulty. 

But perhaps the authors and publishers too have more reason (¢ 
complain of the excessively disproportioned taxes which are imposed 
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upon literature. Mr. M‘Culloch has inserted in this work tabular 
statements, drawn up by an eminently competent authority, Mr. 
Rees, of the firm of Longman & Co., which place this subject in 
the clearest point of view. He gives first an estimate of the ex- 
penses attending the publication of a volume in octavo of five hun- 
dred pages, from which it appears that supposing all the copies, 
not presented to the Pa libraries and the public journals, to 
have been sold, and all the expenses paid, there will be a residue 
of no more than 22/. 9s. 11d. to remunerate both author and pub- 
lisher, that is to say, dividing profits equally, 11/. 4s. 114d. each! 
But it is a very well known fact, that in the great majority of cases, 
and those too embracing works of the most elaborate and meritori- 
ous description, frequently not two hundred and fifty copies are 
sold, the consequence of which is that the author, and often the 
publisher, have to suffer severely for their united endeavours to 
enlighten the mind of the nation. Now will it be believed that the 
duty charged upon the paper, the boarding, and the advertising of 
such a work as that above mentioned, actually amounts to within a 
few pounds of the whole cost of the paper. The cost of paper is 
estimated at 38/. 10s. ; the total of duty is 31/. 16s. This duty the 
government receives, be it observed, whether the work sells or not. 
Thus the government puts into its pocket, and takes out of that of 
the author, a sum which ought to contribute to his remuneration. 
Similar estimates are given with respect to books of the same size, 
of which seven hundred and fifty and one thousand copies are 
printed, and all sold, and in each case we find that the duties operate, 
though of course in a less severe degree, to the serious prejudice 
of the author, whose interests ought in fact to be consulted chiefly, 
and in the first instance. For what he writes is the production of 
hismind, and any tax directly operating to restrain the circulation 
of his ideas, is in itself a sin against the propagation of knowledge. 
Let us hear Mr. M‘Culloch’s further observations on this subject. 


_ ‘These statements set the oppressive operation of the taxes on literature 
ina very striking point of view. Where the edition is an average one of 
750 copies, the duties amount to about a fifth, or twenty per cent. of the 
cost of the edition; and whether the edition consist of 500, 750, or even 
1000 copies, the duties invariably amount to more than the entire remune- 
ration of the author. 

‘It is essential, however, to bear in mind, that the previous statements 
show only how the duties affect books where the entire impression is sold off 
at the full publication price ; but this seldom happens. Excluding pam- 
phlets, it may be truly affirmed, that at an average, the original impression 
ofhalf the books printed is hardly ever sold off, except at a ruinous reduction 
of price. Now if we suppose in the previous example of an edition of 750 
copies, that only 625 instead of 725 were sold, the result would be that 
oly 447. 11s. 5d, would remain as profit to the author and publisher, and 
48 a compensation for interest, the risk of bad debts, &c. Were only 525 
Copies sold, the cost would not be more than balanced, and there would 
be nothing whatever to remunerate the author for his labour, or the book- 
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seller for the use of his capital! The mere possibility of such a SUPPosition 
being realised would be a sufficient ground for a revision of the duties, 
but in point of fact, such cases, instead of being merely possible or rare, 
are of every day occurrence ! 

‘ There is a radical difference between the demand for books, or food for 
the mind, and food for the body. The latter is always sure, under any 
circumstances, to command a sale. The demand for it is comparatively 
constant; it cannot be dispensed with. If a tax be laid on malt, hats, of 
shoes, it will perhaps somewhat lessen the demand for these articles: but 
the quantities of them brought to market in future will sell for such an 
advanced price, as will leave the customary rate of profit to their purchasers, 
But with books the case is altogether different. The taste for them is pro. 
verbially capricious ; so much sO, that the most sagacious individuals are 
every day deceived in their anticipations as to the success of new works, 
and even as to the sale of new editions. But if a book do not take, it is so 
very ruinous an affair, that a publisher is glad to dispose of the greater 
part of an impression at a fourth or fifth part of its regular price; and 
is often, indeed, obliged to sell it as waste paper to the trunkmaker or 
tobacconist. 

‘ On a late investigation into the affairs of an extensive publishing con- 
cern, it was found, that of one hundred and thirty works published by it 
in a given time, fifty had not paid their expenses. Of the eighty that did 
pay, thirteen only had arrived at a second edition ; but in most instances these 
second editions had not been profitable. In general, it may be estimated, 
that of the books published a fourth do not pay their expenses ; and that 
only one in eight or ten can be reprinted with advantage. As respects 
pamphlets, we know that we are within the mark when we affirm, that not 
one in fifty pays the expenses of its publication ! 

‘ Now when such is the fact, can any thing be more glaringly unjust, 
than to impose the same duty on all works before they are published? In 
avery few cases, such duty may fall principally on the buyers, and be only 
a reasonable deduction from the profits of the author and publisher; but 
in a vast number more it swallows them up entirely; and in very many 
cases there are no profits for the duty to absorb, so that it falls wholly on 
the capital of the unfortunate author or publisher. Were the judges of 
the courts of law to decide cases by a throw of the dice, there would be 
quite as much of reason and justice in their decisions as there has been in 
the proceedings of our finance ministers as to taxes on literature. If books 
must be taxed, let publishers be put under the surveillance of the excise; 
let them be obliged to keep an account of the books they sell, and let them 
be taxed accordingly ; but do not let the loss arising from an unsuccessful 
literary speculation—and more than half such speculations are unsuccess- 
ful—be aggravated to a ruinous degree by the pressure of a system of taxa- 
tion, than which there is nothing, even in Algiers, more oppressive. 

‘ The reduction of the advertisement duty will do something to lessen 
their injustice. But the relief is most inadequate. It acknowledges with- 
out correcting the evil. Instead of being reduced, the advertisement duty 
ought to have been entirely repealed. It only amounts to about 170,000/. 
a year; and there cannot be a doubt that the loss of revenue occasioned by 
its repeal, and by the repeal of half the paper duty, would at no distant 
period be made up by the greater productiveness of the remaining duty on 
paper, resulting from its greater consumption. The advertisement duty 
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very severely on all sorts of works, but particularly on pamphlets > 
may, indeed, be said to have utterly destroyed the latter class of publi- 
cations, in so far, at least, as they are a source of profit. 

‘ But we object altogether to the imposition of taxes on books previ- 
ously to their being published. It is not possible, for the reasons already 
sated, that such taxes can be otherwise than unjust. This objection to 
them might indeed be removed, by imposing the duties according to the 
number and value of the copies actually sold. Still such duties must, 
however imposed, by raising the price of books, and preventing the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the poorer and least instructed classes, be in the 
utmost degree injurious, at the same time that they can never be rendered 
considerably productive. They seem, in fact, to have every quality that 
taxes ought not to have, and hardly one that they ought to have. 

‘The delivery of eleven copies to public libraries is exceedingly burden- 
some upon the more expensive class of works, of which small impressions 
only can be printed : eleven copies of such works would, in many instances, 
be a very fair profit for the author; and the obligation to make such a 
sacrifice has frequently indeed caused their publication to be abandoned. 
A tax of this sort would not be tolerable, even were it imposed for a public 
purpose ; but such is not the object of its imposition. Though called 
public, the libraries which receive the eleven copies are, with the excep- 
tion of the British Museum, private establishments, belonging to particular 
corporations or institutions, and accessible only to their members. Why, 
when an author produces a book, should he be compelled to bestow copies 
of it on the lawyers of Edinburgh and Dublin, and on the Universities ? 
Qn what principle can these bodies pretend to demand from him a portion 
of his property? Perhaps it might be expedient, in order to ensure the 
preservation of every work, that copies of it should be deposited, one 
in London, one in Edinburgh, and one in Dublin. Even this would be 
calling upon authors to make a considerable sacrifice for the public advan- 
tage. But to call upon them to sacrifice ten copies exciusive of that given 
to the British Museum, for the benefit of so many private institutions, is 
a proceeding utterly at variance with every principle of justice. 

‘The law of other countries is, in this respect, far preferable to ours. 
In America, Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, only one copy of any work is 
required from the author; in France and Austria two copies are required ; 
and in the Netherlands three. The governments of the most despotical 


states treat authors better than they have hitherto been treated by the 
legislature of England.’—pp. 133—135. 


We are happy to find in a work destined, we hope, to obtain an 
extensive circulation, opinions upon this very important subject, 
which coincide in every respect with our own. We trust that they 
will be treated with attention in the proper quarter, for it is impos- 
sible that the book trade of this country can long continue to be 
waintained upon a respectable footing, unless the whole question 
be speedily taken up, and settled in a satisfactory manner. 

The article Bordeaux, in which the wine trade of that city is treated 
of at considerable length, atfords the author an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the principles of commercial law which prevail in France, 


and of exposing the erroneous views upon which they are anes. 
VOL. 11, (1832) No. m1. silos 
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It is a case strongly in point. The foreign wine trade of that 
country is susceptible almost of indefinite extension. The annual 
exports from Bordeaux alone exceed in value, upon the average, 
two millions sterling. But instead of endeavouring to increase 
this trade, the various governments of France have uniformly done 
every thing in their power to restrict it, by their prohibitions, or, in 
other words, the excessive duties which they have imposed on the 
manufactures and produce of other nations. 7 

The historical sketch of bread contains much curious matter, 
The use of that article is traced from the days of Abraham, when 
we know that unleavened bread was used, to the present time. The 
Egyptians ground their corn by hand mills ; the Romans for a long 
time roasted their wheat, and pounded it in mortars. Yeast seems 
to have been used by the Germans and Gauls before it was known 
to the Romans; the latter, as well as the Greeks, leavened their 
bread by intermixing the fresh dough with that which had become 
stale. It is an odd, but striking, proof of the tenacity with which 
professional men, or indeed any set of men bound together bya 
corporate spirit, adhere to prejudice, that the physicians in Paris 
universally dnounced yeast as unwholesome, when it was first intro- 
duced. They even succeeded in getting it prohibited under the severest 
penalties. Yeast is now universally acknowledged to be one of the 
most salubrious ingredients, which go to compose the most essential 
article of our daily food. It is stated in a work of some authority, 
that “‘ about the middle of the last century, hardly any wheat was 
used in the northern counties; that in Cumberland, the principal 
families used only a small quantity about Christmas, and that even 
the crusts of their goose pies were almost uniformly made of barley 
meal.” We need only look about us to observe the wonderful im- 
provement, which has taken place amongst all classes of our com- 
munity, in this respect. 


Of glass, another article in common use, the following historical 
notice is given :— 


‘ The manufacture of glass is one of the very highest beauty and utility. 
It is most probable that we are indebted for this wonderful art, as we are 
for the gift of letters, to the Phoenicians. According to Pliny, (Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 26.) glass had been made for many ages, of sand found neat the 
mouth of the small river Belus, in Phoenicia. “ The report,” says he, “'s, 
that the crew of a merchant ship laden with nitre, (fossil alkali) having 
used some pieces of it to support the kettles, placed on the fires they had 
made on the sand, were surprised to see pieces formed of a translucent 
substance, or glass. This was a sufficient hint for the manufacture. 
Ingenuity (astuta et inyeniosa solertia) was immediately at work, to im- 
prove the process thus happily suggested. Hence, the magnetical stone 
came to be added, from an idea that it contained not only iron, but glass. 
They also used clear pebbles, shells, and fossil sand. Indian glass 's 
said to be formed of native crystal, and is, on that account, superior (0 
every other. Pheenician glass is prepared with light dry wood, to which 
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copper and nitre are added, the last being principally brought from Ophir. 
it is occasionally tinged with different colours. Sometimes it is brought 
to the desired shape by being blown ; sometimes, by being ground on a 
lathe; and sometimes it is embossed like silver. Sidon,” he adds, “ is 
‘mous for this manufacture. It was there that mirrors were first in- 
vented.” In Pliny’s time, glass was made in Italy, of fine sand, on the 
shore between Cumee and the Lucrine bay. 

‘Glass was manufactured at Rome into various articles of convenience 
and ornament. Pliny mentions, that Nero gave 6,000 sesterces (50,0001. 
,ccording to the ordinary method of reckoning) for two glass cups, each 
having two handles. These, however, must have been of an immense 
size, and of exquisite workmanship, for glass was then in common use for 
drinking vessels, and was used even in the form of bottles, in which to 
keep wine.—( Mart. Epig. \ib. ii. 22, 40, and lib. iv. 86.) 

‘There is no authentic evidence of glass being used in windows, pre- 
viously to the third or fourth century ; and then, and for long after, it was 
used only in churches, and other public buildings. In this country, even 
so late as the latter part of the sixteenth century, ylass was very rarely met 
with, Ina survey of Alnwick castle, made in 1573, it is stated, “ And, 
because, throwe extreme winds, the glasse of the windowes of this and 
other my lord’s castles and houses, here in the country, doothe decay and 
waste, yt were good, the whole leights of everie windowe, at the departure 
of his lordshippe from lying at any of his said castels and houses, and 
dowring the tyme of his lordship’s absence, or others lying in them, were 
taken downe and lade up in safety; and at sooche tyme as other his lord- 
shippe, or anie other, sholde lye at anie of the said places, the same might 
then be set uppe of newe, with small charges, whereas now the decaye 
thereof shall be verie costlie and chargeable to be repayed.”—( North, 
Housh. book xvii.) Sir F. M. Eden thinks it probable that glass windows 
were not introduced into farmhouses in England much before the reign of 
King James I. They are mentioned in a lease in 1615, in a parish in 
Suffolk. In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, the windows of ordinary 
country-houses were not glazed, and only the upper parts of even those in 
the king’s palaces had glass; the lower ones having two wooden shutters 
lv open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air. From a passage in Harrison’s 
Description of England, it may be inferred that glass was introduced into 
country-houses in the reign of Henry VIII. He says, “ Of old time,” 
(meaning, probably, the beginning of the century), oure countrie-houses, 
instead of glasse, did use much lattice, and that made either of wicker, or 
fine rifts of oke, in checkerwise. I read also that some of the better sort, 
in and before the time of the Saxons, did make panels of horne instead of 
glasse, and fix them in wooden calmes (casements); but as horne in 
windows is now (1584) quite laid downe in everie place, so our lattices 
are also growne into disuse, because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and 
within verie little so good, cheaper, if not better, than the other.” Glass 
is now introduced into the windows of almost every cottage of Great 
Britain, and, in this cold damp climate, it ought rather to be considered 
as a necessary of life than as the most elegant and useful of conveniences. 
What Dr. Johnson has said as to glass, deserves to be quoted :—“ By 
some fortuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to produce a body at 
once in a high degree solid and transparent, which might admit the light 
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of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind; which might extend 
the sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and charm him, at 
one time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, and at ap. 
other, with the endless subordination of animal life; and, what is yet of 
more importance, might supply the decays of nature, and succour old age 
with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass employed, 
though without his own knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating 
and prolonging the enjoyment of light; enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures; he was enablin 
the student to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold herself,”— 
(Rambler, No. 9.) 

‘ Venice for a long time excelled all Europe in the manufacture of glass, 
but was subsequently rivalled by France. The manufacture was early intro- 
duced into England, but it was not carried on to any extent previously to 
the sixteenth century. The first plates for looking-glasses and coach 
windows, were made in 1673, at Lambeth, by Venetian artists, under the 
protection of the Duke of Buckingham. The British plate glass company 
was incorporated in 1773, when it erected its extensive works at Ravens- 
head, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire. The manufacture was at first con- 
ducted by workmen from France, whence we had previously brought all 
vur plate glass. But that which is now made at Ravenshead, at Liverpool, 
and London, is equal or superior to any imported from the continent.’— 
pp. 560—561. 

It is calculated, that the value of the glass annually manu 
factured in Great Britain amounts to not less than two millions 
sterling, and that the trade gives employment to upwards of fifty 
thousand workmen in various departments. 

The history of the Hanseatic league is well condensed in an 
article devoted to that interesting subject. ‘That celebrated com- 
mercial federation attained its highest degree of power and splen- 
dour, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It then 
governed from sixty to eighty cities, and its decrees were enforced 
with great vigour. It produced some of the wealthiest merchants 
of modern times, and might have existed, perhaps, to the present 
day, had not the separate and opposed interests of rival cities 
given rise to jealousies which terminated in the dissolution of the 
league. Its existence, moreover, became the less necessary, when 
the light of civilization had spread more equally over the northern 
nations. So long as those countries were in a state of barbarism, 
it was necessary for the cities which depended on trade, and flou- 
rished with it, to assist in protecting each other against the inroads 
of ey by sea, or plunder upon land. 

nder the head of Imports and Exports, the reader will find a 
series of tables, which will enable him to form clear ideas upon that 
very complicated subject. 

The details given under the head of ‘Insurance,’ are full of 
interest, even for non-commercial persons. We have some reason 
to know the truth of the author’s remark, that, although the advan- 
tages derived from the practice of insuring against losses by se 
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and land are very great, they are not altogether unmixed with evil. 
it has certainly given wig A to the merchant, but it has, on 
the other hand, very much relaxed ‘ that vigilant attention to the 
protection of property which the fear of its loss is sure otherwise to 
excite. This, however, is not its worst effect. The records of our 
courts, and the experience of all who are largely engaged in the 
business of insurance, too clearly prove that ships have been 
repeatedly sunk, and houses burned, in order to defraud the 
insurers.” A very important branch of the insurance system is that 
relating to human life; the author’s remark upon it are conveyed 
in remarkably clear and intelligible language, and come home to 
the “ business and bosom” of every man who has a family to pro- 
vide for. 


‘ The business of life insurance has been carried on to a far greater extent 
in Great Britain than in any other country, and has since been productive 
of the most beneficial effects. Life insurances are of various kinds. Indi- 
viluals, without any very near connections, and possessing only a limited 
fortune, are sometimes desirous, or are, sometimes from the necessity of 
their situation, obliged annually to encroach on their capitals. But should 
the life of such persons be extended beyond the ordinary term of existence, 
they might be totally unprovided for in old age; and to secure themselves 
against this contingency, they pay to an insurance company, the whole or 
part of their capital, on condition of its guaranteeing them, as long as they 
live, a certain annuity, proportioned partly of course to the amount of the 
sum paid, and partly to their age when they buy the annuity. Butthongh 
sometimes serviceable to individuals, it may be questioned whether insu- 
rances of this sort are, in a public point of view, really advantageous, So 
far as their influence extends, its obvious tendency is to weaken the prin- 
ciples of accumulation, to stimulate individuals to consume their capitals 
during their own life, without thinking or caring about the interest of their 
successors. Were sucha practice to become general, it would be produc- 
tive of the most extensively ruinous consequences. The interest which most 
men take in the welfare of their families and friends, affords indeed a pretty 
strong security against its becoming injuriously prevalent. There can how- 
ever be little doubt that this selfish practice may be strengthened by adven- 
titious means ; such, for example, as the opening of government lvans in the 
shape of life annuities, or in the still more objectionable form of tontines. 
But where no extrinsic stimulus of this sort is given to it, there do not 
seem to be any very good grounds for thinking that the sale of annuities 
by private individuals or associations, can materially weaken the principle 
of accumulation. 

‘ Luckily, however, the species of insurance now referred to, is but incon- 
siderable, compared with that which has accumulation for its object. All 
professional persons, or persons living on salaries or wages, such as lawyers, 
physicians smilitary and naval officers, clerks in public or private offices, 
&., whose incomes must of course terminate with their lives, and a host 
of others who are either not possessed of capital, or cannot dispose of 
their capital at pleasure, must naturally be desirous of providing, so far as 
they may be able, for the comfortable subsistence of their families in the 
‘vent of their death. Take, for example, a physician or lawyer without 
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fortune, but making perhaps £1000, or £2000 a-year by his business . 
suppose he marries and has a family ; if this individual attain to the average 
duration of human life, he may accumulate such a fortune as will provide 
for the adequate support of his family at his death. But who can presume 
to say that such will be the case ?—that he will not be one of the many ex. 
ceptions to the general rule ?—and suppose he were hurried into an untimely 
grave, his family would necessarily be destitute. Now it is against such cala- 
mitous contingencies that life insurance is intended chiefly to provide. Ap 
individual possessing an income terminating at his death, agrees to pay a 
certain sum annually to an insurance office ; and this office binds itself to 
pay to his family at his death, a sum equivalent, under deduction of the ex. 
penses of management, and the profits of the insurers, to what these annual 
contributions accumulated at compound interest, would amount to, sup- 
posing the insured to reach the common and average term of human life. 
Though he were to die the day after the insurance has been effected, his 
family would be as amply provided for as it is likely they would be by his 
accumulations, were his life of the ordinary duration. In all cases, indeed, 
in which those insured die before attaining to an average age, their gain is 
obvious. But even in those cases in which their lives are prolonged beyond 
the ordinary term, they are not losers—they then merely pay for a security 
which they must otherwise have been without. During the whole period, 
from the time when they effect their insurances down to the time when they 
arrive at the mean duration of human life, they are protected against the 
risk of dying without leaving their families sufficiently provided for; and 
the sum which they pay after having passed this mean term, is nothing 
more than a fair compensation for the security they previously enjoyed. 
Of those who insure houses against fire, a very small proportion have oc- 
casion to claim an indemnity for losses actually sustained, but the posses- 
sion of a security against loss in the event of accident, isa sufficient motive 
to induce every prudent individual to insure his property. ‘The case of life 
insurance is in no respect different. When established on a proper footing, 
the extra sums which those pay whose lives exceed the estimated duration, 
is but the value of the previous security. 

‘In order so to adjust the terms of an insurance, that the party insuring 
may neither pay too much nor too little, it is necessary that the probable 
duration of human life at every different age, should be calculated with as 
much accuracy as possible. 

‘ This probable duration, or, as it is frequently termed, expectation of life, 
means the period when the chances that a person of a given age will be 
alive, are precisely equal to those that he will be dead. The result deduced 
from the observations made to determine this period in different countries 
and places, have been published in the form of tables, and insurances are 
calculated by referring to them. Thus in the table of the expectation of 
life at Carlisle, framed by Mr. Milne, of the Sun Life Office, and which is 
believed to represent the average law of mortality in England with very 
considerable accuracy, the probable future life of a person of thirty years 0! 
age, is thirty-four years and four months; or, in other words, it has been 
found by observations carefully made at Carlisle, that at an average, hal} 
the individuals of thirty years of age attain the age of sixty-four years and 
four months. If, therefore, an individual of thirty years of age were to 
sure a sum payable at his death, the insurers who adopt the Carlisle table, 
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would assume that he would live for thirty-four years and a third, and would 
make their calculations on that footing. If he did not live so long, the 
insurers would lose by the transaction ; and if he lived longer, they would 
gail proportionally. But if their business be so extensive as to enable 
the law of average fully to apply, what they lose by premature death, will 
be balanced by the payments received from those whose lives are prolonged 


beyond the ordinary degree of probability, so that the profits of the society 
will be wholly independent of chance. 


‘ Besides the vast advantage of that security against disastrous contin- 
gencies, afforded by the practice of life insurance, it has an obvious tendency 
to strengthen habits of accumulation. An individual who has insured a 
sum on his life, would forfeit all the advantages of the insurance, were 
he not to continue regularly to make his annual payments. It is not there- 
fore optional with him to save a sum from his ordinary expenditure ade- 
quate for this purpose. He is compelled, under a heavy penalty, todo so; 
and having thus been led to contract a habit of saving to a certain extent, 
it is most probable that the habit will acquire additional strength, and that 
he will either insure an additional sum, or privately accumulate.’—pp. 641, 
642. 

We have already alluded to the necessity that exists for some 
essential alterations in the actual state of the law respecting literary 
property in its higher branches. We do not mean to underrate the 
value or importance of newspapers, when we class them, in a literary 
point of view, as subordinate to books. There is a great deal of 
talent and information of the very first order, constantly displayed 
in the leading newspapers throughout the metropolis and the 
country; but as the composition of a volume of merit requires 
more patient thought, and the production is not intended at least 
to be of an ephemeral character, though too often it is so in point 
of fact, yet from habit we are accustomed to consider a book of 
higher grade in literature than a newspaper, which seldom lives 
beyond its day. Under the latter head, Mr. M‘Culloch has em- 
bodied a variety of information, which deserves particular attention 
at this moment, when the whole law relating to newspapers is 
under discussion for the purposes of future regulation. We are 
not at all surprised to find the principal London journals adverse 
to any change in the existing system. It works very well for them, 
as they have obtained a very large circulation, which we cheerfully 
acknowledge they well deserve, and the permanence of which, very 
naturally, they do not wish to see endangered. It can hardly be 
doubted, that if the trade were thrown completely open to men of 
small capital, those journals would still preserve much of their 
present predominant influence. But we must expect their decided 
opposition to any change in the stamp laws, and to any effectual 
alteration in the advertisement duty, because the present amount 
of both these charges requires such an outlay of capital, that it 
Secures to the persons now prosperous in the trade, a monopoly. 

he legislature and the public will, however, clearly see into the 
motives of this opposition, and disregard it accordingly. In a 
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commercial country like ours, newspapers are instruments of very 
great importance. 


‘It is foreign to the purpose of this work to consider the moral and 
political effects produced by newspapers; of the extent of their influence 
there is no doubt, even among those who differ widely as to its effect. 
Their utility to commerce is, however, unquestionable. The advertise. 
ments they circulate, though these announcements are limited in Greg, 
Britain by a heavy duty; the variety of facts and information they contain 
as to the supply and demand of commodities in all quarters of the world, 
their prices, and the regulations by which they are affected, render news. 
papers indispensable to commercial men, supersede a great mass of epis- 
tolary correspondence, raise merchants in remote places towards an equality 
in point of information with those in the great marts, and wonderfully 
quicken all the movements of commerce. But newspapers themselves 
have become a considerable commercial article in Great Britain. In the 
year 1830 the produce of stamp duty, deducting the discount levied on 
newspapers, was 410,980/. 6s. 6d. The gross produce of the sale must 
have been more than double this sum, without allowing for the papers 
sold at a higher price than 7d., so that the consumption of newspapers 
must have amounted in that year to nearly 1,000,000/. sterling. 

‘ Newspapers in London are sold by the publishers to newsmen or 
news-venders, by whom they are distributed to the purchasers in town and 
country. The newsmen, who are the retailers, receive for their business 
of distribution a regulated allowance. The papers which are sold to the 
public at 7d., which form the great mass of London newspapers, are sold 
to the newsmen in what aré technically called quires. Each quire consists 
of twenty-seven papers, and is sold to the newsmen for 13s., so that the 
newsman’s gross profit on twenty-seven papers is 2s. 9d. In instances 
where newspapers are sent by the post, 4d. additional on each paper is 
charged by the newsmen to their country customers. Some of the clerks 
at the post office, called clerks of the roads, are considerable news agents. 
The stamp duty on a newspaper is at present nominally 4d., but a discount 
is allowed on those papers which are sold at a price not exceeding 7d., of 
20 per cent., which reduces the stamp duty actually paid to 34d. Each 
paper being sold to the newsman at a little less than 5$d., the sum 
which is received by the newspaper proprietors for paper, printing, and 
the expenses of their establishment, is a small fraction more than 2'gd. for 
each copy. Advertisements form a considerable source of profit to news- 
papers, and without this source some of the most widely circulated of them 
could not support their great expenditure. Each advertisement is charged, 
without distinction on account of length, with a government duty of 3s. 6¢. 
The revenue derived from advertisements in Great Britain in 1830, was 
157,4821. 7s.4d. We have no means of ascertaining exactly the portioa 
of this sum derived from newspapers, as distinguished from other publica- 
tions. But we believe we should under estimate it by taking it at three 
fourths. The charges of newspapers for advertisements are proportioned 
to their length, and to the character of the newspaper itself. The sum 
received for them may be taken, inclusive of the duty, at 300,000/. 

_ © Newspaper stamps are obtained at the stamp office, where the paper 
is sent by the stationers to be stamped. The stamps are paid for before 
the paper is returned. The dutv on advertisements, which i also 
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the management of the commissioners of stamps, is paid monthly; and for 
securing these payments, the printer and two sureties become bound in 
moderate sums. 

‘The London newspapers have become remarkable for the great mass 
and variety of matter which they contain, the rapidity with which they 
are printed and circulated, and the accuracy and copiousness of their reports 
of debates. These results are obtained by a large expenditure, and con- 
siderable division of labour. The reports of Parliamentary proceedings 
are obtained by a succession of able and intelligent reporters, who relieve 
one another at intervals of three quarters of an hour, or occasionally less. 
A newspaper cannot give out copious and correct reports with less than 
ten reporters for the House of Commons ; and the expense of that part of 
a morning newspaper's establishment alone exceeds 3000/. per annum.’— 
pp. 765, 766. 

Such is an accurate account of the present state of newspapers 
inthe metropolis. Various suggestions have been made for lower- 
ing the duty on the stamp, and also on advertisements, but no 
settled scheme seems as yet to have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bulwer, in his recent speech in the House of Commons, 
proposed that newspapers should have no a at all, and that 
they should be transmissible through the post office on payment of 
a postage of one penny each. But Lord Althorpe very properly 
observed upon this proposition, that it would have the effect of 
taxing only the country ascypreets of newspapers, and leave those 
in town completely free from the impost. Let us hear Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s remarks on this subject. 


‘ At present it is impossible, without a violation of the stamp laws, to 
sell newspapers under sevenpence or sevenpence-half-penny ; so that those 
poorer persons who cannot afford so large sum, or who have no means of 
getting a newspaper in company with others, are obliged either to be with- 
out one, or to resort to those low-priced journals that are circulated in de- 
fiance of the iaw. It has been proposed to reduce the duty to two-pence, 
which would be a great improvement ; but all fixed duties on newspapers 
seem to be essentially objectionable, inasmuch, as by effectually hindering 
the free and open circulation of the cheapest sort, they throw their supply 
into the hands of the least reputable portion of the community, who circulate 
them surreptitiously, and not unfrequently make them vehicles for diffusing 
doctrines of the most dangerous tendency. The better way therefore would 
be, to assess the duty on newspapers on an ad valorem principle, making 
it twenty-five per cent perhaps, or one penny on a newspaper sold at four- . 
pence; one half-penny on one sold at two-pence ; and so on proportionably 
to the price. The advantages resulting from such a plan would be many 
and great. The unjust stigma that now attaches to low-priced papers 
would be removed, and men of talent and principle would find it equally 
advantageous to write in them, as in those of higher price. Were such an 
alteration made, we venture to predict, that the present two-penny papers, 
than which nothing can be conceived more utterly worthless, would very 
soon be superseded by others of a totally different character; so that in 
this way, the change would be in the highest degree beneficial. It would 

» we apprehend, introduce into newspaper compiling that division 
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of labour, or rather of subjects, which is found in every thing else, Instead 
of having all sorts of matter crammed into the same journal, every different 
topic of considerable interest would be separately treated in a low-priced 
journal appropriated to it only, and conducted by persons fully conversant 
with its principles and details. Under the present omnivorous system, 
individuals who care nothing for the theatre, are notwithstanding unable 
to procure a paper in which it does not occupy a prominent place ; and those 
who cannot distinguish one tune from another, have daily served up to them 
long dissertations on concerts, operas, oratorios, and so forth. The proposed 
system would give the power of selecting. Those who preferred an olla podri- 
da to any thing else, would be sure of finding abundant supply ; while those 
who wished for a more select regimen—who preferred one or two separate 
dishes to a multitude huddled together—would be able, which at present 
they are not, to gratify their taste. Neither can there be much doubt that 
an ad valorem duty would be more productive than the present duty; in- 
asmuch as, though it would be less on each paper, the number of papers 
would be prodigiously augmented. It also would have the advantage 
of being easy of collection; for being a certain portion of the price, uo 
question would arise with respect to it. 

‘Instead however of imposing an ad valorem duty on newspapers, it 
has been proposed to repeal the duty entirely, and to substitute in its stead 
a post-office duty similar to that charged in the United States. But it 
appears to us, that an ad valorem duty is preferable. The imposition of 
a postage would give rise to a distinction between the price of newspapers 
in Jarge towns and in the country; increasing it in the latter, where, owing 
to the few facilities afforded for reading in common, it is of importance 
that the price should be as low as possible. 

« The history of newspapers and of periodical literature in general, remains 
to be written; and were the task executed by an individual of competent 
ability and with due care, it would be a most interesting work. It appears 
from the researches of Mr. Chalmers, that the first newspaper published in 
modern Europe, made its appearance in Venice, in 1536, but the jealousy 
of the government would not allow of its being printed, so that for many 
years it was circulated in manuscript! It would seem that newspapers were 
first issued in England by authority in 1588, during the’alarm occasioned by 
the approach of the Armada to our shores, in order, as was stated, by giving 
real information, to allay the general anxiety, and to hinder the dissemina- 
tion of false and exaggerated statements. From that sera, newspapers of 
one sort or other, with a few intermissions, generally appeared in London; 
sometimes regular, and sometimes at irregular intervals. During the civil 
wars both parties had their newspapers. The earliest newspaper published 
in Scotland made its appearance at Edinburgh under the title of Mereu- 
rius Caledonius, 1660; but its publication was soon after interrupted. 


In 1715, a newspaper was for the first time attempted in Glasgow.'—pp- 
706, 707. 


We cannot understand how an ad valorem duty would be easy of 
collection, unless the papers were stamped before being printed 
upon, as they are at present. If the stamp were to be continued 
at all, itis much better that it should be of a uniform amount; 
we apprehend that if political matter were allowed to be circula 
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under the low as well as the high stamp, no newspaper proprietor 
would use the high stamp, or, if he did, the competition of the 
cheaper journals would soon drive him out of the market. But the 
subject, as we have already hinted, is one that well deserves sepa- 
rate discussion. 

The numerous grievances that at present exist under the “ Pa- 
tent” laws, are too briefly touched upon by Mr. M‘Culloch; and as 
it is a topic intimately connected with commercial interests, we are 
rather surprized that he has not commented upon it more in detail. 
The reader will hardly believe that, under the existing system, a 
person who has brought to perfection a new invention, if he wish 
to secure his property in it, must take out a separate patent for the 
three kingdoms! The patent for Scotland will cost him 100/., that 
for England, 120/., and that for Ireland, where perhaps it might be 
least likely to be invaded, 125/.! This enormous expence—we say 
enormous, because it applies to a new pin, as well as to anew steam 
engine—is not the only grievance. In the present state of the law, 
a useful invention, perfectly original in all its parts, may be invaded 
almost with impunity. Certainly the chances of a verdict in favour 
of the patentee are, upon the average, so few, that we are rather 
surprised that any patents are taken out atall. This evil cannot 
but tend to discourage the inventive faculty, which, so far as me- 
chanics are concerned, abounds perhaps more in this country than 
iuany other part of Europe. In our humble judgment, a single 
patent ought in law to be rendered sufficient for the whole empire 
and its dependences, and it should be unattended with any expence 
whatever. The mere enrolment of the specification at the patent 
office, should be sufficient to secure the prior right of property in 
the invention, unless the fact of prior invention could ™ success- 
fully disputed, and the question should be decided before the Re- 
gistrar, That officer should be competent, from previous habits and 
knowledge, to decide upon violations of property in inventions, and 
tohim should be given the exclusive power of adjudication upon 
questions of that nature. 

The trade of Pawnbroking is also in a very unsatisfactory state, 
so far as the laws that regulate it are concerned. Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
observations on them are judicious. 


‘The practice of impledging or pawning goods, in order to raise loans, 
is one that must necessarily always exist in civilised societies, and is, in 
many cases, productive of advantage to the parties. But it is a practice 
that is extremely liable to abuse. By far the largest proportion of the 
bond fide borrowers of money on pawn consist of the lowest and most in- 
digent classes; and were the lenders not subjected to any species of re- 
culation, advantage might be taken (as indeed it is frequently taken, in 
despite of every precaution) of their necessities, to subject them to the 
most grievous extortion. But, besides those whose wants compel them to 
resort to pawnbrokers, there is another class who have recourse to them in 
order to get rid of the property they have unlawfully required. Not only 
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therefore, are pawnbrokers instrumental in relieving the pressing and 
urgent necessities of the poor, but they may also, even without intendj 
it, become the most efficient allies of thieves and swindlers, by affording 
them ready and convenient outlets for the disposal of their ill-gotten gains. 
The policy of giving legislative protection to a business so liable to abuse, 
has been doubted by many. But, tough it were suppressed by law, it 
would always really exist. An individual possessed of property which he 
may neither be able or willing to dispose of, may be reduced to a state of 
extreme difficulty ; and, in such a case, what can be more convenient or 
advantageous for him than to get a loan upon a deposit of such property, 
under condition that, if he repay the loan, and the interest upon it, 
within a certain period, the property will be returned? It is said, indeed, 
that the facilities of raising money in this way foster habits of impru- 
dence ; that the first resort for aid to a pawnbroker almost always leads 
to a second; and that it is impossible so to regulate the business, as to 
prevent the ignorant and the necessitous from being plundered. That 
this statement, though exaggerated, is, to a certain extent, true, no one 
candeny. On the other hand, however, the capacity of obtaining supplies 
on deposits of goods, by affording the means of meeting pressing exi- 
gencies, in so far tends to prevent crime, and to promote the security of 
property; and, it would seem as if the desire to redeem property in 
pawn, would be one of the most powerful motives to industry and economy, 
At the same time, too, it must be borne in mind that is not possible, do 
what you will, to prevent those who are poor and uninstructed, from bor- 
rowing ; and that they must, in all cases, obtain loans at a great sacrifice, 
and be liable to be imposed upon. But the fair presumption is, that there 
is less chance of any improper advantage being taken of them by a licensed 
pawnbroker, than by a private and irresponsible individual. Although, how- 
ever, the business had all the inconveniences without any portion whatever 
of the good which really belongs to it, it would be to no purpose to attempt 
its suppression. It is visionary to imagine that those who have property 
will submit to be reduced to the extremity of want, without endeavouring to 
raise money upon it. Any attempt to put down pawnbroking, would merely 
drive respectable persons from the trade, and throw it entirely into the hands 
of those who have neither property nor character to lose. And hence the 
object of a wise legislature ought not to be io abolish what must always 
exist, but to endeavour, so far at least as it is possible, to free it from 
abuse, by enacting such regulations, as may appear to be best calculated 
to protect the ignorant and the unwary, from becoming the prey of 
swindlers, and to facilitate the discovery of stolen property. 

‘ For this purpose, it seems indispensable that the interest charged by 
pawnbrokers should be limited; that they should be obliged to give 4 
receipt for the articles pledged, and to retain them for a reasonable time, 
before selling them ; that the sale, when it does take place, should be by 
public auction, or in such a way as may give the articles the best chance 
of being sold at a fair price; and that the excess of price, if there be any, 


after deducting the amount advanced, and the interest, and expenses of 


sale, should be paid over to the original owner of tne goods. To prevent 
pawnbrokers from becoming the receivers of stolen goods, they should be 
liable to penalties for making advances to any individual unable to give 4 
satisfactory account of the mode in which he became possessed of the 
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property he is desirous to pawn ; the officers of police should at all times 
have free access to their premises ; and they should be obliged carefully to 
describe and advertise the property they offer for sale.'—pp. 819—820. 


But we should never have done, were we to bring under the 
reader’s notice, even a hundreth part of the practical information 
which will be found compressed in this excellent volume. A more 
minute criticism might, perhaps, discover in it many errors and 
defects ; these it would have been impossible to have avoided ina first 
edition. We recommend those persons who may detect such imper- 
fections, to point them out to the author or his publishers, who, 
doubtless, will be glad to remove them in the future editions, 
through which we hope this work is destined to take its course. 








Ant. VIL.— The Messiah. A Poem, in Six Books. By Robert Mont- 
gomery, Author of ** The Omnipresence of the Deity,” “ Satan,” &e. 
svo. pp. 300. London: Turrill. 1832, 

lr would appear from the preface which Mr, Montgomery has pre- 

fixed to this production, that he considers himself to be a kind of 

martyr in the cause of poetry. He looks upon the criticisms by 
which his effusions have hitherto been kept in check, as so man 
eforts of malevolence to prevent his exaltation to that pinnacle of 
renown, which, according to his own notions of his genius, he 
ought long since to have reached. Having before his eyes the 
example of Lord Byron, whose “ Hours of Idleness,” really puerile 
verses, were treated by a northern reviewer with a degree of aus- 
terity which the noble bard took for personal malignity, and which 
perhaps roused him to the great exertions which subsequently 
placed him in the path of glory, Mr. Montgomery seems also to 
have resolved ‘* to shake the dew drop from his mane,” and take 
the temple of fame by storm, if it be not likely to yield to him at 
discretion. We question whether he will be successful. As we 
have never been amongst his flatterers on the one hand, neither 
have we been amongst those who indiscriminately laughed at his 
writings on the other. We can conscientiously say that we have 
treely yielded him our praise, when we were persuaded that praise 
was due to him. But we have not been deterred by his fulsome 
complaints about persecution, nor the threatened satirical vindica- 
tion of the author, from setting down his pretensions to celebrity at 
what we conceived to be their just value, and no more. The same 
independent course we shall still pursue. 

The themes which Mr. Montgomery has hitherto chosen, have 
been all of a sacred character, and in the present religious state of 
this country, where there are millions of persons in our community 
who are absolutely at sea in pursuit of ideas which shall afford con- 
‘olation to their minds, and encouragement to their aspirations, 
almost any thing in the shape of a religious poem is pretty sure to 
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meet with a numerous class of readers. They are not very nice 
judges of poetical merit; they chiefly look for intensity of thought 
and vehemence of expression; and both these qualifications they 
have found in Mr. Montgomery’s works. The extensive sales of 
which his publishers boast, form therefore no criterion as to the 
opinion of those classes, w ho might be deemed good judges of 
poetical merit. Amongst such persons we have no reason to believe 
that his works have been extensively read. To the religious world 
they have been, no doubt, very acceptable, while those who are the 
real dispensers of literary fame have, hitherto at least, looked upon 
his successive publications with manifest indifference. We are of 
opinion that the poem now before us will cause, in the latter quarter, 
no sensible increase of suffrages in his favour. ’ 

The great object of the poem is to celebrate the life and death of 
The Redeemer—a subject than which none more exalted, or more 
worthy of the genius of the poet or the orator, could possibly be 
selected. The truth is that such a subject is of necessity above the 
powers of an uninspired writer. The man who would now attempt 
to sing so great a theme, must either follow or excel the scriptures, 
To suppose that he could do the latter, without the assistance of 
supernatural gifts, would be silly, as well as impious. If then he 
must abide by the history of the Redeemer which has been already 
recorded, his only course is, if he write in verse, to translate the gos- 
pel into-the measure which he may have thought fit to adopt. In 
fact, a very great part of the poem before us is nothing more than 
a metrical version of parts of the Old and New Testament—a very 
pious labour, no doubt; a work that reflects great credit on the 
author’s religious principles, and demonstrates his attachment to 
the doctrines of Christianity, but which could not possibly have 
been rendered sufficiently poetical, in the secular sense of that term. 

The first book commences with the creation, and exhibits a 
sketch of man’s primeval state and fall. The necessity of atone- 
ment is thence deduced, and the prefigurations of the coming of 
the Messiah found in the Old Testament are enumerated. The 
author then proceeds, by way of varying his theme, to paint the 
beauty of the patriarchal ages. 

‘ But ere the organ of prophetic strain 
In full magnificence of tone begin, 
A vision of that unforgotten prime, 
The patriarchial age, when earth was young 
Awhile, Oh! let it linger !—on the soul 
It breaketh, like a lovely burst of spring 
Upon the gaze of captives, when the clouds 
Again are floating over freedom’s head !— 
Though sin had withered with a charnel breath 
Creation’s morning bloom, thine still remained 
Elysian hues of that Adamic scene, 
When the sun gloried o’er a sinless world, 
And with each ray proclaimed a flower !—From dells 
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Untrodden, hark! the breezy carol comes 
Upwafted, with the chant of radiant birds.— 
What meadows, bathed in greenest light, and woods 
Gigantic, towering from the skiey hills, 

And od’rous trees in prodigal array, 

With all the elements divinely calm,— 

Our fancy pictures on the infant globe ! 

And, ah! how godlike, with imperial brow 
Benighly grave yon patriarchial forms 

Tread the free earth, and eye the naked heavens ! 
In nature’s stamp of unassisted grace 

Each limb is moulded ; simple as the mind 
The vest they wear ; and not a hand but works 
Or tills the ground with honorable toil : 

By youth revered, their sons around them grow 
And flourish; monarch of his past’ral tribe, 

A patriarch’s throne is each devoted heart ! 

And when he slumbers on the tented plain 
Beneath the vigil stars, a living wall 

Is round him in the might of love’s defence : 
For he is worthy: sacrifice and song 

By him are ruled ; and oft at shut of flowers, 
When queenly virgins in the sunset go 

To carry water from the crystal wells, 

In beautiful content,—beneath a tree 

Whose shadows hang o’er many a hallow’d sire, 
He sits; recording how creation rose 

From nothing, of the word almighty born ; 
How man had fallen, and where Eden boughs 
Had waved their beauty on the breeze of morn, 
Or how the angels still at twilight love 

To visit earth with errands from the sky..—pp. 13—15. 


These verses are sufficiently mediocre, tame, and indifferent. 
Returning to his main subject, he favours us with the history of 
Job and his sufferings ; of David, and his prophecies relative to 
Christ ; of Isaigh, with a commentary on his style and predictions ; 
of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Malachi. The book ends with reflections 
on the character of the Saviour, and with an attempt to paint the 
felicity of the immortal spirits who worship, love, and obey him. 

The second book opens with the portrait of a youthful enthu- 
siast, who, having lost the being whom he loved, grew dejected in 
mind, and was about to be overwhelmed in the depths of despair, 
when faith in the revelations of God restored him once more to 
happiness. Such episodical matter as this, even if it were well 
wrought, does not, in our opinion, harmonize well with the general 
character of the theme. It gives the author an opportunity of 
discussing the usual arguments for and against revelation, but we 
confess that we should prefer reading such arguments in a well- 
seasoned prose sermon, rather than in a versified discourse. It is 
obvious that a subject of this description would, in a poem particu- 
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larly, stand very much in need of relief. Accordingly, the author 
breaks off from the advocacy of revelation to the beauties of ay 
English Sabbath, and of our village churches, and from these he 
begs the reader’s pardon for digressing to the splendour of a fine 
sun set. This, assuredly, is a very puerile mode of lightening the 
solemn gravity of his theme. The sun-set leads him to the general 
beauties of nature, which he touches with considerable power. We 
shall give the passage, although it has no very intimate connexion 
with the leading subject of the poem. 


‘ To cover earth with shades of Hell, accuse 
The sun of darkness, and the world blaspheme, 
Deny all hope, disdain co-equal man, 

And mar the heavenliness of human joy, 
Betrays a tempest of unholy thought 

Raised by the demon of our darker hours! 
But nobly true, inexplicably deep, 

That mournfulness our better nature feels, 
When solitude is silent poetry, 

Read by the soul, interpreted within ! 

Like a mute pilgrim, on some distant shore 
At twilight shaping in the skiey air 

The towers and temples of his native land, 
While on his ear the sounds of home renew 
The sweetness of their social melody ; 

So oft in solitude existence feels 

As though mortality an exile were ; 

Saw visions of a former heaven, and heard 
Instinctive voices of the parent clime, 

Like a faint language of departed worlds! 
And oh! how oft beneath the bluest sky 
That summer arches over lake or wood, 
When, round and round, with antic motion sport 
The insect populace of beams and flowers ; 
When herb is bright, and breeze is gay, the mind 
A mystic shadow of dejection feels, 

Sorrow and dimness, shade and mournful fear, 
Hang round about us like a haunting spell, 
For ever on the solemn verge we seem 

Of gloom unknown or glory unrevealed ! 
And who shall say that life does not preserve 
A faint reflection of some vanished state— 
By earth forgot, as oft the sea retains 

A dim remembrance of departed storm. 


‘'Tis night; the holy, deep, delicious night ! 
Oh! pardon me, mild elements! whose wand 
Of loveliness doth so becalm the world, 

If fancy hath awhile your scene forgot ; 
Again a worshipper, my spirit bows 
Before thee panting for a mightier voice 
Than ecstacy, though all divinely toned ; 
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Through blue eternity of space ! adorn'd 
With radiant solitudes, how many eyes 

Of spirits who have ceased to walk the globe 
Imaginings from thee have caught, and gazed 
Until the soul amid yon azure wild 

Seem’d wand’ring, as on seraph-music borne ! 

‘ Mysterious hour ! when most self-knowledge reigns, 
And minutes are soft-teachers, whom the heart 
Obeys ;—and art thou not more deeply fill’d 
With inspiration from thy Maker sent 
Oh earth! than in the day’s tyrannic roar ? 

And if there be, as noblest minds allow, 

A godlike moment, when pure spicits walk 

This lower world, where man is doom'd to strive, 
Tranquillity adores their presence now ! 

In pale omnipotence of light the moon 

Presides, too brilliantly for meeker stars 

To venture forth,- -save one bright watcher, seen 
O’er yon lone hill to let his beauty smile ! 

The clouds are dead ; and scarce a breeze profanes 
The blissful calm, save when some rebel dares 
On fitful wing to wander into life 

Awhile, and make unwilling branches wave, 

Or moonlight flutter through the boughs, and fall 
In giddy brightness on the grass beneath ; 

Then earth is soundless ; and the solemn trees 
In leafy slumber frown their giant length 

Before them ;—night and stillness are enthroned ! 


‘ Then let the spirit on sublimest wing 
Expatiate, soaring through unearthly spheres, 
And haply hover round some truth unknown ; 
And be the earth all reverently trod, 

Since out of it did human dust proceed ;— 

Let all we look upon religion make 

For inmost thought or meditative love : 

Upon the winds aye let there float a voice 

Of God ; let ocean syllable His name, 

And be the heavens for adoration hung, 

While nature owns the sanctity of dust.’"—pp. 56—59. 


The author can hardly be said to enter upon his subject until he 
reaches the third book, in which we have a versified account of the 
Annunciation, of the life of the Virgin, the Nativity, and of the 
various well known circumstances which attended that important 
event. Among other things, Mr. Montgomery gives us a hymn, 
which he supposes the angels to have sung upon the occasion. 
We can listen with admiration to the strains which Milton puts 
into the mouth of the mighty spirits who figure in his poem; 
trains, if not entirely worthy of the beings who are feigned to give 
them utterance, are at least less unworthy of them than we could 
have expected, so loftily do they soar beyond the ordinary imagination 
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of mankind. But the hymn of joy, which Mr. Montgomery has 
invented for his angels, is a very different affair—a ramblinc 
taphsody in rhyme, scarcely illumined by a ray of poetry, although 
filled with a subject so favourable to the noblest efforts of the 
muse. The author then bends his look upon the outcast nation 
of the Jews; but, besides that the topic is too much amplified 
it anticipates the natural progress of the poem. It is rather inn 
soon to talk of the curse, ‘* His blood be on us and our children.” 
while the Messiah is still in the manger in which he was om 
These are two very common faults in the present work. When- 
ever the author lights upon a subject which he thinks capable of 
being wrought into beauty, he dwells upon it to satiety. Nor 
does he seem to pay the slightest attention to the order of his ideas, 
He bounds from the present to the past, or to the future, without 
considering that there is scarcely a topic which he thus introduces 
out of its place, that might not, by the application of a little reflection 
and skill, have been made use of to infinitely greater advantage in 
a more suitable position. All this passage, for instance, about 
the Jews, might have come in with great propriety after the cruci- 
fixion; but here it is at the nativity! 

The circumstances, as recorded in the New Testament, of the 
early portion of the Messiah’s life, are next detailed ; we need 
hardly say how unimpressively, when the author’s blank verse is 
compared with the charming simplicity of the Sacred Writings. 
The withering rebuke, ‘* Begone Satan!” is translated thus,— 
‘Behind me, Satan, get!’ And then a very curious pheno- 
mena occurs ;-—* The devil shrunk and withered into air!’ The 
metaphor is destroyed by the silly affectation which substituted 
‘ withered’ for the appropriate word ‘ vanished.’ Upon the 
Sermon on the Mount we have the following reflections. 

‘ His task is o'er, the sacred Teacher gone, 
And the last murmur of descending feet 
Dies on the hill; where now a breeze awakes 
The spring-born flowers, till livingly they stir, 
And tremble into low sweet song again. 
But all the host who heard immortal truth 
Upon the beatific mount declared 
Are vanished, like the dew of yesterday! 
Ard thrones and states and Babylonian piles 
Have wither’d ; dust has claimed its dead 
For ever, quenching in sepulchral steep 
The earth’s unquiet generations gone ; 
Yet pure as perfect, Christ's majestic law 
High o’er the wreck of men and things endures! 
And will, till heaven and earth dissolve away ! 

‘ What toils and agonies, what glorious tears 

And blessed pangs by penitents sublim’d 
The earth has known, though unrecorded left! 
O history! thou hast done the world a wrong, 
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immense and mournful ; on the alpine height 

Of human greatness thine enamoured gaze 

Has linger’d ; mindless in that partial mood 

Of silent virtue in the vale below ! 

And robed thy themes of darkness with a veil 

Of bright attraction, as the thunder wraps 

His ruin oft in clouds of glorious spell : 

Yet better far had thy pervading glance 

From earthly pomp to scenes of heavenly truth 

Descended ; marking how the Saviour’s word 

Had triumph’d, how it lived in lonely hearts 

And aching bosoms, weeded daily life 

Of sin and woe, and dried the widow’s tear ! 

Sublime of sermons! atheistic tongues 

Have blessed thee, and the worldling’s rocky soul 

Gush'd into tears beneath thy tender sway ! 

When life is gladness, or when sorrow flings 

A sudden autumn o’er the leaves of joy, 

The purest oracle of peace and love 

Which time has uttered, since the world began.’ 
pp. 140, 141. 


The curing of the leper is next related, and then the hushing of 
the tempest. 

‘ But ere the twilight, with her fairy crowd 
Of splendours, melted in the dark embrace 
Of night, with soul intent the seamen heard 
The incantation of a storm begin ! 
The air was toned with sadness, like a sigh 
Of broken hearts, or moan of guilty dreams 
When midnight is confessor ! o’er the lake 
There ran a sudden and a breezy life 
Till ripples flashed, and bubbling foam began 
To whiten o’er the waters: in the sky 
No mercy dawns! for all is scowling there, 
And savage clouds are in funereal march, 
Benighting heaven with one enormous gloom ! 
But hark ! with ominous array it comes, 
Creation’s tyrant !—list the tempest howls, 
The north-east sends her hurricane, and back 
The Jordan with affrighted motion rolls ! 
The lake upheaves her dark and dreadful might, 
Till billows wreathe in agonizing play 
Along the surface !—loud and living shapes 
Of water, battling with the winds they seem 
And make a thunder wheresoe’er they move ! 
In that wild hour, when star nor moon revealed 
A solace, and the only light that gleamed 
Shone when the lightning with a wizard flash 
Called the dim mountains into dreary form 
And station ! then the pale disciples ran 
And cried, ‘‘ We perish !—save us, Lord! arise !’ 
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He heard ; he rose; and while the vessel creaked, 

And cordage rattled in the roaring gale 

Like withered branches in a forest wind, 

Till o’er the deck the climbing billows rushed, 

And darkened round her with devouring yell : 

His hand he waved, the swelling storm rebuk’d,— 

The tempest knew her God,—and still’d! 

When o’er Tiberias, calm as cradled sleep, 

The moon uprose ; and in her mellow sway 

Each cloud dissolved, as angry feeling dies 

By music overcome ; and once again 

The doubting crew their winged bark beheld, 

With stars above and star-lit waves beneath, 

Serenely gliding on to Gadarene: 

O ! then, amid that elemental trance 

The meek reproach of their forgiving Lord 

Was felt!—Each gazed on each with holy fear ; 

The calm of nature grew a fearful charm ! 

For sea and air with more than language cried 

‘The waters bear Him, and the winds obey !”’ 
pp. 144, 145. 


The difficulty of dealing poetically with a scriptural subject is 
made apparent in the passage, which describes the miracle of the 
restoration to life of Jairus’s daughter. ‘The miracle is related in 
a very brief and simple manner by St. Mark, who says not a word 
about the maiden’s beauty, or previous life, indeed nothing what- 
ever about her except that she was twelve years of age. But ob- 
serve the apocryphal additions which Mr. Montgomery has made 
to this miracle. He begins with the girl’s infancy, talks of her 
unfolding years, tells us that she was taught to sing and dance, 
and that her young life was all a romance. He then turns his at- 
tention to Death, and asks him how he could think of leaving those 
congenial dungeons, where dark and wretched men sought his aid, 
to enter the chamber of the blooming maiden, and number her 
amongst his victims! Not content with pourtraying her external 
beauty, the author moreover traces out the features of her mind. 
He says that her shape and spirit derived a magic influence from 
the climate of Syria; that in her every grace of nature was re- 
flected ; that light and beauty filled her soul and flashed from her 
eyes! The bare mention of these topics must be sufficient to 
impress the judicious reader with the extreme absurdity of a 
composition, which thus mingles the most puerile fancies with 
the simple truths of Scripture. The writer in order to introduce @ 
description of eastern scenery, asks whether ‘ she walked not the 
mighty scenes,’ &c.? To this we answer, that we do not know, 
and neither, we apprehend, did he. But this is not all. Having 
given a very full detail concerning the illness of the maiden, he 1n- 
troduces us into the house of mourning. We present the passage 
to the reader, as a striking specimen of the mode in which the 
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author amplifies two or three short scriptural verses into nearly as 
many pages. We have no objection to his reflections upon the 
miracle, but his apocryphal additions to the facts related by the 
Evangelist, though certainly not intended to be profane, are highly 
iyjudicious. 


‘The house of mourning :—hark ! the funeral dirge, 
The doleful flutes and dying melodies 
Of instrumental tone or wailing yells 
Of frantic grief and mercenary woe. 
But, enter !—there in yon sepulchral room, 
Alone a childless mother comes to seal 
The lids of death, and on the marble lip 
Imprint a long and last,—the parting kiss. 
And shall the worm of putrefaction feed 
On that young form, of beauty’s finest mould ” 
The light and life of twelve enchanted years 
All sunk and shaded in remorseless dust !— 
O, agony! could thawing tears the soul 
Dissolve, let suff’ring nature shed them now. 
While o'er thy cheek so eloquently pale, 
Once full of rosy life, her bending eye 
With dreadful speculation broods,—beloved 
And blessed! all thy winning ways and smiles, 
Thy look and laugh in one sweet throng return 
Upon her, till thy warm and living breath 
Again is playing round affection’s heart. 
But ah! her frame’s convulsive heave,— 
As if in that chaotic gloom of mind, 
When feeling is our only faith, the soul 
Would rive the body and at once be free,— 
Betokens thou art death, and she despair ! 
‘ Believe and fear not! in the blackest cloud 
A sunbeam hides; and from the deepest pang 
Some hidden mercy may a God declare !— 
There as she stood, delirious, rack’d, and wild, 
The Saviour entered, and his soothing glance 
Fell on the mother’s torn and troubled heart, 
As moonlight on the ocean’s haggard scene ! 
The wailing minstrel and the dirge of death 
He bade them cease ;—‘* The maiden is not dead 
But sleepeth.” Then around her vestal couch 
with The mourning parents, with His chosen Three, 
nce 2 Advanced, and in the midst, divinely calm, 
vt the The Son of Man !—In lifeless beauty laid, 
now, A loveliness, and not the gloom of death, 
aving The virgin wore ; and on her placid cheek 
ini lhe light of dreams reposed; oh! ne’er could dust 
A purer sacrifice from death receive ! 
But when He stoop’d and held her icy hand, 
And utter’d ‘“* Maid arise !” the beating heart 
Of wonder, doubt, delight, and awful fear, 
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Was hush’d! for swift as echo to the voice 
Replies, the spirit of the dead awoke 

At His high summons! whether from the arms 

Of angels, lock’d in some oblivious trance ; 

Or fromthe bloom and breath of Paradise 

Amid beatitude, to earth recall’d,— 

To us unknown; enough for man to know, 

That when the Lord of resurrection spake 

The soul return’d !—and mark its coming glow, 
Soft o’er each deaden’d cheek the rosy light 

Of cherub slumber steals ; the eyes unfold, 

And lift their veiny lids as matin flowers 

When dew and sunshine fascinate their gaze ; 

In red and smiling play her lips relax, 

And, delicate as music’s dying fall, 

The throb of life begins !—she moves, she breathes, 
The dead hath risen, and a living child 

Sinks on the bosom of maternal love !’—pp. 151—154. 


Some of the miracles and circumstances recorded in Scripture 
are, however, it is but fair to observe, related in better taste. Thus 
the miracle of the ‘ Loaves and fishes’ is told without being injured 
by any additional colouring of an unsuitable character. The scene 
of this magnificent banquet is indeed painted with a view to 
poetical effect ; but this is a legitimate mode of adorning his nar- 
rative. The instructive incident of the woman taken in adultery, 
the visit to Martha and Mary, the raising of Lazarus, the public 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem, are also preserved from any inter- 
polations offensive to good taste. We have rather too much indeed 
of ‘damask roses,’ and ‘ balsamic winds,’ and * sunset hues,’ 
mingling with the simple grace of the palm branches on the latter 
occasion, but let that pass. 

We have already given an instance of the author’s propensity to 
rush from the present to the future. The Redeemer has scarcely 
finished that solemn prediction, which said that not a stone should 
remain upon another of the splendid temple of Jerusalem, when 
the author, passing over at once the lapse of forty years, calls us 
away to the camp of the Romans, preparing to storm the capital 
of Judea, and bids us already behold in execution the prophecy 
which was but just pronounced. 


‘ Distress of nations !—sun and moon withdrawn 
Enshrouded, that their gaze might not behold 
The world’s disaster !—F rom the sea a howl 
Of sleepless tempest! on the earth are crime 
And famine, fear and pestilence combin’d ; 
While Havoc on the wings of Fury borne 
Doth scatter ruin, like a burning wind 
That hurries round the universal orb 
To wither up creation '!—Far and near, 
Whatever light can face or darkness feel 
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Is terrible: and list! amid the gloom 
Of midnight, like a guilty creature, shakes 
A giant city! as the earthquake pant 
Doth come and go and heave her mighty heart. 
Jehovah is abroad! the heavens appall’d 
Forget their season. Cloudy visions fill'd 
With fiery battle and a myriad shapes 
Of warriors, charioted by burning steeds 
That vanish in commotion,—paint universe 
With omens !—then a starry weapon cleaves 
The sky and flashes with descending might, 
As though 'twere wielded by Eternal hands! 
While day and night Jerusalem's ghastly eye 
Looks up and sees a blood-red comet blaze, 
Fix’d like a curse of fire above the scene 
To agonize whate’er its flashes meet !— 
And once at midnight with appalling burst, 
The massive portals of an inner shrine 
Expanded, and the shuddering fabric heard 
A voice that issued with a dread farewell, 
Whose thunder was,—departing Deity ! 

‘ The hour of judgment! lo, at length it comes 
And God is in it, with devouring wrath 
That deepens, till the stricken world despairs ! 
The Queen of Zion, beautiful and vast 
Glory of nations! who shall paint thee now 
Enwrapt with horrors—famish'd, weeping, faint, 
And fallen, round thee like a circling flood 
Doth rise a wall of Babylonian height, 
And thou, a captive in the centre art 
For martydom ! and list! in whirlwind rush 
A roaring flame around the Temple sweeps ! 
Moriah, like a seething furnace, glows 
And reddens ; as a cloudy palace, built 
By sunset,—how it dwindles, melts, and dies, 
The fabric of Jehovah! Palsied, wild, and pale, 
In solemn agony ihy myriads stand, 
Scorch as they gaze! but still yon gorgeous wreck 
Beholding on their ghastly features wear 
A light of ruin as the Temple falls 
For funeral glory !—Then in tombs of fire, 
While the last pillar of expiring flame 
Mounts o’er the wreck, they shriek—despair—and die ?’ 

—pp. 189—191. 


There are two conspicuous faults in this passage. ‘The first is 
that the diction is turgid; the second, that the whole topic is out 
of place. It takes away our attention from the Messiah at the 
moment He was entering Jerusalem, it substitutes for the pathetic 
amentation which He pronounces, and the melancholy but still 
distant prospect of destruction which impended over the proud tem- 
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ple, the terrors of its fall. Events are thus brought t ether which 
were separated by nearly half a cenutry, and besides reaking the 
unity of the subject, some of them are altogether out of keepin 
with the triumphal procession which the poet has left standing 
during this rhapsody. 

The sixth and last book opens with a retrospective view of the 
Messiah’s character, actions, and doctrine, a theme on which jt 
would be difficult for almost any man to be dull, who was at all 
acquainted with its merits. Yet Mr. Montgomery has contrived 
to make it one of the least interesting portions of his work. He 
has studded it with a series of puerile antitheses, in which he 
sets the uniform humility of the man against the power of the God. 
He is happier when speaking of the parables by which the Messiah 
taught his disciples, but we expected to find this whole topic 
treated in a more attractive style. It was one that admitted of an 
exalted range of thought. ha 

The order of the sacred history is from this point pretty accu- 
rately followed through all the circumstances that preceded and 
accompanied the crucifixion. Those who have read—and who has 
not read ?—the narrative of those circumstances in the works of 
the Evangelists, will pass over Mr. Montgomery’s feeble version of 
them without any remorse. Not so, however, will they treat his 
meditations upon the scene that followed. To be sure the Seri 
ture does not inform us what kind of a night followed the awful 


day upon which the Redeemer was crucified, but this is a topic 
fairly within the province of the poet, and we must say that Mr. 
Montgomery has produced a sketch in keeping, as an artist would 
say, with the thoughts to which the tremendous occurrences of the 
day might be supposed to have given rise in the hearts of those 
who had witnessed them. 


‘The night 
O’er Palestine her dewy wings unfolds ; 
On Calvary the solemn moonbeams lie 
All chill and lonely, like the tranced smiles 
Which light the features, when the pangs of death 
Have ceased to flutter, and the face is still. 
The stars are trooping, and the wintry air 
Is mellow’d with a soft mysterious glow 
Caught from their beauty; not a vapour mars 
The stainless welkin, where the moon aloft 
One blue immensity of sky commands,— 
Save where the fringe of some minutest cloud 
Hangs like an eyelid on a brilliant orb, 
Then withers, in pervading lustre lost. 
Few hours have fleeted, and yon trampled hill 
Was shaken with a multitude, who foam’d 
And raged beneath the agonizing God ! 
But nature hath her calm resumed ; and night, 
As if to spread oblivion o’er the day 
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And give creation a sabbatic rest, 

In balm and beauty on the world descends ! 

The crowds have vanished, like the waves that die 
And leave a shore to quietude again.'—pp. 223, 224. 


The beauty of the night is however painted in richer colours in 
another passage, in which, after concluding his theme, the author 
connects with it some feelings personal to himself. 

‘ Autumnal morning in my chamber gleam’d, 
When tremblingly, as though the Almighty’s glance 
My mind had bared ! I struck the chorded lyre 
Of sacred truth to this surpassing theme. 

But ever as the waves of moving life 
From England’s capital with heave and swell 
Came surging from afar, my soul partook 
A deep communion with the fate of men,— 
Amid a sea of wide existence toss’d, 
Whose billows only the Redeemer trod 
Secure ; but left along the stormy wild 
A track of glory for terrestrial feet 
To follow, guided by the star of Heaven ! 
‘But now the spirit of mysterious night 
Comes forth ; and, like a ruin’d angel, seems 
All dimly glorious and divinely sad ; 
And earth, forgetful of her primal fall 
Lies in the beauty of reflected Heaven. 
Oh ! night creates the paradise of thought, 
Enchanting back whatever time has wronged 
Or exiled, touch’d with that celestial hue 
Which faith and fancy on the dead bestow ! 
Emotions which the tyrant day destroys 
Can now awaken like reviving flowers ; 
And oh! the darkest of unheavenly souls 
Must feel immortal, as his eye receives 
From all its views, a loveliness that comes 
To light the dimness of the spirit’s depth ! 
As when at morning oft a sunrise pours 
A stream of splendour through the window panes 
Of temple vast, to cheer its barren aisles, 
And on the gloum of monumental sleep 
To glitter, like a resurrection morn ! 
‘ This life is chartered for a nobler fate 
Than glory by the breath of man bestow’d. 
A living world reflects a living God, 
Morn, noon, and night, with everlasting change ! 
And who can dim the universe, o’erawe 
The elements, unseat the sun, or mar 
That mighty poem which the heavens and earth 
Exhibit, written by Eternal hands? 
The sense of beauty which is so divine 
Lives in the spirit like a burning spell; 
And while the wonders of creation turn,— 
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To love and worship their majestic power 
Can lift the spirit into purer light, 
Than ever canopied the throne of Fame! 

‘ And cold the heart whose aspirations wing’d 
Their flight from thee, my own inviolate land, 
Whom night and beauty have apparell’d now ! 
Thy heaven is glassy as the molten blue 
Of ocean, in the noon tide dazzling sleep; 

Thy starry multitudes their thrones have set, 
And the young moon looks on the quiet sea, 
Tranced like a mother with her doating eye, 
Intently fix’d upon a cradled child! 

While round, and full, and ravishingly bright, 
A planet here and there the sky adorns: 

A path of lustre has o’erlaid the deep, 

And heaves and glitters like a wizard shore 
For sea-enchanters, where they rise and walk 
The waves in glory :—voice nor foot profanes 
This dreaming silence ; but the mellow lisp 
Of dying waters on the beach dissolved 
Makes ocean—language for the heart and hour! 

‘ Now thought is heaven-like ; and our earthly frame 

Of purity beyond the day to bring, 

Is conscious :—from the uncreated fount 

Of glory, may not emanations steal 

By night absorb’d and mystically felt? 

Or creatures,—such as once the mental eye 

Of seraph-haunted Milton saw descend, 

Like semblances darted from a river cloud 

On Eden’s Mount—with viewless wing career 

Around us?—charming with a gaze unseen 

Whate’er the beauty of their glances touch! '—pp. 237—23). 


The following address to Poetry is also another specimen of the 
author’s best powers. 


‘ Thou beautiful magician! be thy name 
Whate’er thou wilt; creatress of delight 
Expression paints not! Though the world affright 
Thy radiant visit, still art thou adored, 
And the soft wave of thy descending wings 
Is token’d by the pulses’ quivering joy : 
Beneath the play of thy melodious smiles 
The spirit quickens into thrills of heaven, 
And feeling worships at thy faintest sound ! 
All hours are thine ; all climes and seasons drink 
Thine influence bright, and immaterial power : 
Thou with the universe twin-born didst arise, 
And thou alone when tempted nature fell 
Unfallen wert ; and thus thy glorious aim, 
Like true religion’s, is to lead us back 
From recreant darkness to primeval bliss ! 

‘ All moods are thine ; all maladies of thought 
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By thee are visited with sea sway : 
Oh! then in moments when a hideous veil 
Of dimness, woven by some demon hand, 
Lies on the world ; when love itself is cold 
And earthy, and the tone affection breathes 
Fallen fruitless on the mind, as ocean-spray 
That dies unheeded on the savage rock ; 
When nature is untuned, and all things wear 
The coarse reality derision loves ; 
Oh! then how duis thine assuasive balm, 
Spirit of beauty! intellectual queen ! 
Is worshipp’d, melting over heart and brain 
Like dew upon the desert, till the soul 
Reviveth, and the world is exorcised ! 
And thou canst hallow with ennobling power 
Deep impulses of undiscovered source 
That come like shades of pre-existent life 
Athwart the mind, when superstition reigns ; 
For is not man mysteriously begirt 
By something dread imagination feels 
Yet fathoms not? Dare human creed deny 
That mortal feeling in its finest mood 
May be some thrill of sympathetic chords 
That link our nature to a world unknown ! 

‘ And since the spirit with the sense doth war, 
And life is often agonizing thirst 
Which nothing visible can tame or cool, 
That beauty which the hues of thought create, 
By thee enchanted, slakes the mental fire 
That parches us within; and yearning dreams 
And aspirations high as immortality, 
Thy power sublimeth with mysterious air ; 
Then long as earth is round us, and the wings 
Of fancy by the light of faith ascend, 
May Poetry her sybil language weave 
Enlighten, charm, and elevate the world !'—pp. 241- 243. 


The impression which we gather from a general retrospect of this 
“mposition is, that it is not calculated to procure for the author 
Poetical fame. It shows that he possesses a religious temperament, 
which might be cultivated with advantage for the benefit of the 
church; and that he can diffuse hereafter, through the medium 
of the sermon, devotional sentiments, for which he now endeavours 
to find a vehicle in song. But the Evangelists never intended their 
Writings to be translated into the poetry of any nation. It was not 
their object to produce materials for romance, and we cannot but 
feel that he who hopes to embellish their divine simplicity, betrays 
no common degree of presumption as well as of folly. 
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Axr. VIIL—1. What the People ought to do, in choosing their Repre- 
presentatives at the General Election, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill. A Letter addressed to the Electors of Great Britain. By 
Junius Redivivus. 8vo. pp.47. London: Wilson. 1832, ‘ 

2. A Plan of Church Reform. By Lord Henley. 8vo., 


We cannot describe our sense of the great event which has taken 
place within the last month—a month already celebrated in the 
annals of English liberty—in language more forcible than that 
which the Council of the Birmingham Union have adopted, in their 
recent address to ‘‘all their Fellow Countrymen in the United 
Kingdom.” ‘It has pleased the Almighty God to grant this 
nation a great, a glorious, and a bloodless victory—a victory unpa- 
ralled in its character, inestimable in its value to us and our poste- 
rity. That sordid and remorseless oligarchy, which has hardened 
its heart against the prayers and the tears of the people—which has 
closed its eyes that it saw not, and its ears that it heard not—which 
so long has been fattening on the plunder of industry, and drinking, as 
it were, the life-blood of the poor—that cruel and obdurate oligarchy 
has at length fallen under the justice of an outraged and insulted 
nation. Itsusurped power is taken away, and delivered into the hands 
of the great bulk of the middle classes of the people.” This isa true 


description of the great event, which has rendered the last month more 


memorable than it was made even by the Great Charter, in the annals 
of our country. ‘Thatwas the Magna Charta of our Constitution; 
the Charta Major, already exists in the Reform Act, no longer a 
Bill, but the actual law of the land. When the Maxima Charta 
is to be enacted, is a secret that still remains hidden in the womb 
of futurity. The latter appellation has been applied to the Reform 
Act, by one of the candidates who hope to be returned to the new 
parliament. Should he succeed in attaining the laudable object 
of his ambition, but a little time will pass over his head when he 
shall be taught his error. The people throughout the country, so 
far as they have yet expressed their sentiments, very properly con- 
sider the Act in question as nothing more than the apex of the 
wedge driven into the rock, by means of which they may ultimately 
shiver the mountain, and scatter its fragments to the four points 
of the compass. 

Could any man in his senses have been duped into the supposi- 
tion, that the Bill was supported, contended for, and won, by the 
people of England as an end? No, we tell the world that they 
looked to it as a means, as the lever, by the adjustment of which they 
were to get into their own hands the power of directing the whole 
machinery of the government. They have obtained their object. The 
lever is now balanced upon its fulcrum, and they may, through its, 
instrumentality give a new and irresistible impulse to every portion 
of the mechanism which holds the government together. They may 
destroy, they may build up, they may repair, or altogether renovate 
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the whole fabric of society, as they may judge fit. Henceforth 
there will be nothing to controul their strength, save their own 
sood sense, and to that great moral regulator we look forward as a 
~afe and energetic guide. 

But in order that it should be safe, we would above all things 
impress upon our countrymen the necessity, which now more than 
ever exists, that it should be perfectly independent. Let every man 
eel that he is now, or may be by his industry, an integral portion 
of the governing power of the community. ‘The great, and indeed 
the only material, abuse, which injures the popular institutions of 
America is, that the people, generally speaking, though they take 
a great interest in their affairs, permit a comparatively small number 
of the whole mass to monopolize the rights which belong to them 
all. This is an abuse in practice, and it derives its existence from 
the indolence of the majority, who either do not exercise their fran- 
chise at all, or who exercise it under the controul of local commit- 
tees, composed of a few active, often worthless, and intriguing, 
individuals. ‘These persons, to use a vulgar though forcible expres- 
sion, lead their fellow townsmen “by the nose,” and, under the 
specious pretence of patriotism, urge forward their own views— 
views often as selfish, as sordid, and as corrupt, as ever festered in 
the bosom of an oligarch. We have already an abundance of 
committees in England, who take it upon themselves to teach the 
people how they are to give their own votes. It is, perhaps, impos- 
sible to avoid the agency of such public bodies altogether ; but, in 
the first place, the greatest care should be taken that they are com- 
posed of men of integrity, of good private character, of general 
intelligence and aptitude for business. In the second place, not 
even when so composed, are they to be implicitly confided in, 
unless, like the able, the virtuous, the staunch men who form the 
council of the Birmingham Union, they have been already weighed 
in the scale, and found completely worthy of the trust which may 
have been reposed in them. 

To that distinguished council, and the living masses which they 
wield as an instrument of mighty power, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that we are indebted principally for the victory which has 
wrested the sceptre for ever from the aristocracy of this country. 
When the king unhappily flinched for a moment, and hesitated at 
the threshhold of the temple of freedom, which had been already 
erected under his auspices, the iron men of Birmingham assembled 
spontaneously in hundreds of thousands, and it is hardiy a figure 
lo assert, thattheir battle shout was heard even as far as the towers of 
Windsor. They were nobly seconded in every part of the kingdom, and 


the throneitself was in danger of destruction, when happily it became , 


impossible to form an anti-reform ministry. Had the Duke of 

ellington been seated once more for a single day in the cabinet, 
William the Fourth would have ceased to reign. Indeed, the 
shops were filled with caricatures, which with their usual felicity in 


- 
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picturing the flebile ludibrium of life, represented an illustrious 
personage as already packing up for a journey to Hanover. 

A cry has been raised against Political Unions. They are 
unquestionably excrescences upon the constitution ; and their very 
existence betokens extensive disease in the heart of society. 
Men do not assemble in towns and villages to discuss grievances, 
unless grievances—real, pressing, grievances, which the community 
feel to be such—demand their attention. The borough-mongering 
system was an enormous grievance; at the duration of whieh, 
now that it has been removed, we are actually astonished. We 
wonder that the people did not rise up and annihilate it fifty years 
ago. But it will be now seen, that this was not the only grievance 
of which the people of this country have had justly to complain; 
and that the Political Unions, or at least that of Birmingham, 
which is, in truth, the organ of the whole country, will never cease 
to wield a resistless influence, until a very great and general reform 
shall have taken place, not in the House of Commons only, but 
throughout the whole of our political and social system. 

What do the council of the Birmingham Union say upon this 
subject? We attach the utmost importance to their sentiments, 
because they are, to all practical purposes, a popular convention 
sitting ina provincial town; and if not legislating, certainly pro- 
posing measures which must, sooner or later, find their way to the 
consideration of a reformed parliament. What then do they say 


upon the subject of further reform? ‘* Our work,” they declare in 
the address already quoted, ‘‘is but half done. We must now 
recover the prosperity of the industrious classes. When we first 
formed the Political Union for the protection of public rights, 
we adopted as the badge of the Union, the words Unity, Liberty, 
Prosperity. The Unity is established ; the Liberty is assured; 


”? 


but the Prosperity is yet to come.” This word ‘‘ Prosperity,” 
is one of very extensive meaning. No doubt it will be con- 
strued by the discomfited oligarchy, as a word not only of 
extensive, but of very dangerous import; and they will be right 
in their interpretation of it, for to them it is a word pregnant with 
peril. They will find that the people are determined no longer to 
be cajoled, and that the Hercules has at length appeared, who is 
destined to cleanse the Augean stable. 

“‘ Doubtless,” the council proceed to declare, ‘‘ there are many 
wrongs and grievances which yet remain to be redressed, and many 
improvements which yet remain to be effected, in our political and 
social systems. These may, perhaps, admit of some delay; but the 
relief of the national distress admits of nodelay. The hoarded wrongs 
of the industrious classes must be forthwith redressed, or the foun- 
dation of society will break up under our feet.” The rigid truth of 
this latter sentence is unquestionable. We learn from all quarters 
that the distress of the present year has been for a long time un- 
paralleled in all classes of trade, and that there never was a period 
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when the collectors had so much difficulty in obtaining the assessed 
axes. From the knowledge which we ourselves possess of the 
feelings prevalent among the mechanics of the metropolis, we feel 
jo hesitation in expressing our Conviction, that we are upon the eve of 
vreat and fundamental changes in the fabric of our society, which 
may now probably be brought to a happy issue by peaceable means, 
byt which would certainly have been etfected at all hazards, had 
the reform measure been defeated. We give the remainder of the 
Birmingham address, as we look upon it in the light of a prophe- 
se warning on more points than one. 


“[t is impossible to doubt that the illustrious statesman at the head of 
His Majesty's Government will do all that man can do for the relief of 
the national distress, and for the redress of the national wrongs and oppres- 
sions. But the difficulties around him are yet great. His arm must be 
arengthened by the power of the people. Able, upright, and patriotic men 
must be sent into Parliament to his support, or the oligarchs may yet 
recover their ascendancy, and arrest all his measures for the relief and 
happiness of the country. 

“Friends, Countrymen, and Brothers !—Long has the industry of our 
country been borne down by the iron hand of the oppressor. The bless- 
ings of peace have been perverted to worse than the curses of war. At this 
noment, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, trade, the shipping interest, 
the mining interest, the colonial interest, every great and vital interest 
of the nation, upon which the welfare and existence of the people depend—- 
allare borne down to the very earth under the frightful oppression of the 
digarchy. For more than sixteen years these ruthless oligarchs have 
elibited a mockery of the national distress. They have wickedly and 
pertinaciously refused to inquire into its cause or its remedy. It is for you 
to determine whether those men shall ever sit in Parliament again ; it is for 
you to determine whether this state of things should be suffered to continue 
any longer. 

“Friends, Countrymen, and Brothers !—We call upon you in the name 
of our beloved country, and we implore you to suffer no one to be returned 
as amember of the reformed Parliament, who will not pledge himself to 
support an honest investigation into the cause of the national distress, and 
into the means of its effectual and. permanent relief, Require as many 
other pledges as you please; but let this one great pledge never be for- 
gotten or omitted in any single instance. 

“It is in this way only that you can insure the restoration of pros- 
perity to the industrious classes. It is in this way only that you can close 
the gulf of anarchy, which is yawning under our feet. Unless general and 
permanent prosperity be forthwith restored to the industrious classes, the 
liberty will but precipitate the anarchy, and social order will be reduced to 
chaos, Let justice be done to the people. Let general and permanent 
prosperity be restored to the industrious classes, and everything will be 
safe. The liberty and the prosperity will work hand in hand together, and 
. wey in the cradle will never live to hear the voice of discontent in 
ngiand, 


“Friends, Countrymen, and Brothers!—We implore the blessing of 
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God upon your labours. May God grant peace, liberty, and prosperit 
this long defrauded, misgoverned, and oppressed nation, oe 
Tuomas Attrwoop, Chairman. 


By order of the Council, 
Bensamin Haptey, Honorary Secretary, 

Birmingham, June 12, 1832.” 

These words will speak trumpet-tongued to the nation; they 
have been in fact already heard throughout the three kingdoms 
and everywhere pledges are sought, or about to be sought, from 
the candidates, in conformity with these suggestions. In the City 
of London, we perceive, the example has been given of demanding 
a pledge for the total abolition of tithes! In Ireland the tithes 
have been, de facto, already extinguished, and can never be renewed 
there, de jure, whatever laws may be enacted for that purpose. But 
how extinguished? By brute violence? By physical force? By 
open rebellion? No such thing. The people of Ireland are too 
well practised by this time in the vast advantages which moral 
passive resistance possesses over armed revolt. They stand with 
their arms crossed; and by the display of union and numbers, 
determined peaceably, but perseveringly and systematically, to vin- 
dicate their rights. They are inthe true way to the attainment of 
everything they can desire. And heaven knows how grievously 
that fine people have been wronged, and for how many evils they 
have still to demand redress! ~ 

The address of the Birmingham council,—though it may seem to 
many to go a great way, to us it seems no more than the natural 
“ prologue to the swelling theme,’—does not go half so far as the 
pamphlet whose title stands first at the head of this article. The 
author of this able production, after briefly recapitulating the history 
of the various parties by which the government of this country has 
been made the instrument of plunder for their respective families and 
dependents, proceeds to contrast their conduct with that of the 
Hampdens, the Marvels, the Pyms, and the Eliots, and to offer some 
very caustic and very just remarks upon the kind of practical con- 
stitution which we /ately possessed, as well as upon the prospects 
now before us. 

‘ The much vaunted constitution of England has been said to consist of 
three estates, each acting as a restraint upon the other, viz. King, Lords, 
and Commons. This sounds all very pretty, and looks very pretty on 
paper, but it never existed in fact. There is, and ever has been, but one 
power, viz., the House of Commons, because it has the sole controul of the 
public purse. The Lords, by possessing the appointment of the members 
of the House of Commons through their boroughs and other means, retained 
the whole power, and both King and Commons were at their command. 
The parliament was said to consist of two houses, but it, in reality, only 
consisted of one, sitting in two rooms ; the elder Lords sitting in the upper 
room, and their offsets, sons, brothers, nephews, and cousins, in the lower. 
Thus, the people were wholly out of the question, and the King was a mere 
pageant ; for on his giving any cause of offence to the Lords, they could, 
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by means of the Commons, cut off his yearly stipend. But as a reward 
for his good behaviour, in giving his sanction to all that was required, he 
yas usually supplied with whatever sum of money he might wish, wrung 
from the necessities of the people. The coming freedom which the people 
wre about to possess, they do not owe to the free will of the majority of the 
House of Commons, but to the fact, that their growing intelligence and 
determination operated upon the fears of the majority of that body. This 
intelligence and determination was most effectually shewn through the 
medium of the Unions, and the people owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Attwood, of Birmingham, who so mainly contributed to their origin. Ina 
reformed House of Commons, the interests of the people will be represented, 
and instead of the Lords ruling, the People will rule. The King and the 
lords will then be as powerless to do mischief to the people, as the King 
and the people were formerly powerless to resist the mischief the Lords in- 
ficted upon them. This will be as it is fitting it should be.’—pp. 18—20. 


The author then states, after saving his allegiance by dec!aring 
his disinclination to offend against any known law, that in his 
opinion the republican form of government possesses many advan- 
tages, which may at some future time recommend such a system 
toadoption in this country. We extract the passage without at 
present offering any opinion of our own upon so delicate a subject. 


‘The form of government under which we at present live, though it has 
ven much lauded, does not seem to me the best adapted for the promo- 
tion of human happiness, which should be the object of all good govern- 
ment, otherwise it would be a desirable thing for the bulk of the commu- 
uity to have no government at all, just as the Egyptians would be better 
of without their ruler the Pacha. ‘That people of good morals would not 
cut one another’s throats, even when living without a government, has 
been sufficiently proved by the quietude of a whole excited nation, during 
the interval which elapsed between the resignation and resumption of 
fice by the Reform Ministry. The bugbear of a predominant power, 
being supposed necessary to prevent anarchy amongst a free people, is 
now ended in England, as has long been the case in America. I am not 
going to propose to change the form of government; first, because it 
vould be a breach of the laws so to do, and secondly because any change 
{form in government would be mischievous until a large majority of the 
tation had decided that such change would be useful. Whenever a large 
majority shall be of that opinion, of course the minority will submit to 
their decision, just as the King and the Lords have submitted to the deci- 
sion of the people, expressed through the Commons, on the Reform ques- 
ton, The acts of King John cannot bind the men who live during the 
reign of King William, and there is as much justice in altering a bad 
Constitution, by the mutual consent of the people, as there is in altering a 

dstatute. Coercion is, of course, out of the question, with regard to 
‘ly Unconstitutional manner of using it. It would be illegal to use it, 
ind it could only be justified under some such circumstances as drove 

arles the Tenth from the throne of France ; but we may imagine a state 
of universal rationality, when King, Lords, and Commons, might all agree 
“opinion, that a republican form of government was the best adapted to 
promote universal happiness, in the present state of human knowledge. 


n such a state of affairs, who would venture to charge them with treason 
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if they made an alteration in the constitution, and substituted a republic 
fora monarchy? It is true that the present King may not entertain any 
such opinion, neither may the Lords; but what then? Strange changes 
in regal opinions have taken place during the last few years, and in baronial 
opinions, also. George the Fourth abhorred the sight of the people ; 
William the Fourth is very fond of seeing them, especially when they 
greet him with their “ voices ’’—of approval. There is one amongst the 
“ nobles” who is thoroughly republican in his principles, and no doubt 
more might be persuaded to join him. They were, as a body, very virulent 
against the Reform Bill, but the people persuaded a majority in the House 
of Commons to insist upon it, and the majority in the House of Commons 
persuaded a majority in the House of Lords to grant it, who again in tury 
passed the persuasion on to the King. And when the Duke of Wellington 
was made Premier, against the wish of the people, the, same system of 
persuasion was very effective in again causing his removal. This species 
of public counselling is generally found more availing to the welfare of the 
people, and at a far cheaper rate than all the private counselling, of all 
the hundred and thirteen Privy Counsellors, who divide annually amongst 
them six hundred and fifty thousand pounds of the public money. 

‘ Jesting apart, there is too much conventional hypocrisy practised in all 
. public matters, and no small portion of absolute falsehood ; all which has 
a strong tendency to debase the national character of a free people.* The 
Lords have talked much, and loudly, and learnedly, and moreover very 
absurdly, of the importance of their decisions to the nation ; fancying, in 
their ignorance, that the nation cared aboutthem. They have banded the 
word “ learned” and “noble” and “ right reverend” backwards and 
forwards, till many simple men, who were previously aware of the charac- 
ters of the speakers, have learnt to believe that these are all phrases of 
bad import. Thus it is, that language changes its original meaning, and 
“slang” is concocted.’—pp, 20—24. 


_ There are some things undoubtedly which the American Union 
has carried to a point of enviable perfection. It has taught the 
world that the secret of financial prosperity, both collectively and 
individually, is to be found only in a government conducted upon 
the most economical principles. The time will come when the 
lesson may be understood, and perhaps reduced to practice at this 
side of the Atlantic, and in more nations than one. France was 
very lately within an hour of being transformed into a republic, Pos- 
sibly it would not have been a permanent one, because it would 
have been as yet premature in that country. Besides, it must have 
been brought about by bloodshed. Useful victories in fundamental 
legislation must, in future, be achieved by the moral power of opi- 
nion alone. The day of the sword has passed by for ever. The 

author of the puerta further remarks :-— 
‘ All irresponsible government is tyranny, call it by what name we will 


and what responsibility there has been hitherto in the English government, 
beyond the general one of the spirit of the people operating on the fears of 





* « By a free people, must be understood a people free from all restraints 
not condueing to human happiness.’ 
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Parliament, I am at a loss to divine. It is a maxim that the King can do 
nowrong! Must we therefore presume that it was a right to throw the 
yhole nation into convulsions, as was lately done? No Jaw can take effect 
without the assent of the king as a party to it. No law exists whereby he 
can be compelled to give his assent. Suppose a king to be a man ofa very 
obstinate disposition, who cares for nothing but the gratification of his own 
arbitrary will, Or, suppose the nobles to be of similar dispositions. Must 
the whole business of the nation be at a stand until they are properly pro- 
pitiated, or till their dinners have digested, and their bile is dissipated? A 
maxim of the lawyer is, that “ there can be no wrong without a remedy,” 
Where is the remedy for this? Without responsibility, and defined respon- 
sibility, there can be no good government. The present form of govern- 
ment, wherein legislation is made dependant upon hereditary descent, is 
devoid of any cognizable responsibility ; and, therefore, the only restraint 
upon it is, the occasional turbulence of the people. But this turbulence 
only takes place upon extraordinary occasions, and, therefore, many minor 
kinds of mischief may be perpetrated, with impunity, by the government. 
The only form of government wherein real responsibility can be maintained, 
is that of a republic, * wherein the principle of election at stated intervals, 
affords a legitimate and salutary check upon those, who, if their power 
were once confirmed, might feel a disposition to abuse it. Even under a 
republican form of government, some injustice may at all times take place, 
but it is the best form which human wisdom has yet devised, to maintain 
peace amongst human beings of different degrees of intellect. Every parish 
with an open vestry is a republic, electing its government annually. Every 
parish with a select vestry is an oligarchy, wherein there is no responsibility. 
The merest child can tell which is managed best for the interests of the 
parishioners, or people. The nation is one great parish, and the same rules 
which apply to the small parishes will apply to the large one. The duties 
performed by the parish government are only such as the parishioners can- 
not well perform for themselves ; and the taxes that are levied for the sup- 
port of the poor, and other necessary matters, are all property taxes, levied 
directly, so that each one knows what he pays, and will soon complain, if 
he finds that more money is collected than is needful. These are principles 
which should be acted upon in the government of the state. Nothing to 
bedone by the government which the people can do for themselves, and 
all taxes collected in the most obvious form, whereby the impediments to 


commerce will be removed, in the shape of custom-house and excise.’— 
pp. 25—28, 


The writer has drawn a severe, and we are afraid we must admit, 
a just portrait of Earl Grey, whom he represents as in many things 





** Were the whole nation politically enlightened, it would matter little 
what might be the form of government, because the only operations of it 
Would be for the benefit of the community. The simpler it could be in such 
tase, the better ; and whether the supreme head might be called king or 
President, could be of no consequence, so that the office were not heredi- 
tary. All the farce at present connected with the kingly office would of 
course be at an end. But until nearly the whole of the community shall 
be politically enlightened, the only security there can be for a tolerably 
Just government is to keep to the democratic form as extensively as possible,’ 
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‘behind the spirit of the age,’—‘ a cold, good, honourable man, 
who would probably suffer himself to be torn by wild horses, rather 
than break his pledge ; but who does all this as a debt which is 
due to his own reputation, and not because it is an act of justice 
towards the people.’ It is well understood that Lord Grey cannot 
much longer endure the pressing cares of public life, which indeed 
he undertook solely, we fully believe, from a sense of public duty, 
He has just happily consummated the great object which he com- 
menced in the very first year of his political existence, and how- 
ever true may be the character which this author has given of that 
Stemidhed individesl, it must, nevertheless, be added, that no 
British statesman has better entitled himself to the admiration and 
gratitude of the present and succeeding generations than Lord 
Grey. There is much of the stately and stoical pride of the Roman 
about him, but whatever he may appear in public, he is truly be- 
loved in his private circle, and he has certainly done good service 
to the nation. 

We have been among the first of those who exposed the many 
defects, both temporal and religious, in the establishment of the 
church ; and we own that we feel no ordinary gratification in 
observing how steadily, and yet how rapidly, the opinions which 
we advocated have made their way through the country. Some 
clergymen, whose names we shall not repeat, because our object is 
not of a personal, but a general character, have thought fit to stand 
up in their pulpits to traduce our motives ; and have circulated 
their charitable discourses against THE MONTHLY REVIEW, through 
the medium of the press. They will soon learn that it had been 
better for them if they had employed their time in setting their 
house in order, for the day of purgation is fast rushing upon them. 
Already the decree may be said to have passed, which is to put a 
complete extinguisher upon pluralities. They will not be suffered 
to continue another year, after the new House of Commons shall 
have assembled. That will be but the first step towards church 
reform. We have now before us Lord Henley’s suggestions for 
this, and for other measures of a still more sweeping nature ; the 
bare promulgation of which, by a person of his lordship’s rank and 
learning, furnishes a new and important indication of the state of 
public opinion upon this subject. 

Who is Lord Henley? He was lately Mr. Eden, a member of 
the Chancery bar, much noticed and patronised by no less a man 
than the Earl of Eldon, by whom he was appointed to frame 
the Bankrupt Act (6 Geo. VI. c. 16). He was appointed by Lord 
Lyndhurst a Master in Chancery, and though by right of acces- 
sion become a peer, he still holds that office. Such a man as 
this could not have deliberately set himself up against the favourite 
opinions of his noble and learned patrons, upon so tender and 
delicate a subject as that of the established church, had he not 
been actuated by what he believes to be the purest impulses of 
religion. A member of that church himself, and we are informed, 
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fervently attached to its form of faith and worship, he has felt it 
an imperative duty to step out of his ordinary habits of life, which 
never have been political or contraversial, in order to extricate the 
church, if he can, from the serious difficulties in which it is 
involved. He begins by bearing testimony to the fact, which we 
have more than once stated, that ‘a conviction has for some time 
been gaining ground among the best friends of the church, that 
wveral corruptions exist in it; which secularize and debase its 
spirit, contract the sphere of its usefulness, and loosen its hold on 
the affections and veneration of the people.’ Need we seek any 
further justification than this, coming as it does from so respect 
ible a source, for the opinions which for the last two or three years 
we have adyanced to the same purpose ? 

Lord Henley without reserve states it to be his opinion, that 
the very existence of the establishment is threatened, of such a 
nature and magnitude are the abuses in it, unless those abuses meet 
with a timely and judicious correction ; and he thinks that the 
time has now arrived, ‘ when the appointed guardians of its 
interests should come forward with some more extensive, and some 
more vital measure of reformation, than any which has yet been 
communicated to the country.’ He admits, that in adopting any 
eficacious plan of reform, there may be danger of subverting the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric ; but he thinks that it is due to religion 
itself to risk even that danger, rather than permit those enormous 
evilsto continue. This, he very properly observes, is a question of 
great importance to the present and eternal welfare of thousands; and 
itdemonstrates at once the purity and singleness of his purpose, that 
he “een to try this question by ‘ the expressly, or necessarily 
implied will of God,’ as it appears ‘ in his revealed word.’ ‘ All 
other modes of solving or evading it; all reference to manners of 
men, worldly policy, and expediency; all reliance on human 
wisdom, foresight, or learning, will only lead us into error, imper- 
fection, and mistake.’ This is precisely the test we have uniformly 
applied to the important question which his lordship is about to 
discuss. In truth, there is no other, as he very emphatically puts 
Oty which such a question could be conducted to a satisfactory 
solution. 

It may be admitted that, looking to the whole body of the clergy, 
they are not by any means an opulent body. But the church, 
looking to its endowments, without reference for the present to 
their distribution, is unquestionably a wealthy church. Lord 
Henley admits this, though he states the fact in different terms. 
At thesame time he contends, that even if the riches of the church 
were greater, he would have no wish to see one shilling substracted 
fom the service of the sanctuary. Here, again, is another proof 
of his good will towards the church, which must tend to give 
ditional strength to his suggestions. We certainly do not 
‘oncide with his lordship on this point, as we are decidedly 
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opposed to the existence of any legal establishment at all, oy; 
opinion being that every man should voluntarily contribute to the 
support of those clergy only, whose spiritual attentions he requires, 
But we proceed. Bs 

Although the public mind is at present, and may continue to be 
for some time in a state of considerable agitation, nevertheless Lord 
Henley thinks those reforms may now be adopted with due delibe. 
ration, ‘which every prudent man perceives must be soon effected 
in one way or another.’ He adds in the spirit of true wisdom:— 


« Let us hope that these considerations, and the recollection of the mis. 
takes which have heen committed in so long resisting the desires of 
nation thirsting for improvement and reformation, may make those who ride 
in the high places of the earth, more humble and tolerant, more attentive to 
the just demands of the governed, more observant of those claims which the 
varying condition of society is daily advancing. How obvious was it to all 
temperate and impartial spectators, that, as soon as Parliament had recovered 
from the agitation of the Catholic Question, the first object that would 
occupy its attention would be that of Parliamentary Reform. How mode. 
rate were then the demands of its most ardent advocates: how slight the 
concessions which would have satisfied the just expectations of the nation! 
And yet with what pertinacity were the most temperate alterations re- 
sisted, and how wide and extensive, and in the judgment of many how 
hazardous, is the measure which this pertinacity has produced! 

Let us, therefore, take warning from our past experience. It is impos- 
sible to regard the temper of the nation and of the times, without being 
convinced that as soon as the subject which engrosses its attention has been 
satisfactorily adjusted, one of the first questions agitated in the Reformed 
Parliament, will be the extent and nature and application of the Revenues 
of the Church. It therefore behoves every sincere friend of our venerable 
Establishment to prepare for that conflict which most assuredly awaits 
her ; and to see that she is able to give an account of her stewardship, and 
of the application of those Talents which the piety and munificence of our 
ancestors have committed to her hands. 

‘ If, in the result of an Enquiry, instituted in a humble and kind spint, 
and with a sincere desire of attaining to the truth, some portion of error, 
imperfection, and abuse, be discovered, it will be her wisest policy, as it is 
her bounden duty, to Jose not a moment in putting away all Evils and 
Corruptions. A superticial, slight, and palliative expedient, will neither 
satisfy the zeal and love of, her friends, nor disarm the rancour of her ene- 
mies. The nation will demand a sound, an honest, and above all, a 
Religious Reformation. A Reformation springing from a deep conviction 
of the extent and sinfulness of the Corruptions which prevail, and con- 
ducted with high and holy aspirations after Christian Purity and excel- 
lence. A Reformation adopted in obedience to God’s Word and Will, and 
conducted in subordination to that heavenly standard.—pp. 7—9. 


It is impossible for us to praise too highly the sentiments to 
which the writer has given expression in this passage. They are 
marked by superior intelligence ; by a calm but close attention to 
the actual condition, and growing wants and wishes of society; 
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and, above all, by a sincere desire to promote the great cause of 
Christianity. His lordship then sets forth as the ‘ most prominent 
evil’ in the church, the ‘ non-residence of the beneficed clergy, and 
the system Of pluralities.’ For the removal of this evil he suggests 
that 400/. per annum should be fixed upon asthe minimum which 
shall be deemed adequate for the support of a minister, and that 
yo benefice of that value should ever be tenable with any other pre- 
ferment whatever; and that no two livings, however near, should 
be held by one person. He complains of the unequal mode in 
which livings are at present nee throughout the country ; 
some of them being enormously wealthy, while others are wretch- 
edly poor ; but he reasonably adds, that for the purpose of raising 
the poor livings to a competent amount, or of building churches in 
places where they may be required, no application should be made 
to Parliament so long as there are ‘overgrown and unwield 
endowments in the church,’—‘ sinecures, the existence of which 
brings discredit on the establishment,’—and ‘payments utterly 
disproportionate to any service that is rendered for them.’ Those 
endowments, however, he considers to be ‘ church property,’ given 
fora special purpose, and under a great trust for the maintenance 
and service of religion ; and he is clearly of opinion that the legis- 
lature has a right to deal with it, in order to provide that it shall 
be properly and faithfully applied to the purposes for which it was 
onginally intended. 


The author assigns, what he considers to be strong reasons for 
concluding, that the present revenues of the higher parochial clergy 
ought not to be taxed for the purpose of producing a fund from 
which the poorer livings might be augmented. He finds equall 
cogent reasons for leaving the revenues of the Bishops entonshad, 


. 5 . . 
although upon hisown shewing, the two Archbishops and twenty-four 


Bishops of England and Wales divide amongst them, at the least, 
the sum of 163,000. per annum !—or more than 6,000/. per annum 
for each, supposing the amount to be, as it is not, equally dis- 
tnbuted. The author admits too, that ‘the revenues of some of 
the sees will probably in a few years be considerably increased, 
and yet he thinks that they should not be touched—not even 
equalized,—though such a process would give to each of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops an income exceeding the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States! It would he ludicrous to suppose that 
such a doctrine as this is likely to receive general support from 
the thinking portion of our community. 

There is, however, another species of church property, which the 
author thinks fairly open to considerable alteration—that of the 
deans, and chapters, and collegiate churches, amounting in the 
Whole, according to the most recent authority, to 300,000/. per 
annum !—a sum nearly twice the amount of the episcopal revenues. 
But what services does the reader imagine are given in return for 
this enormous income? He shall hear from Lord Henley.. ‘ These 
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services will be found to be fully comprised in the following cata- 
logue :—a stated number of days and nights passed in residence: 
a certain number of attendances at morning and evening service on 
week days ; and in some cathedrals a few sermons on Sundays and 
festivals.’ Here is a statement! There is no country in the 
world that affords such a glaring instance of a systematized public 
spoliation as this. But let us penetrate it a little farther. 


‘ The period of residence is adjusted in a most capricious and mischiey. 
ous mode. It was but a short time ago, that it appeared in the course of 
a discussion in the House of Lords, that in one Chapter, a Prebendary 
from the circumstance of being Sub-dean, might be compelled to an unin. 
terrupted residence of twelve consecutive months, and, accordingly, an 
active and very valuable person was taken, (under the baneful system of 
Pluralities,) from one of the most extensive and interesting scenes of 
Christian exertion in the metropolis, to waste his energies for several 
months in a country town on a comparative sinecure. In some Chapters 
the requisite residence is three months, in others two, and often only one. 
In some again, it should appear that even this is not required. The late 
Earl of Bridgewater drew the magnificent income of one of the Golden 
Stalls of Durham while living at Paris. And in another Chapter it is 
possible for a person never even to have seen the inside of the cathedral 
since the day he read himself in, and to have been in the receipt of an 
income equal to eight or ten small Livings for upwards of a quarter of a 
century, without performing any one duty of office whatsoever, 

* Many of these individuals are, indisputably, valuable and diligent la- 
bourers, who in other places, and in other modes, have rendered or are 
rendering good service to the Church. But here they have no sphere or 
means of usefulness. They are connected with no poor, who look up to 
them as their protectors and guides ; they have no sick and dying to pray 
with ; no children to catechise ; no flock towards whom the sympathies 
and affections of a Pastor can be called forth. The most important offer- 


ing to God’s glory and service, is a formal attendance on a cold and pomp- 
ous ceremonial.’—pp. 25, 26. 


The noble author refutes boldly and effectually, the usual com- 
mon-place arguments which have been put forth in support of these 
sinecures. There never wasan evil, political or religious, which has 
not found its most strenuous defenders in the legislature of this coun- 
try. It is unnecessary for us to go into the details of the plan, 
which the author has suggested for the conversion of this immense 
revenue to the practical purposes of the church. It will be sufii- 
cient to state that he proposes that the whole should be vested in 
the hands of a Board, which should be authorized to manage it for 
the general interests of the church, and also to equalize the incomes 
of the bishoprics, with a view of putting an end to translations ! 
Of course he would respect all ‘ vested interests,” and this would 
not be unreasonable. His plan embraces the erection of two new 
dioceses, in order to reduce others which are too large, but the two 
new Bishops should not be peers of parliament! Nay, he even 
expresses an opinion that it would be highly expedient for the 
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interests of the church, if the whole of the prelates were to be 
excluded from the House of Lords. This part of his plan is highly 
important. 


‘ Another important part of the Plan, is the proposition for effecting the 
removal of the Prelates from Parliament, without alarming those who trem- 
ble at any considerable departure from ancient usages; and for providin 
at the same time for the Church such a degree of influence in the National 
Councils, as will be requisite for its protection. If this can be satisfac- 
torily effected, it will probably do more towards spiritualizing the Church, 
and advancing the interests of true religion, than any measure which has 
been adopted since the days of the Reformation. 

‘It would seem a great presumption, after the Parliamentary Peerage of 
the Prelates has been exercised for so many centuries, and after it has been 
considered or affirmed as lawful by such men as Hooker, and Gibson, and 
Warburton, to express any doubt as to its legality, under the letter and 
gpirit of the Christian dispensation. It may, however, be most respect- 
fully and most humbly submitted, by one who brings no other learning 
tothe subject than a diligent perusal of the New Testament, whether the 
illustrio uspersons who have treated upon this subject have examined it so 
fully upon mere Christian and Evangelical principles, as the religious feel- 
ings of the common run of mankind have a right to expect. It has been 
ably argued on legal and constitutional grounds. It has been defended 
or eulogized as a matter of “ ornament,” or of “ high antiquity,” or as 
“consonant to right reason,” or “as essential to an alliance between 
Church and State,” or “* upon the example of such Jewish precedents as 
Eliand Esdras.” But it would have been more satisfactory, if the inten- 
tion of the Divine Founder of the Church had been examined with refer- 
ence to this specific question ; and particularly as contained in his declara- 
tions, that His Kingdom was not of this world; and in his refusal to give 
sentence in a criminal cause of adultery, and in a civil one of dividing 
an inheritance. ‘There is so much proneness in mankind to put softening 
comments on the strict letter of the Bible, and to persuade themselves that 
its more self-denying injunctions were addressed exclusively to the first pro- 
mulgators of Christianity, and not'intended as matter of perpetual obligation ; 
that it is to be regretted, that it had not been shown that these doctrines were 
not of the essence of universal Christianity, and were not as much binding 
on the present Ministers of the Gospel as on the Apostles. For if they be 
of such extensive import as to be obligatory on the ‘ descending ages” of 
the Church, what can be more clearly and emphatically a “ Kingdom of 
this world,” than the sitting in the supreme legislature and judicature of 
the realm ; the possessing the power of making and repealing laws; of 
approving of peace or war; of imposing taxes ; of deciding without appeal, 
in litigations concerning temporal inheritances ; and the assertion, (though 
unaccompanied with the exercise), of the right of voting in cases of blood. 
And even if not in terms of violation of the letter of the New Testament, it 
may be submitted that it would have been a “ more excellent way” to 
have followed the example of the Apostles; who, content with such things 
as were provided for them, sought neither personal aggrandizement nor 
Civil power, but submitting themselves in all things to the Supreme Magis- 


trate, relied on the piety and affection of their followers for worldly sup- 
port. 
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‘But leaving the high ground of religious obligation, ‘let us consider how 
far the interests of Christianity are, in fact, promoted by the Prelates having 
seats in the House of Peers.’ 

‘ First: their force, even when united, which is not often the case, ig 
numerically small. It would never be able to resist a very prevalent feel- 
ing in the great majority of the assembly. Nor would it produce a more 
considerable effect, even where numbers were more nearly balanced, in 
those cases where a strong opinion of the nation at large had been reite. 
rated in the voice of numerous majorities of the House of Commons, 

‘ In the next place, no one can have attended a debate in that assembly, 
when the passions of the combatants has been excited by that intense de. 
gree of party virulence and animosity, which prevails when measures of 
more than ordinary interest are discussed, without feeling that it is an arena 
where the Ministers of a religion of love and good-will to man, can scarcely 
with propriety be spectators. But if, as is sometimes the case, and most 
fatally for the interests of Christianity, they descend from the tone of plain 
and simple exposition of their sentiments, and become themselves the gla- 
diators in the strife of bitterness and personality, a hateful spectacle of 
some of the worst passions of our nature is presented, and a scandal is 
given in the most conspicuous assembly in the realm, 

‘And as nothing has a more certain effect in securalizing the Church 
than the introduction of Politics into it, so nothing has a greater tendency 
to lower it in the estimation of the people. One reason why our Judges are 
so justly popular, is their very general separation from all party violence 
‘all political litigation. The admixture of the Ministers of Religion in 

politics, is bad every way. If, as is the natural inclination of religious men, 
of men looking beyond this present scene, and caring for nothing while 
they continue in it, but the maintenance of good government and order; 
they keep aloof from the transitory squabbles of party, and support the 
Administration of the day, they incur the charge of servility, and perhaps 
of tergiversation. If, on the other hand, they embark in a systematic 
course of opposition, they seem to be violating those commands which 
inculcate submission to the powers that be, and which declare resistance 
to such powers, to be resistance to the ordinance of God. If they find it 
their duty to withstand the loud and earnest desires of the great mass of 
the people, they are pursued by a“ hunt of obloquy,” which is of infinite 
evil, in all respects, and which turns into persecutors and revilers, those, 
who ought to “‘ esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake.”’— 
pp- 46—50, 

These arguments are, in our humble judgment, conclusive of the 
question. [tis not difficult to see that the recent celebrated display 
of the Bishop of Exeter in the House of Lords, when he received 
that still more memorable castigation from Lord Grey, was vividly 
in the author’s recollection when speaking of ‘ gladiators in the 
strife of bitterness and personality.’ By way of substituting a cer- 
tain degree of church influence for the extinction of the episcopal 
bench in the House of Lords, the author proposes the revival of the 
convocation upon an improved principle. Let them have it by all 
means. We are pretty sure that their convocation would not last 
five years. How indeed could it last, seeing that there is no autho- 
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rity whatever in the church for the decision of any disputed ques- 
ion ? , 

Upon the question of tithes, Lord Henley is nearly silent. He 
merely advises that they should be commuted. The whole of the 
crown patronage he recommends to be vested in ten unpaid commis- 
sioners. Such are the heads of his lordship’s plan of church reform. 
They are for the most part excellent so far as they go, and that is 
one of the reasons why they have not, in our opinion, the slightest 
chance of being adopted in time by the heads of the establishment, 
They will raise a clamour anins it, they will oppose it by all the 
agencies of private and public influence which they can command, 
and they will not turn from their insane career untill they pull 
down the whole fabric of the church about their ears, and then they 
will mourn their destiny among the ruins they shall have made. 
This is clearly their fate, They will not listen to the friendly voice 
of reason while yet they may, and they will undoubtedly precipitate 
themselves into the abyss which is at this moment yawning at their 
feet. 





Ant. IX.—On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. By 
Charles Babbage, Esq., A. M., Lucasian Professor of Lucasian Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge, and Member of several Acade- 
mies. 12mo. pp. 320. London: Knight. 1832. 


Or the many publications which have recently issued from the 
press, calculated to give a popular and attractive form tothe results 
of science, we look upon this little volume as by far the most 
valuable. Mr. Babbage’s name is well known in connexion with 
the general subject which he has here undertaken to treat. But it 
will be difficult for the reader who does not possess the book itself, 
to understand the happy style, the judgment, and tact, by means of 
which the author has contrived to lend almost the charm of romance 
tothe apparently dry and technical theme which he has chosen. 
The book itself seems to have grown out of a pursuit the most 
abstract, and the least romantic that can possibly be conceived. 
Mr. Babbage has been employed, for we know not how many 
years, in devising the construction of a “ calculating engine”—an 
engine which of itself would give an answer to any arithmetical 
problem that could be proposed. We are not so presumptuous as 
tocry out that such a pursuit is as wild as that which led many 
men, a century or two ago, to spend their time and fortunes in a 
vain search for the philosopher’s stone. That notable occupation, 
silly as it may have have been in itself, was nevertheless the origin 
of many of the leading discoveries which have been made in che- 
mistry; and for our part we must say, that even if Mr. Babbage 
should fail in producing his “ calculating engine,” those labours 
can never be deemed as unavailing which have enabled him to 
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furnish the world, in so agreeable a form, with the exceedingly 
interesting volume now before us. 

In the course of his investigations he found it necessary to exa- 
mine most of the modern improvements, which have been made in 
machinery of every description in this country, and on the conti- 
nent. Thus a great variety of curious processes and facts came 
under his attention, which he very correctly thought the public 
would take an interest in seeing collected together in a compen- 
dious shape. It was at first his intention to have arranged the 
in separate lectures, which he meant to deliver at Cambridge. For 
some reason not explained he altered that intention, and preferred 
his present plan. At the same time he states, that a considerable 
portion of the work has already appeared among the preliminar 
chapters of the mechanical part of the Encyclopedia Metropol- 
tana, where indeed it had already attracted our notice. 

It is no part of the author’s design to ‘ offer a complete enume- 
ration of all the mechanical principles which regulate the applica- 
tion of machinery to arts and manufactures !? he rather sought to 
present to the reader those which struck him as the most important, 
either for understanding the actions of machines, or for enablin 
the memory to classify and arrange the facts connected with their 
employment ; to novelty, generally speaking, he makes no _ 
sions. He imagined for a while, that with respect to the “ division 
of labour,” a most curious topic, he might have some claims to 
the merit of originality. But he found that even upon that sub- 
ject he had been anticipated by M. Gioja. He might have 
added one or two other names, and, in fact, the matter which he 
has collected in relation to this point, though byno means the least 
engaging, forms perhaps the least novel portion of his volume. 
This question, however, is one not worth a moment’s considera- 
tion. The whole book will be, for the greater part, new to a 
majority of those who are likely to read it; and whether it be new 
or not, sure we are that the matter here set before them, has 
seldom, in any other hands, assumed so attractive a dress before. 
It will enable every person, whether versed in the sciences or not, 
to understand the processes of the various manufactures of which 
it treats, so far as their general principles and mutual relations are 
concerned. Information of this kind sits with peculiar grace upon 
the educated inhabitants of a country, which is indebted chiefly to 
its manufactures for the development of its greatness. And there 
is hardly a page of Mr. Babbage’s volume which is not calculated 
to extend such information, and at the same time to afford the 
reader a sens’ble pleasure in attaining it. 

The use of machinery and its advantages are perspicuously 
pointed out in the first chapter. The addition which it makes to 
human comfort can scarcely be adequately estimated. Of its 
powerful assistance in saving time and labour, the blasting of 
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rocks by means of gunpowder is an obvious example. Under this 
head the author has placed also a simple, but very effectual im- 
rovement which has been recently made in the mode of applying 
the diamond to the cutting of glass. 


‘The art of using the diamond for cutting glass has undergone within 
afew years a very important improvement. A glazier’s apprentice, when 
using a diamond set in a conical ferrule, as was always the practice about 
twenty years since, found great difficulty in acquiring the art of using it 
with certainty, and at the end of a seven years’ apprenticeship many were 
found but indifferently skilled in its employment. This arose from the 
difficulty of finding the precise angle at which the diamond cuts, and of 
srinding it along the glass at the proper inclination when that angle is 
found. Almost the whole of the time consumed, and of the glass destroyed 
in acquiring the art of cuttting glass, may now be saved by the use of an 
improved tool. The gem is set in a small piece of squared brass with its 
edge nearly parallel to one side of the square. A person skilled in its use 
now files away one side of the brass, until by trial he finds that the dia- 
mond will make a clear cut, when guided by keeping this edge pressed 
against a ruler. The diamond and its mounting are now attached to a 
stick, similar to a pencil, by means of a swivel, allowing a small angular 
motion. Thus the merest tyro at once applies the cutting edge at the 
proper angle, by pressing the side of the brass against a ruler; and even 
though the part he hold in his hand should deviate a little from the 
required angle, it communicates no irregularity to the position of the 
diamond, which rarely fails to do its office when thus employed. 

‘The relative hardness of the diamond, in different directions, is a 
singular fact. An experienced workman, on whose judgment I can rely, 
informed me that he had seen a diamond ground with diamond powder 
ina cast-iron mill for three hours without its being at all worn, but that, 
changing its direction with reference to the grinding surface, the same 
edge was ground down.’—pp. 9, 10. 


The reader, perhaps, will not be prepared for the following 
specification of the purposes to which materials, generally looked 
upon as utterly useless, are skilfully applied. 


‘The skins used by the goldbeater are produced from the offal of 
animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle, and other horny refuse, are 
employed in the production of the prussiate of potash, that beautiful, 
yellow, crystalized salt, which is exhibited in the shops of some of our 
chemists. The worn out saucepans and tin ware of our kitchens when 
teyond the reach of the tinker’s art, are not utterly worthless. We some- 
limes meet carts, loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out iron coal-scuttles 
\raversing our streets. These have not yet completed their useful course ; 
the less corroded parts are cut into strips, punched with small holes, and 
varnished with a coarse black varnish for the use of the trunkmaker, who 
protects the edges and angles of his boxes with them; the remainder are 
conveyed to the manufacturing chemists in the town, who employ them, 


0 conjuction with pyroligneous acid, in making a black dye for the use of 
calico-printers.’—p. 10. 


The sections on the happy inventions and the varieties of tools 
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are very chrions—especially those required in the manufacture of 
needles, nails, and other articles. How ingenious are the contriy- 
anceswhich have been devised by Mr. Brunel and other men of 
superior skill, for the purpose of enabling the blind and the lame 
to redeem themselves, if so disposed, from the consequences of 
their peculiar misfortunes ! Thus machinery has been invented b 

means of which the blind may manufacture shoes, weave sash- 
lines, perform on musical instruments ; and those deprived of a 
hand or a leg may, nevertheless, work without the disadvantages 
to which such privations might otherwise have subjected them, 
Some machines are calculated to produce power ; others only assist 
us in transmitting force and executing work. Among the former, 
most persons would be at first inclined to place the steam-engine 
and the wind-mill. Yet it is worth our attention to observe, that 
in both these instances, as well as in others which might be men- 
tioned, we in fact only avail ourselves of a power already supplied 
by nature. 


‘ Of those machines by which we produce power, it may be observed, 
that although they are to us immense acquisitions, yet in regard to two 
of the sources of this power,—the force of wind and of water,—we merely 
make use of bodies in a state of motion by nature; we change the direc- 
tions of their movement in order to render them subservient.to our pur- 
poses, but we neither add to nor diminish the quantity of motion in 
existence. When we expose the sails of a windmill obliquely to the gale, 
we check the velocity of a small portion of the atmosphere, and convert 
its own rectilinear motion into one of rotation in the sails; we thus change 
the direction of force, but we create no power. The same may be ob- 
served with regard to the sails of a vessel; the quantity of motion given 
by them is precisely the same as that which is destroyed in the atmosphere. 
If we avail ourselves of a descending stream to turn a water-wheel, we 
are appropriating a power which nature may appear at first sight to be 
uselessly and irrecoverably wasting, but which upon due examination we 
shall find she is even repairing by other processes. The fluid which is 
falling from a higher to a lower level, carries with it the velocity due to 
its revolution with the earth at a greater distance from its centre, It will 
therefore accelerate, although to an almost infinitesimal extent, the earth’s 
daily rotation. The sum of all these increments of velocity, arising from 
the descent of all the falling waters on the earth’s surface, would in time 
become perceptible, did not nature by the process of evaporation convey 
the waters back to their sources; and thus again, by removing matter to 
a greater distance from the centre, destroy the velocity generated by its 
previous approach. 

The force of vapours is another fertile source of moving power; but 
even in this case it cannot be maintained that power is created. Water's 
converted into elastic vapour by the combustion of fuel. The chemical 
changes which thus take place are constantly increasing the atmosphere 
by large quantities of carbonic acid and other gases noxious to animal life. 
The means by which nature decomposes or reconverts these elements tnto 
a solid form are not sufficiently known; but if the end could be accom- 
plished by mechanical force, it is almost certain that the power necessary 
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to produce it would at least equal.that which was generated by the original 
combustion. Man, therefore, does not create power; but, availing him- 
self of his knowledge of nature’s mysteries, he applies his talents to divert- 
ing a small and limited portion of her energies to his own wants; and 
whether he employs the regulated action of steam, or the more rapid and 
tremendous effects of gunpowder, he is only producing on a small scale 
compositions and decompositions which nature is incessantly at work in 
reversing, for the restoration of that equilibrium which we cannot doubt is 
constantly maintained throughout even the remotest limits of our system. 
The operations of man participate in the character of their author ; they 
are diminutive but energetic during the short period of their existence; 
whilst those of nature, acting over vast spaces, and unlimited by time, are 
ever pursuing their silent and resistless career. 

‘In stating the broad principle, that all combinations of mechanical art 
can only augment the force communicated to the machine at the expense 
of the time employed in producing the effect, it might perhaps be imagined 
that the assistance derived from such contrivances is small. This is, 
however, by no means the case, since the almost unlimited variety they 
afford, enables us to exert to the greatest advantage whatever force we em- 
ploy. There is, it is true, a limit beyond which it is impossible to reduce 
the power necessary to produce any given effect, but it very seldom 
happens that the methods first employed at all approach that limit. In 
dividing the knotted root of a tree for the purposes of fuel, how very 
different will be the time consumed, according to the nature of the tool 
made use of! The hatchet, or the adze, will divide it into small parts, 
but will consume a large portion of the workman's time. The saw will 
answer the same purposes more effectually and more quickly ; this in its 
turn is superseded by the wedge, which rends it in a still shorter time. If 
the circumstances are favourable and the workman skilful, the time and 
expense may be still further reduced by the use of a smali quantity 


of gunpowder exploded in holes judiciously placed in the block.’— 
pp. 16—18. 


Not the least ingenious amongst our contrivances are those 
machines, the object of which is to regulate a power already set in 
motion ; to reduce it as it were within the precincts of civilization, 
to prevent it from doing harm, and to render it efficient only for 
good. Thus the steam-engine, with all its colossal strength, is 
kept in the most perfect subjection by that beautiful contrivance, 
“the governor ;” aptly so called, though but a child compared 
with the Cyclops. So, also, several happy contrivances have been 
hit upon for the purpose of affording a regular supply of coals to 
the fires, which are placed under the steam-engine boilers. This is 

one by means of a hopper; and so admirably does it answer its 
purpose, that in many instances the supply is almost imperceptible, 
though sufficient ; and the smoke is wholly consumed in the fire 
itself. Of the advantages sometimes to be acquired from increas- 
ing the velocity, in the application of tools, the following examples 
may be mentioned. 

‘In turning from the smaller instruments in frequent -use to the larger 
and more important machines, the economy arising from the increase of 
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velocity becomes more striking. In converting cast into wrought iron, a 
_mass of metal of about a hundred weight is heated almost to a white heat 
and placed under a heavy hammer moved by water or steam ' 
This is raised by a projection on a revolving axis ; and if the hammer 
derived its momentum only from the space through which it fell, it would 
require a considerably greater time to givea blow. But as it is important 
that the softened mass of red-hot iron should receive as many blows ag 
possible before it cools, the form of the cone or projection on the axis js 
such, that the hammer, instead of being lifted to a small height, is thrown 
up with a jerk, and almost the instant after it strikes against a large beam 
which acts asa powerful spring, and drives it down on the iron with such 
velocity, that by these means about double the number of strokes can be 
made in a given time. In the smaller tilt-hammers this is carried stil 
farther ; by striking the tail of the tilt-hammer forcibly against a small 
steel anvil, it rebounds with such velocity, that from three to five hundred 
strokes are made in a minute. 

‘In the manufacture of scythes, the length of the blade renders it neces- 
sary that the workman should move readily, so as to bring every part on 
the anvil in quick succession. This is effected by placing him in a seat 
suspended by ropes from the ceiling: so that he is enabled with little 
bodily exertion, by pressing his feet against the block which supports the 
anvil, to vary his distance to any required extent. In the manufacture of 
anchors, an art in which this contrivance is of still greater importance, it 
has only been recently applied.’—pp. 26, 27. 


We wind up our watches in half a minute, and set it in motion by 
means of the various wheels which they contain; the effect of that 
momentary labour is diffused over the whole of the ensuing twenty- 
four hours. The jack by which our meat is roasted is another familiar 
instance of labour saved by extending the duration of the action of 
forces. The jack is wound up in a minute or two, and by its assist- 
ance the spit is turned until the meat is done, the cook being thus 
enabled to bestow her undivided attention upon the other various 
duties to which it may be called in that important hour which 
precedes dinner! A small portable moving power upon the prin- 
ple of the jack is often applied by experimental philosophers and 
chemists, in order to leave their hands at liberty when they wish 
to have a disk of metal, or a cylinder of any kind kept for a 
while in motion. A similar machine is used in what are called 
self-playing organs and pianos. 

It has been the successful endeavour of those persons, to whom 
we are indebted for many of the modern improvements, to abridge 
as much as possible the time which nature would require to complete 
certain processes. In tanning and bleaching, a very considerable 
saving of time has thus been effected. 

‘The process of tanning will furnish us with a striking illustration of 
the power of machinery in accelerating certain processes in which natural 
operations have a principal effect. The object of this art is tocombinea 
certain principle called tanning, with every particle of the skin to be 
tanned. This in the ordinary process is accomplished by allowing the 
skins to soak in pits containing a solution of tanning matter ; they remain 
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in the pits, six, twelve, or eighteen months, and in some instances, if the 
hides are very thick, they are exposed to the operation for two years, or 
even during a longer period. This length of time is apparently required 
in order to allow the tanning matter to penetrate into the interior of a 
thick hide. The improved process consists in soaking the hides with the 
solution of tan in close vessels, and then exhausting the air. The con- 

vence of this is to withdraw any air which might be contained in the 

»s of the hides, and to employ the pressure of the atmosphere to aid 
capillory attraction, in forcing the tan into the interior of the skins. The 
eflect of the additional force thus brought into action, can be equal only to 
one atmosphere, but a further improvement has been made: the vessel 
containing the hides, is, after exhaustation, filled up with a solution of 
tan; a small additional quantity is then injected with a forcing pump. 
By these means any degree of pressure may be given which the containing 
vessel is capable of supporting ; and it has been found that by employing 
such a method, the thickest hides may be tanned in six weeks or two 
months. 

‘The same process of injection might be employed to impregnate timber 
with tar, or any other substance adapted to preserve it from decay; and 
if it were not too expensive, the deal floors of houses might thus be 
impregnated with alumine or other substances, which would render them 
much less liable to be accidentally set on fire. Some idea of the quantity 
of matter which can be injected into wood, by great pressure, may be 
formed from considering the fact stated by Mr. Scoresby respecting an 
accident which occurred to a boat of one of our whaling ships. The line 
of the harpoon being fastened to it, the whale, in this instance, dived 
directly down, and carried the boat along with him. On returning 
to the surface the animal was killed, but the boat instead of rising was 
found suspended beneath the whale by the rope of the harpoon; and on 
drawing it up, every part of the wood was found to be so completely satu- 
rated with water, as to sink immediately to the bottom. 

‘The operation of bleaching linen in the open air, is one for which con- 
siderable time is necessary: and although it does not require much labour, 
yet, from the risk of danger and of robbery, from long exposure, a mode 
of shortening the process was highly desirable. The method now prac- 
tised, although not mechanical, is such a remarkable instance of the 
application of science to the practical purposes of manufactures, that in 
mentioning the advantages derived from shortening natural operations, it 
would have been scarcely pardonable to have omitted all allusion to the 
beautiful application of chlorine, in combination with lime, to the art of 
bleaching.’—pp. 30—32. 


The results of the power obtained from steam are so pe un- 


derstood, that we need not dwell upon them. Some of the machines 
or repistering operations are worthy of notice. There are some 
manutactures, cheap calicoes for instance, which if they were mea- 
sured according to the common way, by the hand, the process 
would take away a considerable portion of the profit. By a machine 
contrived for the purpose, the goods are measured as they pass 
rapidly through the hands of the operator, and all chance of mis- 


lake is avoided. Some watchmen are themselves watched by an 
Yoru. it, (1832) No.1. G G 
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ingenious tell-tale. The man is directed to pull a string situate 
in a particular part of his beat once in every hour. If he pulls it 
oftener than once in the hour, or if he do not pull it at all in the 
hour, he is equally sure of being betrayed. In €conomising 
materials great improvements have been effected. Wood was first 
divided by the hatchet and wedge, next by the saw. Mr. Brunel 
has invented a system of blades, by which timber of value jg 
divided into thin shavings; thus in veneering the whole piece jg 
now rendered available. In printing, also, a similar principle of 
economy has been successfully aimed at. 


‘ The rapid improvements which have taken place in the Printing Press 
during the last twenty years, afford another instance of saving in the mate. 
rials consumed, which is interesting from its connection with litera. 
ture, and valuable because admitted and well ascertained by measurement, 
In the old method of inking type by large hemispherical balls, stuffed and 
covered with leather, the printer after taking a small portion of ink from 
the ink-block, was continually rolling them in various directions against 
each other, in order that a thin layer of ink might be uniformly spread 
over their sarface. This he again transferred to the type by a kind of 
rolling action. In such a process, even admitting considerable skill in the 
operator, it could not fail to happen, that a large quantity of ink should get 
near the edges of the balls, which not being transferred to the type, became 
hard and useless, and was taken off in the form of a thick black crust, 
Another inconvenience also arose,—the quantity of ink spread on the 
block not being regulated by measure, and the number and direction of 
the transits of the inking-balls over each other depending on the will of the 
operator, and being irregular, it was impossible to place on the type a uni- 
form layer of ink of exactly the quantity sufficient for the impression, 
The introduction of cylindrical rollers of an elastic substance, formed by 
the mixture of glue and treacle, superseded the inking balls, and produced 
considerable saving in the consumption of ink ;—but the most perlect 
economy was only to be produced by mechanism. When printing presses, 
moved by the power of steam, were introduced, the action of these rollers 
were found well adapted to the performance of the machine; and a reservoirof 
ink was formed, from which one roller regularly abstracted a small quantity 
at each impression. From three to five other rollers spread this portion unt- 
formly over a slab (by most ingenious contrivances, varied almost in each 
kind of press), and another travelling roller, having fed itself on the slab, 
passed, and repassed over the type just before it gave the impression to 
the paper. 

‘ The following is an account of the results of an accurate experiment 
upon the effect of a process thus described, made at one of the largest 
printing establishments in the metropolis.* , 

‘ ‘Two hundred reams of paper were printed off, the old method of inking 
with balls being employed ; two hundred reams of the same paper and for 
the same book, were then printed off in the presses which inked their own 
type. The consumption of ink by the machine was to that by the balls, 





‘* This experiment was made at the establishment of Mr. Clowes, in 
Stamford Street.’ 
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as four to nine, or rather less than one half. In order to show that this plan 
of inking puts the proper quantity of ink upon the type, we must prove, first, 
that it is not too little; this would soon have been discovered from the 
complaints of the public and the booksellers; and secondly,—that it is not too 
mach. This latter point is satisfactorily established by a reference to the fre- 
quency of the change of what is called the set-off sheet in the old method, 
4 few hours after one side of a sheet of paper has been printed upon, the ink 
is sufficiently dry to allow it to receive the impression upon the other; and 
as considerable pressure is made use of, the tympan on which the side 
frst printed is laid, is guarded from soiling it by a sheet of paper called 
the set-off sheet. ‘This paper receives in succession every sheet of the 
work to be printed, and acquires from them more or less of the ink, accord- 
ing to their dryness, or the quantity upon them. It was necessary in the 
former process, after about a hundred impressions, to change the set-off 
sheet, which in that time became too much soiled for further use. In the 
new method of printing by machinery, no set-off sheet is used, but a 
blanket is employed as its substitute; this does not require changing 
above once in five thousand impressions; and instances have occurred of 
its remaining sufficiently clean for twenty thousand. Here then is a proof, 
that the quantity of superfluous ink put upon the paper in machine print- 
ing, is so small, that if multiplied by five thousand, and in some instances 
even by twenty thousand, it is only sufficient to render useless a single 
piece of clean cloth®.’—pp. 45—47. 


We have the following accounts of the modern arts of letter 
copying, and printing on china. 


‘In one of the modes of performing this process, a sheet of very thin 
paper is damped, and placed upon the writing to be copied. The two 
papers are then passed through a rolling press, and a portion of the ink 
from one paper is then transferred to the other. The writing is of course 
reversed by this process ; but the paper to which it is transferred being 
thin, it is visible on the other side in an uninverted position. Another 
common mode of copying letters is, by placing a sheet of paper covered 
on both sides with a substance prepared from lampblack, between a sheet 
of thin paper, and the paper on which the letter to be despatched is to be 
written. If the upper or thin sheet be written upon with any bard pointed 
substance, the words written with this style wil! be impressed from the 
black paper upon both those adjoining it. The translucency of the 
upper sheet which is retained by the writer, is in this instance necessary 
to render legible the writing which is on the back of the paper. Both 
these arts are very limited in their extent, two or three being the utmost 
numbers of repetition they allow. 

‘The other is an art of copying which is carried to a very great extent. 
As the surfaces to which the impression is to be conveyed are often curved, 
and sometimes even fluted, the ink, or paint, is first transferred from the 
copper to some flexible substance, such as paper, or an elastic compound 
of glue and treacle. It is almost immediately conveyed from this to the 
uubaked biscuit, to which it more readily adheres.’—-pp. 57, 58. 


ee 


* ‘In the very best kind of printing it is mecessary, in the old method, to 
change the set-off sheet once in twelve times. In printing the same work 
Y machinery, the blanket is changed once in two thousand.’ 
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We agree with Mr. Babbage in thinking that the art of litho. 
graphic printing has not been as yet brought near to the degree of 
perfection of which it would seem to be susceptible. Every body is 
acquainted with the process—the direct offspring of chemistry, 
The picture or writing intended to be multiplied is drawn on stone 
of a slightly porous nature; the ink employed for this purpose ig 
so very greasy, that when water is poured on the stone it does not 
even wet the lines drawn upon the stone. Water having been 
poured upon the stone, a roller covered with printing ink is 
over it, and as the ink is also very oily, it adheres only to those 
parts of the stone on which the lines had been drawn. A sheet of 
paper pressed on the stone is thus impressed with a perfect copy of 
the original. May not human ingenuity yet devise some plan, by 
means of which the lithographic impressions of pictures may be as 
well defined and as brilliant as those taken from steel plates? Might 
not the printing of books and newspapers be greatly expedited bya 
more perfect system of lithography? The author’s remarks upon 
this subject are well worth attention. 


‘ There is one application of lithographic printing which does not ap- 
pear to have received sufficient attention, and perhaps farther experiments 
are necessary to bring it to perfection. It is the reprinting of works 
which have just arrived from other countries. A few years ago, one of the 
Paris newspapers was reprinted at Brussels as soon as it arrived, by means 
of lithography. Whilst the ink is yet fresh this may easily be accom. 
plished: it is only necessary to place one copy of the newspaper on a 
lithographic stone, and by means of great pressure applied to it in a rolling 
press, a sufficient quantity of the printing ink will be transferred to the 
stone. By similar means the other side of the newspaper may be copied 
on another stone, and these stones will then furnish impressions in the 
usual way. If printing from stone could be reduced to the same price per 
thousand as that from moveable type, this process might be adopted with 
great advantage for the supply of works for the use of distant countries 
possessing the same language. Fora single copy of the work might be 
printed off with transfer ink, which is better adapted to this purpose; 
and then an English work for example might be published in America 
from stone, whilst the original, printed from moveable types, made iis 
appearance on the same day in England. 

‘It is much to be wished that such a method were applicable to the 
reprinting of fac-similes of old and scarce books. This, however, would 
require the sacrifice of two copies, since a leaf must be destroyed for each 
page. Such a method of reproducing a small impression of an old work 
is peculiarly applicable to mathematical tables, the setting up of which in 
type is always expensive, and liable to error ; but how long ink will retain 
its power of being transferred to stone from paper on which it has been 
printed, must be determined by experiment. The destruction of the greasy 
or oily portion of the ink in the character of old books, seems to present 
the greatest impediment :—if one constituent only of the ink were removed 
by time, it might perhaps be hoped, that chemical means would ultimately 
be discovered for restoring it ; but if this be unsuccessful, an attempt might 
be made to discover some substance, having a strong affinity for the carbon 
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of the ink which remains on the paper, and very little for the paper 
itself.’ *—pp. 58—60. 


Copying by casting is but another mode of printing. Mr. Bab- 
bage mentions a very beautiful contrivance for copying leaves in 
bronze, for which the arts are indebted to Mr. Chantrey’s genius. 


‘A very beautiful mode of representing small branches of the most 
delicate vegetable productions in bronze, has been employed by Mr. Chan- 
trey. A small strip of a fir tree, a branch of holly, a poset ae leaf of brocoli, 
or any other vegetable production, is suspended by one end in a small 
cylinder of paper, which is placed for support within a similarly formed 
tin case ; the finest river salt carefully separated from all the coarser parti- 
cles, and mixed with water so as to have the consistency of cream, is 
poured into the paper cylinder portions at a time, carefully shaking the 
plant a little after each addition, in order that its leaves may be covered, 
and that no bubbles of air may be left. The plant and its mould are now 
allowed to dry, and the yielding nature of the paper allows the loamy 
coating to shrink from the outside. When this is dry, itis surrounded by 
a coarser substance ; and finally we have the twig with all its leaves im- 
bedded in a perfect mould. This mould is carefully dried, and then gra- 
dually heated to a red heat. At the end of some of the leaves or shoots, 
wires have been left to afford air-holes by their removal, and in this state of 
strong ignition a stream of air is directed into the hole formed by the end 
of the branch. The consequence is, that the mould and leaves which had 
been turned into charcoal by the fire, are now converted into carbonic acid 
by the current of air, and after some time the whole of the solid matter of 
which the plant consisted is completely removed, leaving a hollow mould, 
bearing on its interior all the minutest traces of its late vegetable occupant. 
When this process is completed, the mould being still kept at nearly a red 
heat, receives the fluid metal, which, by its weight, either drives the very 
small quantity of air which at that high temperature remains behind, out 
through the air-holes, or compresses it into the pores of the very porous 
substance of which the mould is formed.’'—pp. 62, 63. 


Very few snuff-takers suspect, perhaps, that the ornaments on their 
boxes which resemble carvings, are nothing more than imitations— 
in fact are stamped or printed on wood. ‘The wood is softened by 
long boiling in water, and whilst in this state it is forced into iron 
or steel moulds, on which the requisite patterns are cut, and there 
kept under a great pressure until they are dry. But perhaps the 
application of pressure in printing was never carried to greater per- 
fection, than in those attempts which Mr. Perkins made to produce 
abank note incapable of being forged. 


‘This is one of the most beautiful instances of the art of copying 
carried to an almost unlimited extent ; and the delicacy with which it can 
be executed, and the precision with which the finest traces of the graving 
tool can be transferred from steel to copper, or even from hard steel to 
soft steel, is most unexpected. We are indebted to Mr. Perkins for most 

the contrivances which have brought this art at once almost to perfec- 

‘* I possess a lithographic reprint of one page of a table, which ap- 
Pears, from the form of the type, to have been several years old.’ 
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tion. An engraving is first made upon soft steel, which is hardened by a 
peculiar process without in the least injuring its delicacy. A cylinder of 
soft steel pressed with great force against the hardened steel engraving, is 
now made to roll slowly backward and forward over it; thus receiving 
the design but in relief. This is in its turn hardened without injury; and 
if it be slowly rolled to and fro with strong pressure, on successive plates 
of copper, it will imprint on a thousand of them a perfect fac-simile of the 
original steel engraving from which it resulted. Thus the number of 
copies producible from the same design is multiplied a thousand folds, 
But even this is very far short of the limits to which this process may be 
extended. The hardened steel roller, bearing the design upon it in relief, 
may be employed to make a few of its first impressions upon plates of soft 
steel, and these being hardened become the representatives of the original 
engraving, and may in their turn be made the parents of other rollers, each 
generating copper plates like their prototype. The possible extent to 
which fac-similes of one original engraving may thus be multiplied, almost 
confounds the imagination, and appears to be for all practical purposes 
unlimited. ‘There are two principles which peculiarly fit this art for 
rendering the forgery of bank notes, (to prevent which it was purposed by 
Mr. Perkins) a matter of great difficulty. The first is the perfect identity 
of every impression with every other, so that any variation in the minutest 
line would at once cause detection. The other principle is, that the plates 
from which all the impressions are derived may be formed by the united 
labours of artists most eminent in their several departments ; and as only 
one original of each design is necessary, the expense, even of the most 
elaborate engraving, will be trifling compared with the multitude of copies 
produced from it. 

‘It must however be admitted, that the principle of copying itself, 
furnishes an expedient for imitating any engraving or printed pattern how- 
ever complicated ; and that it presents a difficulty which none of the 
schemes devised for the prevention of forgery appear to have yet effectually 
met. In attempting to imitate the most perfect bank note, the first 
process would be to place it with the printed side downwards upon a stone 
or other substance, on which, by passing it through a rolling press it 
might be firmly fixed. The next object would be to discover some solvent 
which should dissolve the paper, but neither affect the printing ink nor 
injure the stone or substance on which it is impressed. Water does not 
seem to do this effectually, and perhaps weak alkaline or acid solutions 
would be tried. If, however, this could be fully accomplished, and if the 
stone or other substance used had those properties which enable us to 
pint from it, then innumerable fac-similes of the note might be made, and 
the imitation would be complete. Porcelain biscuit, which has recently 
been used with a black lead pencil for memorandum books, seems in some 
measure adapted for such trials, since its porosity may be dituinshed to any 
extent by diminishing the dilution of the glazing applied to it.’-—pp. 70—72. 


Still more surprising is an art for printing from one copper-plate 
several copies, each varying from the other in the size of the m- 


pression, yet each, even the smallest, retaining every part of the 
original to the most minute line. 


‘Some very singular specimens of an art of copying not yet made public, 
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were brought from Paris a few years since. A watchmaker in that city, of 
the name of Gonord, had contrived a method by which he could take from 
the same copper-plate impressions of different sizes, either larger or smaller, 
than the original design. Having procured four impressions of a 

rot surrounded by a circle, executed in this manner, I showed them to 
ihe late Mr. Lowry, an artist equally distinguished by his skill and for the 
many mechanical contrivances with which he enriched his art. The relative 
dimensions of the several impressions were 5-5, 6-3, 8-4, 15-0, so that the 
largest was nearly three times the linear size of the smallest; and Mr. 
lowry assured me that he was unable to detect any lines in one which had 
got corresponding lines in the others, There appeared to be a difference 
in quantity of ink, but none in the traces of the engraving; and, from the 
veneral appearance, it was conjectured that the largest but one was the 
original impression from the copper-plate. The processes by which this 
singular operation was executed have not been published; but two conjec- 
tures were formed at the time which merit notice. It was supposed that 
the artist was in possession of some method of transferring the ink from the 
lines of a copper-plate to the surface of some fluid, and of re-transferring 
theimpression from the fluid to paper. If this could be accomplished, the 
print would be of exactly the same size as the copper from which it was 
derived; but if the fluid were contained in a vessel having the form of an 
inverted cone, with a small aperture at the bottom, the liquid might be 
lowered or raised in the vessel by gradual abstraction or addition through 
the apex of the cone; in this case the surface to which the printing ink 
adhered would diminish or enlarge, and in this altered state the impression 
night be re-transferred to paper. It must be admitted that this conjec- 
wal explanation is liable to very considerable difficulties; for although 
the converse operation of taking an impression from a liquid surface has a 
parallel in the art of marbling paper, the possibility of transferring the ink 
from the copper to the fluid requires to be proved. Another and more 
plausible explanation is founded on the elastic nature of the compound of 
glue and treacle, a substance already in use in transferring engravings to 
earthenware. It is conjectured that an impression from the copper-plate 
staken upon a large sheet of this composition; that this sheet is then 
stretched in both directions, and that the ink thus expanded is transferred 
to paper. If the copy is required to be smaller than the original, the elastic 
substance must first be stretched and then receive the impression from the 
copper-plate: on removing the tension it will contract, and thus reduce 
the size of the design. It is possible that one transfer may not in all cases 
wifice; as the extensibility of the composition of glue and treacle, 
though considerable, is still limited. Perhaps sheets of India rubber of 
uniform texture and thickness may be found to answer better than this 
composition, or possibly the ink might be transferred from the copper- 
plate to the surface of a bottle of this gum, which bottle might, after being 
‘xpanded by forcing air into it, give up the enlarged impression to paper. 
As it would require considerable time to produce impressions in this 
manner, and there might arise some difficulty in making them all of pre- 
csely the same size, the process might be rendered more certain and expe- 
ditious, by performing that part of the operation which depends on the 
‘nlargement or diminution of the design only once; and instead of print- 
‘ag from the soft substance, transferring the design from it to stone: thus 
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a considerable portion of the work would be reduced to an art already well 
known—tbat of lithography. This idea receives some confirmation from the 
fact, that in another set of specimens, consisting of a map of St. Petersburg 
of several sizes, a very short line, evidently an accidental defect, occurs in 
all the impressions of one particular size, but not in any of a different size,’ 
—pp- 83—85. 


The title-page of Mr. Babbage’s book is engraved, and it con- 
tains in the centre a head of Roger Bacon, which is itself a singu- 
larly beautiful illustration of what must be called an old art, though 
little known, that of printing from medals. 


‘An instrument was contrived a long time ago, and is described in 
the Manuel de Tourneur, by which copper-plate engravings are produced 
from medals and other objects in relief; the medal and the copper are 
fixed on two sliding plates at right angles to each other, so connected, 
that when the plate on which the medal is fixed is raised vertically by 
a screw, the slide holding the copper-plate is advanced by an equal 
quantity in the horizontal direction. The medal is fixed on the vertical 
slide with its face opposite the copper-plate and a little above it. 

‘A bar terminating at one end in a tracing point, and at the other by 
a short arm, at right angles to the bar, and holding a diamond point, 
is placed horizontally above the copper, so that the tracing point shall 
touch the medal to which the bar is perpendicular, and the diamond 
point shall touch the copper-plate to which the arm is perpendicular. 

‘Under this arrangement, if the bar is moved always parallel to itself, 
and consequently to the copper while the tracing point is kept in contact 
with the medal, then if the tracing point pass over a flat part of the 
medal, the diamond point will draw a straight line of equal length upon 
the copper; but, if the tracing point pass over any projecting part of the 
medal, the deviation from the straight line by the diamond point will be 
exactly equal to the elevation of the corresponding point of the medal 
above the rest of the surface. Thus, by the transit of this tracing point 
over any segment of the medal, the diamond will draw upon the copper 
a section of the medal through that plane. 

‘A screw is attached to the apparatus, so that if the medal be raised 
avery small quantity by the screw, the copper-plate will be advanced by 
the same quantity, and thus a new line of section may be drawn; 
and by continuing this process, the series of sectional lines on the copper 
produce the representation of the medal on the plane; the outline and 
the form of the figure arising from the sinuosities of the lines, and from 
their greater or less proximity. The effect of this kind of engraving !s 
very striking ; and in some specimens gives a high degree of apparent 
relief. It has been practised on plate glass, and is then additionally 
curious, from the circumstance of the fine lines traced by the diamond 
being invisible, except in certain lights. 

‘From this description it will be seen that the engraving on the copper 
must be distorted, that is to say, that the apparent projection on the 
copper will not be the same as that which arises from a perpendicular 
projection of each point of the medal upon a plane parallel to itself. 
Consequently, the position of the prominent parts will be more altered 
than that of the less elevated; and the greater the relief of the medal, 
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the more distorted will be its engraved representation. Mr. John Bate, 
on of Mr. Bate, of the Poultry, has contrived an improved machine, 
for which he has taken a patent, in which this source of distortion is 
remedied. The head on the title-page of the present volume is copied 
fom a medal of Roger Bacon, which forms one of a series of medals of 
eminent men, struck at the royal mint at Munich, and is the first of 
the published productions of this new art. 

‘The inconvenience which arises from too high a relief in the medal, or 
nthe bust, might be remedied by some mechanical contrivance, by which 
the deviation of the diamond point from the right line (which it would 
describe when the tracing point traverses a plane) is made proportional ; 
not to the elevation of the corresponding point above the plane of the 
medal, but above some other parallel plane removed to a fit distance 
behind it. Thus busts and statues might be reduced to any required 
degree of relief.’—pp. 85—87. 


Among the useless productions created by the application of 
ingenuity, we must rank the cobweb lace which was manufactured 
some time ago by caterpillars, under the superintendance of an 
oficer of engineers at Munich. He effected his object in this way. 
He first made a paste of the leaves upon which the caterpillars 
were accustomed to feed, and he spread it in a thin layer over a 
stone or other flat substance, of the size of the veil which he wished 
to produce. He then traced in lines of oil the figures which he 
wished to be left open, and placed a number of the caterpillars at 
the bottom of the stone. The insects rapidly spun their way up to 
the top, devouring the paste, and avoiding the oil, and thus a web 
was spread over the stone, exactly corresponding with the pattern 
already designed. The lightness of these veils is almost incredible, 
and they possessed greater strength than one would expect to find 
insuch a fragile material. 

Under the head of the ‘ division of labour,’ the author gives the 
whole history of the art of pin making ; and as it affords a remark- 
able instance of the saving of time, which is effected by the appli- 
cation of that principle, we shall follow him through it somewhat 
in detail. In the first place, the manufacturer purchases a apa 
tity of brass wire in coils, which he winds off into smaller coils ; it 
is then drawn through holes in steel plates, which holes are of the 
sizes required for different classes of pins. It is then cleaned by a 
particular process, and straightened. 


‘A man next takes about three hundred of these straightened pieces in 
a parcel, and putting them into a gauge, cuts off from one end, by means 
ofa pair of shears moved by his foot, a portion equal in length to rather 
more than six pins. He continues this operation until the entire parcel is 
reduced into similar pieces. The next step is to sharpen the ends: for 
this purpose the operator sits before a steel mill, which is kept rapidly re- 
volving; and taking up a parcel between the finger and thumb of each 
band, he passes the ends before the mill, taking care with his fingers and 
thumbs to make each wire slowly revolve upon its axis. The mill consists 
of a cylinder about six inches in diameter, and two and a half inches 
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broad, faced with stcei, which is cut in the same manner as a file, 
Another cylinder is fixed on the same axis at a few inches distant; the 
file on the edge of which is of a finer kind, and is used for finishing off the 
points. Having thus pointed all the pieces at one end, he reverses them, 
and performs the same process on the other. This process requires con- 
siderable skill, but is not unhealthy; whilst the similar process in needle- 
making is remarkably destructive of health. The pieces now pointed at 
both ends are next placed in gauges, and the pointed ends are cut off by 
means of shears to the proper length of which the pins are to be made, 
The remaining portions of the wire are now equal to about four pins in 
length, and are again pointed at each end, and their ends again cut off. 
This process is repeated a third time, and the small portion of wire left 
in the middle is thrown amongst the waste to be melted along with the dust 
arising from the sharpening. It is usual fora man, his wife, and child, to 
join in performing these processes; and they are paid at the rate of five 
farthings per pound, ‘They can point from thirty-four to thirty-six and a 
half pounds per day, and gain from 6s. 6d. to 7s., which may be appor- 
tioned thus :—5s. 6d. the man, ls. to the woman, 6d. to the boy or girl, 

‘The next process is making the heads. For this purpose, a boy takes 
a piece of wire, of the same diameter as the pin to be headed, which he 
fixes on an axis that can be made to revolve rapidly by means of a wheel 
and a strap connected with it. This wire is called the mould. He then 
takes a smaller wire, which having passed through an eye in a small tool 
held in his left hand, he fixes close to the bottom of the mould. The 
mould is now made to revolve rapidly by means of the right hand, and the 
smaller wire coils round it until it has covered the whole length of the 
mould. The boy now cuts the end of the spiral connected with the foot 
of the mould, and draws it off. When a sufficient quantity of heading is 
thus made, a man takes from thirteen to twenty spirals in his hand 
between his thumb and three outer fingers; these he places in such a 
manner that two turns of the spiral shall be beyond the upper edge of a 
pair of shears, and with the fore finger of the same hand he feels these two 
projecting turns, With his right hand he closes the shears; and the two 
turns of the spiral being cut off, drop into a basin. The position of the 
fore finger prevents the heads from flying about when cut off. The work- 
men who cut the heads are usually paid at the rate of 24d. to 3d. per 
pound for large, but a higher price is given for the sialler heading: 
out of this they pay the boy who spires the spiral; he receives from 
4d. to 6d. a day. A good workman can cut from six to about thirty 
pounds of heading per day, according to its size. 

‘ The process of fixing the head on the body of the pin is usually exe- 
cuted by women and children. Each operator sits before a small steel 
stake, having a cavity, into which one half of the intended head will fit; 
immediately above is a steel die, having a corresponding cavity for the 
other half of the head: this latter die can be raised by a pedal moved by 
the foot. The cavities in the centre of these dies are connected with the 
edge by a small groove, to admit the body of the pin, which is thus pre- 
vented from being flattened by the blow of the die. The operator with 
his left hand dips the pointed end of the body of a pin into a tray of heads; 
having passed the point through one of them, he carries it along to the 
other end with the fore finger. He now takes the pin in his right hand, 
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and places the head in the cavity of the stake, and lifting the die with his 
foot, allows it to fall on the head. This blow tightens the head on the 
shank, which is then turned round, and the head receives three or four 
blows on different parts of its circumference. The women and children 
who fix the heads are paid at the rate of Is, 6d. for every twenty thousand. 
A skilful operator can with great exertion do twenty thousand per day, 
but from ten to fifteen thousand is the usual quantity; children head a 
much smaller number, varying of course with the degree of their skill. 
The weight of the hammer ts from seven to ten pounds, and it falls through 
avery small space, perhaps from one to two inches. About one per cent. 
are spoiled in the process; these are picked out afterwards by women, and 
are reserved with the waste from other processes for the melting-pot. The 
form of the dies in which the heads are struck is varied according to the 
fashion of the time ; but the repeated blows to which it is subject renders 
it necessary that it should be repaired after it has been used for about thirty 
pounds of pins. 

‘The pins are now fit to be trimmed, a process which is usually executed 
by a man, assisted by his wife, or bya lad. The quantity of pins operated 
upon at this stage is usually fifty-six pounds. They are first placed in a 
pickle, in order to remove any grease or dirt from their surface, and also to 
render that surface rough, which facilitates the adherence of the tin with 
which they are to be covered. They are then placed in a boiler full of solu- 
tion of tartar in water, in which they are mixed with a quantity of tin in small 
grains. They are generally kept boiling for about two hours and a half, 
and are then removed into a tub of water, into which some bran has been 
thrown ; this is for the purpose of washing them. They are then taken 
out, and being placed in wooden trays, are well shaken in dry bran: this 
removes any water adhering to them; and by giving the wooden tray a 
peculiar kind of motion, the pins are thrown up, and the bran gradually 
ties off, and leaves them behind in the tray. The man who pickles and 
trims the pins usually gets one penny per pound for the work, and employs 
himself, during the boiling of one batch of pins, with drying those previ-< 
ously tinned. He can earn about 9s. per day, but out of thishe pays about 
3s. for his assistant. 

‘The arranging of pins side by side in paper is generally performed by 
women. The pins come from the last process in wooden bowls, with the 
points projecting in all directions. A woman takes up some, and places 
them on the teeth of a comb, whilst, by a few shakes some of the yom fall 
back into the bowl, and the rest being caught by their heads, are detained 
between the teeth of the comb. Having thus arranged them in a parallel 
direction, she fixes the requisite number between two pieces of iron, having 
wenty-five small grooves at equal distances; and having previously 
doubled the paper, she presses it against the points of the pins until they 
have pressed through the two folds which are to retain them. The pins 
are then relieved from the grasp of the tool, and the process repeated with 
others, A woman gains about Is. 6d. per day by papering, but children 
are sometimes pain oan who earn from 6d. per day and upwards.’— 


pp. 140—145, 

Such is the history of that small article, which we treat with so 
much unmerited contempt, as often as we say that such a thing “‘is 
not worth a pin!” It is a very curious proof of the extent to which 
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division of labour has taken place in mechanics, that in the manu- 
facture of that admirable little instrument, a watch, no fewer than 
one hundred and two distinct branches of art are employed. It is, 
perhaps, still surprising, that ‘the watch-finisher, whose business 
is to put together the scattered parts, is the only one out of the 
hundred and two persons who can work in any other department 
than his own!’ 

Mr. Babbage has some excellent reflections upon the important 
enterprise of commencing a manufactory, and the difficulties attend- 
ing the contriving machinery for new inventions, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of those persons whom they may concern, 
He gives also a discriminating and masterly view of the circum- 
stances under which the application of machinery must be useful, 
and of those in which it may be unprofitable and injurious. He 
shews that one of the greatest triumphs in the application of 
machinery is to be seen in the printing of the leading newspapers, 
especially “The Times,” whose establishment, indeed, he justly 
ranks amongst our national curiosities. 

Under the title of ‘ combination of masters against the public’, Mr. 
Babbage enters into an elaborate dissertation upon the booksellin 
trade ; the subject of which is to shew that the leading booksellers 
insist upon a scale of profit, which is a great deal too high, as com- 
pared with the gains of the author. He makes open war against 
those individuals in the trade, including we believe a great majority 
of the booksellers of London, who have entered into a combination 
against Mr. Pickering, because that gentleman would not agree to 
some of the rules which they have established. It is undoubtedly 
true that the apparent profits of booksellers, as stated by Mr. 
Babbage, are enormously high; but he takes little or no account of 
the heavy stock which they are obliged to keep on hand; of the 
many disappointments which they experience in the sale of books, 
and of the great expenses, which of necessity attend their estab- 
lishment. For our own part we, who have some experience in the 
paths of literature, are strongly impressed with the notion, that 
authors of activity and judgment have little to complain of, so far 
as the booksellers are concerned. ‘They are generally treated with 
justice, and often with liberality, both in the Row and Albemarle 
Street. We strongly suspect, that in putting forward his state- 
ment, Mr. Babbage his been rendered the instrument of some other 
trading party, who would have no objection to see an association 
formed, under the pretext of opposing the London booksellers, but 
in reality for the purpose of securing to themselves inordinate gains. 
Indeed Mr. Babbage has proposed a counter-association of authors 
with the view of throwing the men of the Row completely out of 
the market. They would have their affairs governed by a com- 


mittee; they would send in all their manuscripts intended for 


publication to their committee ; and the committee would have for 
their agent ‘ some person well skilled in the printing and book- 
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selling trade, and establish him in some central situation as their 
agent.” Now the cloven foot appears. We imagine that we could 
sive a pretty good guess at the name of this said agent. 

But this isnot all. The art of puffing has, as every body knows, 
been carried to an extreme point in this country, and many works 
of no value have undoubtedly been raised to a temporary reputa- 
tion by the assistance of a number of critics who are su ed, 
whether justly or not, to be under the influence of the neblldhinne 
whose works were so unworthily eulogized. This is very true, and 
we have the proud consciousness of reflecting upon the repeated, 
and not altogether unsuccessful exertions which we have made 
from time to time, in order to expose to public scorn the system 
which Mr. Babbage here denounces. But what is his plan for 
putting down the system effectually ? He proposes that his asso- 
ciation of authors should combine to get up an impartial review of 
their own. The manner in which this idea is thrown out deserves 
some notice, as it has all the appearance of a trading cunning 
about it. ‘ Possibly,’ he says in apparently doubtful and hesitatin 
language,—‘ Posstbly, one of the consequences resulting from om 
an association, would be the establishment of a good and impartial 
Review.’ But in the very next page we have a note couched in the 
following words :—‘ At the moment when this opinion as to the 
necessity for a new review was passing through the press, I was 
informed that the elements of such an undertaking were alread 
organized !” Thus the bare possibility stated in page 269 is un- 
wasked as a factin page 270. 

And may we ask Mr. Babbage whether it is within the range of 
moral possibility, that a number of authors combined for trading 
purposes in the manner which he has proposed, could produce an 
impartial Review? Each of the contributors to such a work, 
would, upon the hypothesis, have some work of his own, either pub- 
lished, or in the press, or in manuscript, or in embryo in his own 
mind, and of course would be happy to have it praised in the as- 
sociation Review. Butin order to secure that praise from a member 
of the body, would he not be tempted to bestow compliments upon 
the works of those who might probably have it in their power to 
return the compliment? The practice of puffing is bad enough as it 
is carried on at present; but would it not be raised to a still higher 
pitch of perfection under the influence of such an association as 
that which Mr. Babbage has suggested ? 

We pass over his remarks on the effect of the taxes upon litera- 
ture, as we have already alluded to the same subject in the present 
number of our journal. It is a striking proof of the necessity 
which exists for a change, that so many minds have of late applied 
their thoughts to the devising of a remedy for this grievance. 

€ copy the conclusion of the volume with great pleasure. It 


is a8 just in sentiment as it is chaste and eloquent in language, 
‘In whatever light we examine the triumphs and achievements of out 
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species over the creation submitted to its power, we explore new sources 
of wonder. But if science has, called into real existence the visions of 
the poet—if the accumulating knowledge of ages has blunted the sharpest 
and distanced the loftiest of the shafts of the satirist—the philosopher bas 
conferred on the moralist an obligation of surpassing weight. In unveilip 

to him the living miracles which teem in rich exuberance around the 
minutest atom, as well as throughout the largest masses of ever-actiye 
matter, he has placed before him resistless evidence of immeasurable 
design. Surrounded by every form of animate and inanimate existence, 
the sun of science has yet penetrated but through the outer fold of nature's 
majestic robe ; but if the philosopher were required to separate from 
amongst those countless evidences of creative power, one being, the 
master-piece of its skill; and from that being to select one gift, the 
choicest of all the attributes of life ; turning within his own breast, and 
eonscious of those powers which have subjugated to his race the external 
world, and of those higher powers by which he has subjugated to himself 
that creative faculty which aids his faltering conceptions of a Deity,—the 
humble worshipper at the altar of truth would pronounce that being 
man ; that endowment—human reason. 

‘ But however large the interval that separates the lowest from the 
highest of those sentient beings which inbabit our planet, all the results 
of observation, enlightened by all the reasonings of the philosopher, 
combine to render it probable, that in the vast extent of creation, the 
proudest attribute of our race is but, perchance, the lowest step in the 
gradation of intellectual existence. For since every portion of our own 
material globe, and every animated being it supports, afford, on more 
scrutinizing inquiry, more perfect evidence of design, it would indeed be 
most unphilosophical to believe, that those sister spheres, glowing with 
light and heat radiant from the same central source—or the members of 
those kindred systems almost lost in the remoteness of space, and per- 
ceptible only from the countless multitude of their congregated globes— 
should each be no more than a floating chaos of unformed matter,—of, 
being all the work of the same almighty Architect, that no living ey¢ 
should be gladdened by their forms of beauty, that no intellectual being 
should expand its faculties in deciphering their laws.’—pp. 319—320. 


We have intentionally omitted to notice some wild speculations 
in which the author indulges in the course of his work, upon the 
subject of his calculating engine, and upon the conveyance of 
letters through the metropolis and the country, by means of wires 
suspended from steeple to steeple. When the mind once takes 
wing in the region of invention, we who are left still upon the 
earth are apt to feel astonished at the boldness, and what we would 
call, the rashness of those Icarian adventurers who soar so high 
above our heads. But every man has his week side, and we 
must allow him to ride upon his hobby occasionally. There 1s 
however, much truth in the remarks which Mr. Babbage makes 
upon the mode, in which letters still continue to be conveyed 
from the metropolis to the country by means of mail coaches. 
Why are not light carriages used for the purpose, which should 
carry no passengers, and no weight, except the guard and the 
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post bag ? If this system were adopted, a great number of 
riodical works might be forwarded by mails which are not now 
aliowed to go through the Post-office, and the communications 
would be greatly accelerated between all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 





———— 


Ant. X—1. The Adventures af Barney Mahoney. By T. Crofton Croker. 
8vo. pp. 299. London: Fisher and Co. 1832. 

2, Fitz-George; a Novel. In three volumes. 8vo. London: Wilson. 
1832. 

3. The Doomed. In three vols. 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Ir the reader desire to banish the spleen and all recollection of it 
from his bosom for a month or two, let us commend him to Barney 
Mahoney. He will find in it an inexhaustible fund of laughter— 
not of gentle dimpling smiles, the puny indications of transitory 
merriment, but of downright laughter—laughter that will throw 
open all the doors of his heart, and make him laugh again and 
again at the bare remembrance of his first wild bursts of uncontrol- 
lable gaiety. Barney is certainly the oddest of all odd fishes, the 
very pink and pattern of a cabin-born Irishman. The genuine 
mother-wit of the fellow, his boundless resources, his fertility of 
invention, his national and family pride, and bothering eloquence, 
we all in the true vein of the Hibernian character. Rade in his 
tongue, almost savage in his aspect, he yet finds out the way of 
winning every body in hisfavour. Inthe hands of Power we fancy 
that Barney might be transplanted to the stage with unrivalled 
success, 

We are introduced to him in the cabin of his parents in the 
famous city of Cork—and such a cabin! It is sketched to the life. 
The broken plates, the trenchers, pots, and stools, the tubs, the 
pigs, the cock-loft, the smoky dinginess of the whole interior, are 
before us, disposed with the masterly skill of a Wilkie. A “ lucky 
storm” drove into it for refuge, a Mr. Stapleton, of the London 
house of Stapleton, Goodlad, & Co.—he beholds the misery of its 
tenants—the inimitable patience with which they endure privations 
that in England would make the father of a family mad, or urge 
him to the highway—the patience ?—may the cheerfulness, the 
happy resignation, with which the inmates, numerous and healthy, 
lived almost upon nothing, and still went on from day to day with 
the same imperturbable contentedness. The picture, though ina 
ovel, will be found realized throughout every part of Ireland, and 
lstruth is calculated to excite our warmest sympathies in favour 
ofa people, who require only a more domestic government to be 
raised to a condition of general prosperity. 

Enviable is Mr. Crofton Croker’s felicity in depicting the por- 
traits of his humbler countrymen. But he has shown almost equal 
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power in exhibiting the Patois language and manners of the “ 
lishers,” as Barney calls them. This is a fair set off in favour of 
the lower Irish, who with all their peculiarities of expression and 
manners, possess many fine qualities of head and heart, fitting them 
almost for any species of occupation into which it may be their 
fortune to be thrown. Treat them with considerate kindness, and 
they will prove faithful to the last. “ I can turn my hand to any 
thing,” is a phrase which with them literally means as much as it 
conveys; they possess the physical ee and the inward will to 
render themselves useful wherever they happen to be placed, and 
their honesty is proverbial. Barney Mahoney is a type of the whole 
labouring population. His wit, it is true, is so prolific, that it now 
and then leads him into fanciful representations, which do not 
always strictly harmonize with the fact—in other words he is a 
little too fond of fibs. This perhaps is but too common an error 
amongst his countrymen, arising less from a want of moral feeling 
than from the ardour of their imagination, which hurries them 
beyond the world of reality. 

r. Stapleton, taking compassion on the numerous family of the 
Mahoneys, offers to take Barney into his service—an offer which 
is most gladly accepted by the parents, who looked upon the 
‘‘ storm” asa lucky one indeed. We could not desire a more 
genuine portrait of an Irish father or mother, than that which the 
author has here given of Barney’s progenitors. Listen to the duet 
of advice which they pour into his ear upon the occasion. 


‘“« Now, Barney, aboughil yees hear to me, an’ be a good b’y, darlint, 
and don’t give way to low company and bad coorses, but ever an’ always 
keep stiddy an’ handy; and who knows, but in time, you may come to be 
valley de sham to some great lord or other? An’ d’ye hear me a vick’ 
Remimber de brothers and sisthers ye lave behind yees, an’ niver miss to 
do them a like good turn, if it comes in yeer way, d’ye se Barney; an’ 
honor yer mother an’ me; an’ mind what de prist sed last Sunday, to 
keep yer hands from pickin’ an’ stalin’; an’, above all, keep clear o’ de 
English girls, Barney, or yees is as good as ruined, so you is,” 

‘“ An’ Barney, my heart!” interposed the mother, ‘* remimber de honor 
o’ de family, an’ don’t do nothin’ to disgrace us, and keep yer own counsel 
‘avourneen, for there’s many ’Il ax questions of yees only to jeer, an’ put 
their comehether upon you, darlint; an’ keep a civil tongue, an’ a cool 
answer for all questions; an’ doan’t be flourishin’ de shilela de way de 
b'ys does here, for de English doesn’t understand dem ways, an’ youd 
may be get throuble thro’ it, so you would.” ’"—pp. 13, 14. 


Barney is shipped for London, where he arrives safe, dressed— 
or rather half dressed in the frize cloth of his country; but in order 
to give his new fellow-servants a grand idea of his family, he 
musters up a fine story abouta great chest of clothes which he lost 
at sea! He horrifies the lady’s maid by his uncouth language ; but, 
by his activity and shrewdness, he soon renders himself quite 4 
favourite in the merchant’s family, which exhibits another domestic 
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picture extremely, well drawn, and presenting a complete contrast 
in every respect to the Irish cabin. In obedience to the parental 
injunction given to him, Barney does not forget his brothers and 
sisters ; and so, when pretty well settled in his new place, hearing, 
or pretending to have heard of some vacancy in the Excise depart- 
ment, he straight resolves on asking the situation for his brother, from 
Lord Cork—a personage whom he had never seen before; but who, 
he was sure, from his title, must be a fellow townsman of his. The 
interview is in itself a comedy. 


‘When our adventurer judged that the accident of the ball dress (as 
related in the last chapter) had sufficiently faded from the recollection of 
his mistress, he took an opportunity of requesting leave of absence in 
order to put in force a certain project he had long entertained, and which 
had for its object the providing for his brother Patrick. He remembered 
the injunctions of his father on his head; and though Barvey might 
justly be styled a lad of “ easy principles,” yet he certainly had at heart 
the fancied “ honour of the family."" He had heard that a place in the 
Excise was in the gift of Lord Cork. Of course to be had for the asking. 
Those who are acquainted with the awe in which an Irish peasant holds 
an exciseman, will understand the extent of Barney's ambition, when he 
determined to apply for the place in question. Requesting an audience 
of Mrs Stapleton, he began : 

‘“If you plase, ma’am, I’d be glad [ could be spared an hour or two 
dis mornin’, if you plase ?” 

‘“ What do you want to do, Barney ?” 

‘“°Tis to go see Lord Cork, ma’am, I’m wantin’ ?” 

‘“To see Lord Cork, Barney? What can you possibly have to do 
with Lord Cork! Do you know his Lordship ?” 

‘“Tdo not ma’am ; but he’s a townsman o’ mine, an’ its in regard of a 
small fever I tought to ask, for a strip of a b’y, a brother o’ me own, an’ 
its in his power to do it ; so, in coorse, its askin’ nothin’ out o' de way at 
all at all.” 

‘“Rather a hasty conclusion that, Barney. However, go, if you consider 
your claims on his Lordship’s time give you a chance of being admitted,” 
said Mrs Stapleton. 

‘“Oh! no fear in life. Won't I get to de spache of him; an’ why 
would'nt I, bein’ his townsman an’ all?” 

‘Away went Barney Mahoney, nothing daunted, on a mission, that to 
an English lad of his standing, would have appeared an undertaking 
replete with difficulties. And back he returned, with a smiling counte- 
hance. 


‘“ Well, Barney,” said his mistress, “how have you succeeded ? Did 
you find the house.” 

‘“Oh, I did, ma’am ; an ilegant house it is, shoorely all out; an’ I 
raps at de doore single, as you bid me when I’m be meself ; an’ a great big 
man, wid a red face, an’ a green baizy apron on him, opens it, wid a broom 
inhis hand, for ’twas a sweepin’ out de hall he was; an’ thinks I to 
myself, ye’es make an iligant housemaid, any way ; but they’ve sthrange 
vays here in England, thinks I. So, I ses nothin’, bud scraped me shoes 
it de iron strap like, be de doore, an ‘ Is Lord Cork’ widin >’ ses I, 
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«« ¢ Widdin,’ says he, (mimickin’ de way de English does, but its nat'ral 
to ‘em I s’pose.) ‘You don’t suppose, Misther Free an’ Asy,’ ses he 
‘that a nobleman ‘ud be widout at this time o’ de mornin,’ he ses. f 

««* Tis all right, thin,’ ses I, ‘for I wants to see his Lordship.’ 

*« «You do?’ ses he, and he puts down his broom, an’ goes and sits 
himself down in a leather closet-like, fixed in de middle of de hall, an’ 
‘ Pray, me fine fellow,’ ses he, ‘how long may you have bin cot? | 
mane, how long have you been in Hingland ?’ 

‘« «Not long enough to wear out me manners,’ ses I ; ‘so if its any way 
consarnin’ you know, its five months since I left de bewtiful city of 
Cork.’ 

««¢ And what may have brought you to London,’ ses he. 

«“¢ « Me bis’ness,’ ses I. 

‘«¢Then yer bis’ness may take you back there,’ ses he, mockin’ again ; 
‘for its nayther yer Hirish brogue,’ he ses, ‘nor yer impudence, jl] 
car‘y you through to my Lord.’ His Lord! de vagabond, sweepin’ 
blagguard ! takin’ de bread out o’ some poor girl of a housemaid’s mout', 
that’s wantin’ it may be. So just then there comes trow de hall a 
woman I knoed very well in Cork, by rason of her mother’s cousin’s sister 
was a kind of relation to me uncle at Cove’s first wife, an’ its cook in de 
family she is ; and, ‘ Barney Mahoney,’ ses she, ‘is that you at all at all.’ 

««« Shoore ‘tis meself an’ none else ;’ ses I ; ‘ why wouldn’t it ; an’ I’ve 
bis’ness wid Lord Cork, an’ this housemaid in breeches,’ I ses, ‘ won't let 
me to de speeche of him, so he wont.’ 

« « «Come wid ime,’ ses she, ‘I don't wish to bring nobody into trou- 
ble, Mr. Porter,’ she ses to him in de green apron, ‘ so I'll take me coun- 
threeman down de airy steps,for I’d soonder get meselfdisgrace, nor see a 
townsman turned from de doore.’ 

««* Take him where you like,’ grumbled de porter, ‘ but through my 
premises he don’t pass ; a himpident, Hirish jackanapes. I can’t think 
why me lord don’t have Hinglish servants about him, not I.’ 

«Well; down some steps we went, an’ trou’ long dark passages, an’ 
at last we stopped at a doore, an’ Mrs. Garatty, (that’s my mother’s cou- 
sin’s sisther’s relation,) she tapped at de doore, an’ ‘ Come in,’ ses a voice ; 
an’ we went into a nice parlour all carpetted over, an’ a lady (‘seemin'ly) 
sittin’ at a table, full of crocks of jams an’ jellies, an’ she paper-in-’em- 
up ; ‘ an’ Mrs. Uniacke’ ses Mrs. Garatty,’ here’s a counthreeman 0’ yours 
an’ mine, wantin’ to see me lord; if you'd help him toa retinue, 
or some word like that’, she sed, ‘ we’d both feel obliged.’ So wi’ that, 
I up an’ tould ’em what it was I was seekin’ ; an’ afther waitin’ sum time, 
Mrs. Uniacke consitherin’, she tould me, if I'd behave genteel, an’ say me 
Lord Always, she’d take me up her own self to his lordship. 

‘ “ Its a quare name, (ses I to meself,) but p’raps ’tis his Christian name 
itis. So when she'd finished de sweetmates, she tuk off her apron, an 
‘ Now’ ses she, ‘ come along wi’ me.’ 

‘“ Well, we went upmany flights of stone steps, and trou’ a little doore, 
an’ out upon sich a grand stair-case ! Oh, my ! it bate all I ever see; an 
ses I, ‘ Dublin itself can’t aqual this.’ But I'd no time to look amost, tll 
Mrs. Uniacke pointed to a doore. ‘ That’s me lord’s dressin’-room, *€s 
she, ‘ do you stay here while I spake to de valet.’ 

‘« Then de valet come out, and as luck would have it, he was a County 
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Limerick man, an’ afther a little parlyin’, ‘Come here, young man,’ he ses, 
‘|’ show you de way.’ 

«% Atlast I got into de room, an’ there was Lord Cork clanin himself, 
uP Dressing, you mean, Barney.” 

‘« No, indeed, ma’am, ‘tis his teeth he was brushin’; an’ ‘ Well,’ ses 
he,‘ who are you?’ So I tould him my name was Barney Mahoney, a 
County Cork man, an’ how I’d got a sarvice in London, an’ how a brother 
o' mine (that’s Pathrick you know, ma’am,) not come over yet, was in 
want of promotion, in regard of a place he'd be gettin’ as I hard he might, 
be a sthroke o’ de pen from his lordship, in de Excise. 

««« An’ ses he, ‘ who sent you ? an’ how came you to ixpect I'd do it ? 
—spittin’ betune whiles in de basin. 

*«¢ An,’ses I, ‘nobody sent me but meself, me Lord Always,’ (for I re- 
membered me of what Mrs. Uniacke had tould me, in respect of mention- 
in’ his name, ma’am.) 

‘« ¢ But what are his claims, me good lad,’ ses he ? 

««« Shoore, an’ is’n’t wantin’ it claim enuff ? ses I, for I tuk heart, seein’ 
he spoke so gentle. 

‘« Be this time his mout was finished, an’ de valet began curlin’ his 
hair, givin’ us de manes to discoorse more comfortable. 

‘« «1 must hear a little more about you,’ ses his lordship, ‘ before 1 give 
you an answer.’ 

‘«* Be all manner o’ manes, me Lord Always,’ ses I ; ‘ shoore that’s bud 
fair any way. J cum o’ dacent pepel,’ | ses, ‘for me mother’s gran’father 
was aCallaghan, an’ own blood relation to Lord Lismore bimselt. ‘ Very 
good,’ ses me lord.’ ‘An’ me fadher was foster-brother to sportin’ Squire 
Barry, of Rathcormick, that kept de hounds, an’ he went abroad to forrin 
parts to see de world, an’ got a place in de army, an’ wud’ a’ riz’ there's 
little doubt ; bud ’twas de smell o' de pipe-clay for clanin’ de coutrements 
he niver cud abide, it disagreed wid his stummick intirely ; an’ his kernel 
sed it was not convaniant to keep him in de regiment, so he ped his pas- 
sage home_to Cork, gintale ; bud he seen a deal o’ de world any way, 
for he went trou’ London, an’ to de King’s pallis, an’ 

‘“ «Well, well, that’s enuff about him,’ ses me lord. ‘ He settled in 
Cork, I suppose, and, like other poor Irishmen, raised a family about him 
- had no means of supporting, and now wishes to dispose of half a score 

ys. 

‘““« That’s just it to a hair,’ ses I. 

‘“* An’ what are the qualifications of this brother of yours, supposin’ I'd 
get him de place 2’ ses me lord. 

‘“©Faix den ’tis he's qualified for that or any thing else intirely. 
Were'nt we all brought up gintale, an’ used to go to Justin Delany's, 
de one-eyed schoolmaster in Blackpool, an’ got redin’ an’ ritin’ for a fi- 
penny a week; an’ whin we'd take a coorse o’ manners two pence a 
week more ; for a half-quarter or so, when we’d be in most want of de 
polish ; an’ niver let do nothin’ dirty, so we wasn’t, in de way o' work, 
more than may be mixin’ a hod o’ mortar, or carryin’a load o’ bricks for 
de masons, whin me fadher ‘ud have no lanin’ to his profession of a 
Monday mornin’ sometimes.’ 

‘“« Then you earned nothing yourselves,’ 
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‘«* Oh! we did of an odd time. We were'nt above goin’ an errand, 
or holdin’ a jintleman’s horse, or such a thing. "T'was few things indeed 
Pathrick an’ meself could ‘nt turn our hands to, in de way of airnin’ ap 
honest an’ gintale fi'penny.’ 

«« ¢ Cork is a fine city, eh ?’ 

«« «Tis you an’ I may say that,’ ses I, ‘ not bud I’m ownin’ London's a 
fine place too, only I don’t see a street to plase me like de Grand Parade, 
wid king George a hossback at one end of it. An’ where is de likes of 
an illigant walk of a summer's evening to Sundy’s Well, or out be de 
Watercourse, or—’’ 

«« « Sandy’s what ?’ ses me lord. 

«« « Sundy’s Well shoore, plase yer honour me Lord Always ; yees 
knoes Sundy’s Well, an’ de way up to it be Wise’s distillery an’ de North 
Mall ; or be de Dyke with two bewtiful rows of trees, an’de iron gates on 
ache side of it, an’ across the ferry to the tay house ?’ 

««¢T can’t say I ever heard the names before,’ ses me lord; an’ one 
rason may be never was in Cork in my life.’ 

*« Never was in Cork, Ma’am, only hearken to that. Bud there! 
its the blissed fruits o’ the Union, they tell me ;—I ‘ve hard dem as un- 
derstood it, say,‘ we ve been a neglected an’ divided counthree since 
ever de Union.’ More's de pity! However, he ’s ‘an illigant jintleman 
all out ; so he is, if he nivir did see his native place ; which it might 
be no fault of his afther all, if he happened to be born in a forrin land. 
A man can’t always be born where he likes.” 

‘« Very true, Barney. But how ended your interview ?” 

‘“ Ah! that’s de word shoore enuff, an’ not ‘ retinue,’ as I sed awhile 
agone. Why, ma’am, we had a deal more discourse, an’ he axed me a 
power o’ questions, an’ I tould him how I was tuk from home be Mr. 
Stapleton, to be made into a vally de sham, an’ was risin’ fast I sed, an’ 
cud go of errands all one as if ‘twas in Cork I was ; an’ at long an’ last 
he tould me to write over an’ bid me brother cum at wonst, an’ he'd see 
an’ settle him whin he'd consider what he'd be fit for. An’I think | 
gave his lordship’s honour intire satisfaction, for I hard him laughin’ 
migity hearty all de way I cum doun stairs ; so I look upon it Pathrick’s 
bis’nessis as good as dun.” ’— Adventures of Barney Mahoney, pp. 57—67. 


The heroine of the piece, Fanny, the only daughter of Barney’s 
master, is a very interesting girl, and indeed, limited as the work is 
to one small volume, we are astonished at the number of miscella- 
neous characters, English and Scotch, who are introduced into it 
by the author, without at all crowding his scene. Each plays his 
part with effect, and we might take the volume asa fair and faithful 
representation of the by-play of life, which one may see every day 
in London, or at the watering-places to which London resorts. As a 
a of the author’s general powers we may quote a passage 10 

anny’s life at Hastings, where she is under the care of Mrs. Temple 
—a woman of the old school. 


‘They had not been many days settled in their new abode, before they 
had noticed and mentioned in the course of conversation, a somewhat 
remarkable pair, seemingly father and son, who never failed meeting them 
in their daily walks ; and by a certain air of half consciousness, and more 
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than half inclination, toclaim acquaintance, induced the general question,— 
« Who can those two men be? they know us, I am sure; ‘and the old 
man in particular, looks so earnestly at Fanny, that he certainly some day 
will speak to her.” And so he did, to her astonishment, and apparently 
to bis own self-gratulation, in having achieved a task so long felt to be 
ifficult. 
' ‘The horrified Mrs. Temple could scarcely command her temper 
at the temerity of an accolade so contrary to all rule ; and, judging from 
the appearance.of the gentleman, so little to be desired. It is true she 
had hitherto met with no friend, and had made no acquaintances, her 
object being to admit only such as were decidedly eligible. Now the air, 
the manner,, the very garb of this old man betokened anything but refine- 
ment. ‘There was a careless air in the cut of his snuff-brown suit that 
said—I do not aim or wish to be mistaken for a gentleman ; I am, or at 
jeast was, a trader, and I do not care who knows it. I have brought up 
my son here with the first nobles in the land; and perhaps I can count 
guineas with them too, and not be ashamed to say how I came by them. 

‘The son had the look of a man of education perhaps, but not of bigh 
birth; the fear of his father’s affected carelessness hung over him like a 
cloud ; out of his society he passed as an agreeable sort of person enough ; 
but in it there was a perpetual dread of some ill-bred sally, or coarse 
expression from his father, coming to reflect ridicule on him. Yet did he 
bear all this, and with the patience of a martyr, for he was the only, and 
he knew himself to be the adored son of his father, and he was a 
widower. 

‘To blow off the London smoke, to see a little of life, and, some 
day or other, to pick up a wife for Tom, were the avowed objects of the 
old man’s annual visit to the coast. He was inwardly proud of the 
youth; had given him an University education ; and, farther, had the 
satisfaction of seeing him “ a well-grown, well-formed, and not ill- 
looking fellow.” But although he would miss no opportunity in com- 
pany of slily bringing forward Tom’s shining points, yet, if the youth 
ventured to differ with him, or to evince superior knowledge to his own, 
on any subject, the testy old man would reprimand him with an air of 
severity, a stranger to them would have set down as nothing short of 
hatred to his unfortunate son. 

“In addition to this irritability of disposition, he possessed a tire- 

somely slow utterance of words, and invariably (no uncommon case by 
the way) began each sentence at least three times ; and, when decidedly 
irate, stammered in a trifling degree. Such, to the best of our powers of 
description, was old Mr. Barton, formerly dry-salter in the city of Lon- 
don, well-known upon ’Change, and sometime Alderman of Portsoken ; 
a circumstance which may account for his tenacious patronage of that 
forsaken beverage, port wine, and of which he felt it a matter of especial 
duty to swallow three bottles daily. 
‘Planting himself firmly before Miss Stapleton (his inquiries at the 
library having directed him in the approach), he commenced as follows : 
(Mrs. Temple starting sideways to the utmost verge of the path, resolved 
at least not to be drawn into the conversation, until she should have as- 
certained who the “ ill-bred old fellow could be.”) 


‘The son on one arm, and a cotton umbrelia tucked under the other, 
he began— 
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‘“ | believe—I believe, ma’am, your name is Stapleton >” 

‘“ It is,” replied Fanny, looking surprised. 

* « You—you live—you live in Finsbury Square. I know your father 
very well; leastways, I did know him when I was in business in Larrance- 
Pountney Lane. His ware’us jined owrn ; we was back to back: and 
an upright downstraight honest Englishman he is as ever broke bread ; 
and that being the case, I shall—I shall be—I shall be glad to make your 
acquaintance, Miss ; and this—this is—-this is my son Tom! Don’t be 
pinching my arm, you villain; I know what you mean well enough ; } 
know better—I will speak to her, so be quiet—and he’s had—he’s had a 
college education ;” he continued, turning again to the perplexed Fanny, 
who, somewhat bewildered between her recolleetion of the known prin- 
ciples of Mrs. Temple and her own good-nature, which could not refuse 
to listen, especially to one who knew and praised her father, stood with 
a countenance as indefinite as that of Garrick when assailed by T ragedy 
and Comedy. ‘ My son—my son here, Miss Stapleton, will be proud to 
make acquaintance with you, and escort you about, or go on the water 
and that—or to the Lover’s Seat, or whatever you like, Miss, whenever 
you or these ladies are in want of a beau.” 

*«« You are very good, sir,” Fanny was beginning ; when Mrs. Temple, 
unable to bear more, exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear Miss Stapleton, we must hasten 
home ; there is a heavy shower coming on, I am sure.” 

«« Bless your heart—no such—no such thing, Madam,” cried the im- 
penetrable Mr. Barton: but Mrs. Temple persisted in flight, and arrived 
at home breathless, where, throwing herself into a chair, she almost 
screamed, “ Can it be? Have I actually had such words addressed to 
me by a smoke-dried citizen! Bless my heart, indeed! and from the 
lips of a drysalter of Larrance something Lane. Ob, when shall I ever 
feel purified from such impertinent freedom ?” 

‘Fanny, having proceeded to her room, was spared witnessing this 
scene ; and therefore the less surprised on the following day, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Temple’s unequivocal horror at the unceremonious ap- 
proaches of the dry-salter, when she made it her first business to “ step 
to the library,” by way of discovering if Mr. Barton was a person it was 
indispensable to cut, or a mere eccentric. There she learned that he 
was a man of immense fortune and economical habits, careless of ap- 
pearances ; and with only this son Tom to inherit his thousands. 

“ The die was cast. Tom was very producible in the absence of his 
father. Vulgarity often passed under the name of oddity, and it would 
be easy to avoid the father in London. Tom was exceedingly well-worth 
looking after, and Tom she resolved to angle for. She could easily have a 
fourth daughter brought forward, if the three expected London lovers 
fulfilled her anticipations. 

“ Fanny did to be sure open her eyes a little wider than usual on be- 
holding Mrs. Temple's smiling recognition of the Barton’s ; but sbe placed 
the affair to the account of kindness towards herself, and sought for no 
deeper motive. ‘ We are not long arrived here, Mr. Barton,” said the 
lady, graciously, “ and have not yet discovered the amusements of the 
place; perhaps you can enlighten us on the subject. How do you pass 
your mornings ?” 

“* Oh—oh, I—oh, I have my breakfast—I have my breakfast. No. 
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sometimes I bathe—sometimes I bathe first, and then—then I read— 
then I read the papers—and then I shave.” 

«« The barbarian !” 

«« What say, Ma’am ?” 

‘“ Nothing. Pray, Sir, proceed.” 

«« Then, Ma’am, I—then Ma’am, I and Tom—Tom and I- we go 
into the market, and see if —see if there’s—see if there's any thing we 
fancy for dinner ; then we make a stroll ; that’s the way we sometimes 
meets you, Ma’am, and these young ladies, and that fills up till dinner 
time. Tom, what's o’clock ?” he inquired, “for my appetite says near 
three.” 

‘« You take rather alate luncheon,” pursued Mrs. Temple, who deter- 
mined to ascertain his movements, that she might be qualified to avoid 
him on occasions. 

« «[—I never—I never take luncheon at all,” continued the dry-salter, 
«] dine—I dine—I dine at three, its the proper hour. How can—how 
cana man—how can a man dine later and have time to take his three 
bottles quietly. ‘Three o’clock—three o'clock is the best hour for dinner. 
Its the only—its the only sensible—its the only sensible hour; and who 
ever dines later is a—who ever dines later is a fool, and a booby, and a 
jackanapes. Now, here is my son Tom, here, pretends to say-—to 
say it cuts up his day; and I know not—I know not what fantastical 
folly, as if his—his old father didn’t know better than him; but he—he 
thinks—he thinks himself, forsooth, so clever, because he'd a college edi- 
cation, and knows a—knows an elephant from a co-co-co, cock-lobster.” 

‘A cock-lobster was the favourite simile of old Barton. Whenever 
his son displayed his learning, the elephant and cock-lobster rose 
up in judgment on his father’s tongue. If he passed an opinion, he 
was told he knew no more of the matter than a cock-lobster. If he 
looked disturbed or annoyed, he was compared tu the obnoxious fish afore- 
said; and if the word came forth stammeringly, with co-co-co-eo, then 
was Tom Barton certain his honoured father was in a rage. On this 
occasion he had sinned, in not instantaneously replying to the old man’s 
question, respecting the hour, and he hastened “ to the rescue,” in hopes 
of preventing further exposure of his father’s temper. —The Adventures 
of Barney Mahoney, pp. 157—164. 


In many parts of this choice volume, Mr. Crofton Croker has 
exhibited a higher range of comic talent than we had given him 
credit for. No living writer can rival him in pourtraying his own 
countrymen. 

_ The novel of * Fitz George’ is by no means destitute of talent. It 
is Written throughout in a correct and polished style, though with- 
out any of the energy of passion, or the graces of fancy. The 
object of the author is to give a domestic view of the life and 
character of the late king, a subject that, had he known it inti- 
mately, might have furnished him with many extraordinary scenes. 

ut he appears to possess no further information concerning the 
personal habits of George IV. than any person may gather from 
the public history of that sovereign’s reign. 

Those who have read “ Salathiel,” “The Undying One,” or 
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‘‘ Ahasuerus,” will be at once aware of the whole outline of the 
story of ‘The Doomed.’ It is a re-production of the strange but 
unsatisfactory subject of “The Wandering Jew ;” but it must be 
admitted that the author has treated it with a degree of ability, 
which need not shrink from a comparison with that of any of his 
predecessors in the same giddy and delusive path. We might, if 
our space permitted, quote several passages fraught with passion 
and great power, and several scenes sketched with a masterly hand. 
We recommend the work as one of uninterrupted interest from the 


first to the concluding page. 
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Arr. X1.—Beauties of the Rev. 
George Crabbe, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch. 8vo. pp. 132. 
London: Wilson. 1832. 

Crabbe is the poet of wisdom, of 

practical philosophy and truth. His 

subjects are generally such as few 
persuns would think capable of being 
treated in verse—at least in verse 
that would endure beyond a day.— 
But he has succeeded in elevating 
even the humblest topic to poetical 
dignity, by the picturesque force, 
and the elegant terseness of his dic- 
tion. In all village subjects he is 
without a rival. Miss Mitford’s 
mode of discussing similar topics 
occasionally, differs so widely 
from Crabbe, that no comparison 
can be instituted between the two. 
The one is grave without being 
heavy, the other cheerful without 
being superficial. Crabbe formed 
one of the last remaining links be- 
tween the literary men of the past 
century, and those of the present. 
This work deserves an eminent 
rank among the productions of 
both centuries, and there is no 
doubt that posterity will deem it 
worthy to be placed by the side of 
the British classics. We are there- 
fore glad to see this selection of 

Crabbe’s “ Beauties.” It is judi- 

ciously made, and contains a greater 

quantity of instructive matter, po- 
lished into poetry, than perhaps 
could be found in the writings of 


all our living bards put together, — 
It is understood that Crabbe, who 
died in the beginning of the present 
year, has left behind him manv- 
scripts, which are now in the hands 
of a respectable publisher. He pru- 
dently keeps them back at present, 
as the agitation that fills men’s minds 
almost universally, would prevent 
them at this season from appreci 
ating even the noblest creations 
of the Muse. 





Art. XII.—The Sacred Offering, 
a Poetical Annual. pp. 192. 
London; Hamilton and Co.: 
Liverpool; Marples. 1832. 


Tuis is a very beautiful little 
volume, both in its external and 
internal appearance. It is neatly 
bound in green water-coloured silk, 
and is so small, that it would 
almost fit in the waistcoat pocket. 
It is embellished by an excellent 
engraving by Charles Rolls, from 
Poussin’s holy family, and by one 
of the prettiest vignette title-pages 
we have seen in any of the annuals. 
The subject is Christ raising the 
widow's son to life, designed by 
Corbould—quite a little gem. ‘The 
poetry has generally a_ religious 
tendency; and, though not of the 
best school, is readable, and well 
calculated to attain the useful: object 
which the fair editor has in view. 
We subjoin a specimen, entitled, 
“ Evening.” 
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‘QO Evening, in thy light subdued 
and pale 

| love to wander forth; when the 
cold breeze 

Upon the night cloud flees, 

And deep thy shades prevail ; 

When all is hush’d, and nature 
seems to share 

With human hearts the universal 
prayer. 


| love to meditate as on the sky 

Sits the blest empress of the silent 
night, 

On realms more pure and bright , 

And raise my mournful eye 

From earth, and grief, and the dark 
ills of time, 

To heavenlier scenes, and visions 
more sublime. 


And as the million rays of worlds 
of bliss, 

Rise up in the dim void, and seein 
to say, 

A father’s hand upon our way 

Hath launched us through the dark 
abyss : 

Awed by their silent glory, swift I 
turn 

From hopes and fears of earth, and 
holier feelings burn. 


And in my raptured soul I conse- 
crate, 

All past devotion, and I feel how 
vain 

All mortal joy or pain 

In such a fleeting state ; 

And raise my soul beyond a few 
brief tears, 


To the great Author of eternal 
years ! 


Then, Evening! as upon my 
soothed heart 

Thy breath is felt, and falls thy 
cooling shade, 

In heaven’s own calm surveyed, 

\ holier influence they impart ; 

And while thy gloomy clouds above 
me roll, 


A brighter day is dawning on my 
soul, 
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O ! ever thus be mine thy hallowed 
hours, 

Thy twilight shadows, and thy fit- 
ful sighs, 

Thy breezes cold, that wildly rise ; 

Thy fragrant closing flowers ; 

And ever mine thy soft mysterious 
spell, 

That makes the homan heart sadly 


yet sweetly swell.’—pp. 120— 
122. 





Art. XIII.—Sketch of a Plan 
for the gradual extinction of Pau- 
perism, and for the diminution of 
Crime. By Rowland Hill. 8vo. 
pp. 52. London: Simpkin and 
Co. 1832. 
Tue revision of the Poor Laws is 
a subject which is every day be- 
coming of more pressing import- 
ance, There is no doubt that seri- 
ous irritation and discontent pre- 
vail among the labouring classes, 
the result of which it would be 
frightful to conjecture, unless we 
entertained the strongest hopes that 
the interests of the poor would be 
effectually provided for by a re- 
formed Parliament. Mr. Hill has 
given much attention to this sub- 
ject. His plan is, that colonies 
should be established in this coun- 
try, similar to those which for the 
last twelve years have existed in Hol- 
land and Belgium, and which now 
support in comparative comfort about 
ten thousand individuals, who had 
previously been paupers. They were 
placed on waste lands, which they 
have brought into cultivation, and 
they are also partly employed in 
manufactures. The location of each 
individual originally cost about 211., 
but their united labuurs have since 
paid five per cent. upon the capital 
advanced, and also contributed a 
fund for the final extinction of the 
charge. Many of the colonists 
having acquired a little independ- 
ence, have left the establishments, 
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and settled themselves elsewhere. 
We confess that we are not very 
sanguine as to the success of a 
similar experiment in this country ; 
nevertheless, we should have no ob- 
jection to see it fairly tried. 





Art. XIV.—Specimens of Tragic 
Chorusses, from Sophocles. 8vo. 
pp. 32. London: B. Fellowes, 
1832. 

We should be sorry to discour- 
age any youthful aspirant to fame, 
who shews, from such specimens as 
those before us, so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the most ancient, 
and still the best, models of poetry. 
These translations certainly evince 
a knowledge of Sophocles, but they 
are not good English verses. The 
measure is stiff, the construction 
involved ; they are, in short, too 
much like an exercise. If the trans- 
lator intend to appear again before 
the public, we should advise him to 
give us more of the English idiom, 
and less of the Greek. 





Art. XV.—The Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine. London: 
Sherwood and Co. 1832. 


Tuts work forms another instance 
of the tendency, which all depart- 
ments of science and literature in 
this country have recently shewn 
to assume a periodical and popular 
shape. Here is a work, edited by 
some of the most eminent among 
the rising physicians in London, 
and numbering amongst its con- 
tributors nearly fifty individuals, 
who have all more or less distin- 
guished themselves in the different 
branches of medicine and surgery. 
It is published in monthly parts, 
each of which now contains nearly 
one hundred and thirty pages, 
closely, but very handsomely, 
printed. The cyclopedic form of 
arrangement affords facilities of 


reference which very few other 
medical works present to the sty- 
dent or the general reader, and the 
matter, besides being thus disposed 
in lucid order, is clothed in a clear 
and appropriate style, which must 
render the “ Cyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Medicine,” an agreeable acces. 
sion to every gentleman’s library, 





Arr. XVI.—The Literary Pan- 
cratium : or a series of Disserta- 
tions on Theological, Literary, 
Moral, and Controversial Sub. 
jects. By Robert Carr, and 
Thomas Swinburn Carr. 8yo. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 1832, 

Tuere is as much learning dis- 
played ir this volume as would be 
almost sufficient to form an ency- 
clopedia of ethics. The book, 
though printed in the country, is, 
moreover, an elegant specimen of 
typography ; and yet we doubt if it 
will obtain many readers. The sub- 
jects treated are not of a popular 
nature, as may be seen from the 
title. The Messrs, Carrs are worthy 
to have fallen on better days. They 
are both gentlemen and scholars, 
who appear to dedicate much of 
their time to study. It were much 
to be desired that they would con- 
trive to give a more attractive form 
to their labours. The term “ Pan- 
cratium,” alone would frighten 
away the desultory readers of 
these times. 





Arr. XVII.—Familiar and Prac- 
tical advice to LEzxecutors and 


Administrators, and __ persons 
wishing to make their Wills. By 
Arthur J. Powel, Gent. Attor- 
ney-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 146. Lon- 
don: Maxwell. 1832. 


Few persons are aware of the ex- 
tent to which the uneducated classes 
are cheated, by a host of impostors 
who swarm, in London especially, 
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jad by some means OF other con- 
ive to insinuate themselves into 
the management of family affairs. 
Whenever a person dies, among 
those classes, possessed of money, 
or other personal effects—and ex- 
yuples of the kind occur every day 
_one of these impostors is sure to 
be met busying himself in find- 
ing out the lawful heirs, encourag- 
ng litigation amongst them, and 
uting with an air of authority 
which is easily acquiesced in by 
yeople ignorant, or perhaps doubt- 
ful of their rights. Amongst the 
dasses in question, we fear that Mr. 
Powel’s clear and highly useful little 
treatise will not find its way. If it 
did it would be highly advantageous 
io them, as the rules which it con- 
ins with reference to wills, and the 
distribution of the effects of intes- 
tates, are drawn up in so familiar a 
syle, that the most ordinary intel- 
ket might easily understand and 
at upon them. 








Arr. XVILL.— The Conveyancer's 
Guide; or, the Law Student's 
Recreation. By John Crisp, Esq. 
of Furnival’s Inn, 8vo. pp. 194. 
London: Maxwell. 1832. 

Armirp edition of a very curious, 
and what some persons would not 
expect to find it, a highly amusing 
book. We quote, for example, an 
exposition of the three different 
kinds of estate, which puzzle the 
brains of all tyros in the law. 


‘Estates in law, are mostly three, 
Tenants for life, in tail, and fee ; 
The first possession having got, 
The other two can have it not ; 
First, in remainder, has a tail, 
Will last till death and issue fail ; 
And when that happens, then we 

see 

The third’s entitled to the fee. 
Allremainders, owe their being, 
To the estate that’s intervening ; 
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For things supported, needs must 
fall 


When no support they have at all, 
And such estate particular we call; 
On it are all remainders rested, 
And such estate in tail must be, 
For life or years, and not in fee. 
For if you give the whole to Doe, 
What part remains to give to Roe? 
On such estate particular 
Remainders all dependent are, 
So must and ever will remain 
As links all hanging to a chain. 
Suppose that the aforesaid Doe 
Doth leave for years, unto said Roe, 
With the fee and its remainder, 
Over unto Stiles a stranger ; 
As twice ten shillings will be found 
To make just twenty, or a pound; 
The sum of both estates will be 
The whole of an estate in fee. 
Suppose that the aforesaid Doe 
Doth make a lease for years to Roe, 
Remainder first to Richard Stiles 
And it afterwards to Thomas Miles 
And both for life with fee to go, 
Unto a son of Doe or Roe, 
The sum of all can only be 
The whole of an estate in fee ! 

pp. 43—45., 


Art. XIX.—The Trial of Charles 
I., and some of the Regicides, 
&e. 12mo. pp. 338. 


Tuts volume forms the 31st num- 
ber of “The Family Library,” a 
collection which we have always 
praised when it deserved our ap- 
probation. Latterly, making a just 
exception in favour of Messrs. Lan- 
ders’ account of their expedition, 
the collection has gone off a good 
deal. ‘The subjects are not well 
selected, and they exhibit too often 
a party feeling, which ought not to 
be suffered to make its appearance 
in a miscellany of this description. 
The trials of Charles I. and the re- 
gicides, were already so well known, 
in the outlines at least, that few 
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persons will, we apprebend, be in- 
duced to seek for further informa- 
tion concerning them in the work 
before us. It is the compilation, 
we understand, of a learned barris- 
ter, but though sufficiently accurate 
in all the legal points, we must say 
that it is not a very felicitous speci- 
men of English style. We open a 
page at random, and find in it the 


following improper phraseology .— 
‘The court being thus sat, ang 
silence enjoined,’ &c. We need 
hardly add that the volume is alto. 
gether drawn up on high Tory prin- 
ciples, and that the author, of course 
represents Charles as a martyr, and 
the regicides as the most wicked 
of men. 
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Divination by Plants.—A species 
of divination was anciently practised 
by means of plants, especially of 
sage and fig leaves. ‘The persons who 
wished to know their fortunes wrote 
their own names and their ques- 
tions on leaves, which were exposed 
to the wind; and as many of the 
letters as remained in their own 
places were taken up, joined toge- 
ther, and considered as an answer to 
the question, 


Birmingham Railway.—The pro- 
posed railway from London to Bir- 
mingham, for the completion of which 
a billis at present before Parliament, 
will be 1124 miles in length. here 
will be ten tunnels; but, with the 
exception of two, none of them will 
exceed a third of a mile—a distance 
which a railway coach will shoot in 
somewhat lessthana minute. Theen- 
tire cost will not exceed 2,400,000/.; 
the returns calculated on amount to 
671,000. The shares subscribed 
for, on which a deposit of five per 
cent. has been paid, amount to 
1,900,000. The entire distance to 
Birmingham will be accomplished 
in five hours and a half; it now oc- 
cupies twelve hours. 


An improved Piano-forte.—Mr. 
Allen, of Catherine-street, Strand, 
has recently made several improve- 
ments in the construction of piano- 


fortes. One of these is, that he has 
the whole of the strings of the in- 
strument strained on an iron frame, 
quite distinct from the wood work, 
from which the iron frame, together 
with the strings, can be readily de- 
tached. The consequence of this is 
that Mr. Allen’s piano-fortes will 
keep in tune in changes of weather, 
and even of climate, much better 
than those of the ordinary con- 
struction. Another advantage gained 
by Mr. Allen is, that, by means of 
his iron frames, he can make his 
piano-fortes of any shape that may 
be required, and he has one which 
is equal in power to a grand piano- 
forte, in the form of a circular Joo- 
table, a shape which would be found 
convenient by persons whose draw- 
ing-rooms are not suited to the ordi- 
nary form of a grand piano-forte. 


The Moravians.—According toa 
late statement of the Moraviaas, the 
total number of the brethren scat- 
tered over the-whole earth, amounts 
to no more than about 16,000; 
nevertheless, they keep up 127 mis- 
sionary establishments among the 
heathens, at an expense of more than 
9,000. per annum. 


Mortality among the Great.— 
Within the last month or six weeks, 
a remarkable number of eminent 
men have been taken from the cit- 
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cles of the living —Cuvier, Remu- 
ath, Perier, Lamarque, in France ; 
gir William Grant, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Jeremy Bentham, and Charles 
Butler, Esq., in England. We fear 
that to these distinguished names, 
that of Sir Walter Scott must very 
soon be added. 

New Machine.—Mr. C. D. Sillery 
lately read a paper to the Royal Phy- 
ical Society of Edinburgh, on a 
oew engine invented by himself, 
which he terms the ‘* Hydraulic Self- 
uting Engine.” It works by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and pos- 
esses a power equal to six times 
that of the steam engine! Another 
remarkable character of this power- 
ful engine is, that it neither requires 
fre, wind, nor water; and when once 
oing, works without any assistance 
whatever. 


Eton Montem.— This triennial 
sene of costly and scholastic fun took 


place last month, with the custom- 
ary ceremonials. Their Majesties 
were present, and were every where 
meeted by the multitude with the 
loudest plaudits. The salt money 
amounted to nearly 1,000/.! 


Sir Walter Scott.—We regret to 
kam that this eminent writer and 

admirable man has not returned with 
| any renewed vigour of constitution, 
or any chance of gratifying the world 
vith further displays of his genius. 
He is, indeed, much worse in health 
than when he set out, and serious 
apprehensions are entertained of his 
recovery. In passing down the 
Rhine, he suffered by another stroke 
of paralysis, and had it not been for 
the presence of mind of his servant 
m bleeding him, he could not have 
wrvived the attack. He has now, 
ve are informed, lost the use of one 
side, and is not likely to recover it. 
He has been attended by physicians 
ver since his return. 


Horticulture.—The practice which 
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is adopted at the Botanical Garden 
in Geneva, might be imitated with 
great advantage amongst ourselves. 
De Candolle has introduced the 
custom of distributing presents of 
plants and shrubs among two or 
three hundred of his fellow-citizens 
every year, and has, in this simple 
way, excited a degree of attention 
on their parts to the general culture 
of their gardens, which has been at- 
tended with the most beneficial 
effects. 


New Manufacture.—A new and 
beautiful manufacture has just been 
produced at Halifax. It is a damask, 
of which the ground-work is silk, 
and the figure in worsted. The 
effect is almost as good as that of 
silk damask wholly, yet the price is 
not more than one half. 


Cast-Iron Roofs. — Sheet-iron 
coverings are now universally made 
use of in all new buildings in Peters- 
burg, Moscow, &e. In case of fire 
no harm can. happen to such a house 
from sparks falling on the roof. The 
sheets are painted on both sides 
once, and when fixed on the roof a 
second coat is given. The common 
is red, but green paint, it is said, will 
stand twice the time. Small bits or 
ears are introduced into the tops to 
nail them to the laths. The cost is 
about 3d. per foot. 


Dicovery of Ancient Coins.— 
Some men, in the act of digging @ 
vault in the churchvard of Pluckley, 
in the county of Kent, discovered 
a most valuable treasure, consisting 
of gold and silver coins to the 
value of nearly 1501. The dates 
of many of them cannot bé decy- 
phered ; but there are no less than 
five gold coins of Augustus Ceesar, 
so that we may suppose they have 
been resting in their “ hallowed 
abode” many hundred years. 

Micali is preparing a continua- 
tion of his valuable “ Italia avanti 
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il dominio de’ Romani ;” and it will 
be illustrated by an atlas of one 
hundred and twenty folio plates 
and upwards, which are now in the 
hands of Lascinio and other eminent 
engravers. Pistolesi’s admirable 
work, the “ Vaticano descritto ed 
illustrato,” of which twenty num- 
bers are already published, has re- 
ceived an additional stimulus from 
the munificence of the present pon- 
tiff, who has subscribed for two 
hundred copies. 


Rome.—A triangular marble pe- 
destal has been found in making the 
excavations in the Forum. It is 
ornamented with Bacchantes, and, 
with a bust also in marble, is the 
only produce, as yet, of these la- 
bours, which are rather languidly 
carried on. 


National Gallery.—It affords us 


the greatest pleasure to learn that 
measures are now in progress for 


the erection, on a suitable plan, of 


a National Gallery. It is under- 
stood that the King has sanctioned 
the erection of a splendid structure 
in Pall Mall East, capable of con- 
taining a National Gallery and ac- 
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commodating the whole establish. 
ment of the Royal Academy, The 
design, it seems, is already p 
by Mir. Wilkins. oo 
Anchors.—The cost of anchors 
for the public service is immense . 
to supply the navy once only, fe. 
quires a sum above 500,000/. Each 
first-rate anchor employs twenty 
men forty days ; forty per cent. of 
metal is wasted in the forging ; and 
the cost of such an anchor is 40j, 
Irish Agitation. — The avidity 
with which newspapers are read in 
Ireland, and the great circulation 
which some of the most popular 
journals must command in that 
country, may be inferred from the 
fact, that we have now before us 
“The Weekly Freeman's Journal” 
of the 23rd of June, which, though 
sold for sevenpence, consists of ten 
closely-printed pages, or fifty co- 
lumes, nearly as large as the Times. 
They are filled with anti-tithe meet- 
ings, and Parliamentary debates 
on Irish subjects: many of the 
speeches in Parliament being spe- 
cially reported. 





